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PREFACE. 


Jn preparing thia Manual, I have generally followed 
the plan of the District Gazetteers of British India, 
the only points of difference being the omission of the 
chapters on Season and Rainfall and Local Self-govern- 
ment and the addition of the chapters on Religious and 
Charitable Institutions and General Administration. All 
that has to be said in regard to season and rainfall has 
been embodied in the chapter on Physical Description, and 
as municipal administration was introduced here only 
about this time last year, there is not much to be said as 
yet on tlie subject. As Cochin is a state and not a district, 
some account of the constitution of its Government was 
deemed to be necessary, as also the chapter on Religious 
and Charitable Institutions, since they form one of the 
administrative departments of the State. 

As this Manual covers to a considerable extent the 
same ground as the District Manual and the District 
Gazetteer of Malabar, I have freely laid under contribu- 
tion the information contained in those excellent works, 
to the authors of which my grateful acknowledgments 
are due. Other authorities to which reference has been 
made have been (luoted as liir as possible in the foot-notes. 
M'y grateful thanks are in a special manner duo to Mr. 
A. Galletti, i. c. s*, who was kind enough to allow me to 
peruse the proofs of his translation of Dutch records, 
and to the Rev. Father Montiero do Aguiar, Secretary to 
the Cochin Curia, who translated for me several interest- 
ing passages from Lendas da India and other works. 
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The Manual owes its being to the j)Tesent Diwan of 
Cochin, Mr. A, E. Banerji, i. c. s. Not only did the idea 
originate with him, but the work itself was started under 
his orders and carried out under his supervision. Al« 
though the book is thus an official publication, I am 
solely responsible for the correctness of the facts and 
comments contained in it. 

7th Aiii/iisf, lull. 


C. A. M. 
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The native State oi Cochin fMalayalaiu Kocchi ) lies between 
9° 48' and 10“ 50' N. Latitude and 7(r 5' and 7(3° 58' E. Longitude. 
It consists of two disconnected parts, the larger of which is 
b(Hinded on the north by British Malabar, on the east by Malabar, 
Coimbatore and Travancore, on the south by Travancore and on 
the west by Malabar and the Arabian Sea. The siiniller part, 
which covers an area of 105 square miles, comprises the chief 
portion of the Chittur Taluk and is entirely encircled by British 
territory — Malabar and C'oimbatere. There are also similar 
isolated tracts, but of much smaller extent, which are entirely 
surrounded by Travancore, viz.y Vadavakode, Vellarapilli, Mala- 
yattur and Chennamangalam. Cocliiii, on the other hand, 
similarly encircles several isolated tracts of British and 'Jh-avan- 
core territories, and is in many places intermixed with those 
territories in a variety of manner. The State is thus singularly 
diversified in its configuration, and its boundary lines extend 
over a length of 500 miles. The total area of the State is 141 7:1 
square miles. * 

* This is the area according to the recent cadastral Survey of the State. Ac- 
cording to the Great Trigonometrical Survey the area is ISGlJ square miles « 
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CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL 
DESCRIP- 
TION. 

Etymology 
of the name. 


The state was originally known as Peruinpadappu Nad, 
and tlie ruling family is still spoken of as Peruinpadappu Svaru- 
pam. It is so called after the village of the same name * in 
the Ponnani Taluk of Malabar, which is said to have been the 
original seat of the family and where the coronation ceremony 
of the kings of Cochin used to be performed till the middle of 
the seventeenth century. The family was also known as 
Madatturnkil Svarupam after the name of one of the extinct 
dynMsties of (’ochin, a name which now survives only in the 
language of Malayalam poets. The name Cochin appears to 
have been given first to the town which came into exivstenco 
after the formation of the harbour in 1341, afterwards to the 
country in the immediate vicinity of the town, and finally to 
the whole teri’itory under the rule of the Peruinpadappu Svarm 
piun. t No mention of Cochin is therefore found in the earlier 
notices of Malabar. Neither Pliny (A. D. 23 — 79) nor Ptolomy 
(k. D. 12() — l()l)nor Pei*iplus(3rd century D ), neither Marco 
Polo (A. 1). 1290 — 93) nor Ibn liatiita (A. D. 1342—47) makes 
any mention of (.\)chin, though they give accounts, more or 
less detailed, of places situated to the north and south of it, 
such as Cape Comorin, Kallada, Cranganur, Kadalundi, etc. 
The first mention of Cochin, so far as known at present, is made, 
sixty years after the formation of the Iiarboiii*, by Ma Huan, a 
Chinese Mahomedan attacheAl to the suit of Cheng. Ho, an 
(iiivoy of the Emperor Yong-Lo to foreign countries, and llio 
next mention is by the Italian traveller Nicolo Conti (A. D. 
1440). These writers and those of tlie sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries variously call ihc town Cocym, Cochym, Cochin, 
Cochi. 

The word Koechi is popularly supposed to be a corruption 
of the Sanskrit go-sri, ' prosperous with cows’. This is clearly 
one of those fanciful derivations of which the Aryan colonists 
of Southern India have, in their anxiety to give a Sanskrit 
origin to all Dravidian nomenclature, accumulated such a large 
stock. The first portion of the name is undoubtedly the Mala- 
yalam word Koccliu, meaning small or young, but what this 


* Xcdiyiiippii Svarupam or the Zauiorin’rt family is similarly named after 
Nodiyirippu, a village in the Krnad Taluk, and Trippapil Svarupam or the Tra- 
vancore ruling family after Tri])papur. a village about live miles to the north of 
Trivandrum. 

1 In the irt'aty with tin* Dutch, dated Gth April 1G98, there is a provision for 
the jilxveutioii of the smuggling of pepper from Kocchi-rajyam and Pcriimpa- 
dappU Nad. At this time, Cochin evidently comprised only the coast tract in tlie 
ijeighl)ouvho<rfl of th<* town* 
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word qualifies can only be conjectured. In the Kerala Mahat* 
myam and other recent Sanskrit works, the town is called 
Balapuri, small or young town, but Nicolo Conti writing in the 
15th century and Fra Paolino in the 17th say that it was called 
Kocchi after the small river that flowed by that place, that is. 
the river that connects tlie back-water and the sea. T would 
therefore hazard the conjecture that the word is a contraction 
of Koccliazhi, * the small or new harbour, as distinguished from 
the large or old Cranganur liarbour, which was frequented for 
centuries by merchants from all parts of ilio world. 

Kor administrative purposes. Cochin is divided into five Divisions. 
Taluks, Kanayannur-Cochin, Mukiindapuram, Trichur, 

Talapilli and Chittur. In addition to these, there is also 
the tiny principality of Cranganur under a Chief paying 
tribute to Cochin. This principality is financially autonomous, 
but is in all other respects administered as one of the Taluks of 
the State. The head quarters of the Taluks are Ernakulam, 
Irinjalakuda, Trichur, Vadakancheri and Chittur respectively. 

The five Taluks and Cranganur are further subdivided into 1(35 
revenue villages. 

The State was in olden times divided into Nads and 
Desams administered by hereditary Chiefs called Naduva:^his 
and Desavazhis. These divisions w^ere broken up in the latter 
lialf of the 18tli century, when the C'hiefs were divested of their 
power, and the State was in 1.702 — H divided into leu KovilaJiai. 
tumvatals ov Tiilukfi, The number was reduced to six in 1840 
by the amalgamation of the Chelakara and Mullurkara Taluks 
with Talapilli, Enamakal with Trichur, and Kodasseri with 
Mukundapuram. 13y the amalgamation of tlie Taluks of 
Kanayannur and Cochin in 1907 a further reduction w^as made 
in their number. 


( HAPTEtt I4 
GENERAIi 
DE SCRIP* 
TION. 


The chief towns are Ernakulam, Mattancheri and Tri- 
chur. For administrative purposes, Irinjalakuda, Kunnam- 
kulam, Chittur and Tattamangalam are also treated as 
towns. There arc no large towns in the State, and only the 
first two have a population of 2(),000.t 
Towns are of comparatively recent origin 
in Cochin as on the West Coast generally, 
and their growth is mainly due to the 
influence and example of foreign settlers. 
While the people of other parts of India 
love to congregate in closely built villages, 


Towns, 


tEmakulam 

Mattancheri 

Trichur 

Irinjalakuda 

Chittur 

Kunnamkulam 


21,901 

20,001 

15,585 

8,420 

8,095 

7,194 


Tattamangalam 6,222 


* As another instance of a similar contraction may be mentioned Chetva. which 
was formerly known as Chettuva-azhi, 
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W e s t (M* n 
Ghats. 


close iieighboin-hood is repugnant to the genius of the Malaya- 
ns, who are averse to living in houses not standing in their 
own premises. If a cluster of closely built houses is seen any- 
where on this Coast, it can at once be understood to be the 
quarters of non-Malayali Hindus, native Christians or Maho 
medans. But for these people, towns that can properly be 
called such would probably not have sprung up on this side 
of the ghats. 

Small ns the State is, it is as singularly diversified in 
its ])hysical aspects as in its configuration. It is divided 
iiito three well-defined pirts oj zones — the hills, the plains 
and the sea-board. The hilly or eastern portion, which 
covers nearly half the extent of the State, is broken by long 
spurs, extensive ravines, dense forests and tangled jungles, 
rising terrace by terrace to an elevation of 5,000 feet above the 
sea level. It is covered almo.st throughout with magnificent 
forests of teak and other valuable trees, and exhibits cv(;ry- 
where a splendid luxuriance of foliage andfiowers. Stretching 
westward, in gentler slopes and gradually widening valleys, but 
broken here and there by isolated low hills, the plains succeed 
the forest-clad uplands. Intersected by numerous rivers and 
streams, dotted everywhere with home and farmsteads, and 
closely cultivated, wherever possible, those plains stretch to- 
wards the hack-waters in a succession of gcmtlo undulations. 
Between the back-waters and the sea is the long and narrow 
stretch of sandy sea-board dimsely covered with luxuriant 
cocoanut ])ahns, and in plnces where there are natural or arti- 
ficial embankments, large quantities of rice are grown. The 
sea-board is low and gciKU’ally swampy, and is, in several 
parts, liable to be Hooded during the monsoon inundations, 
netached from these thre(^ zones is the isolated tract of the 
Chittiir 4.\‘ihik situated within the Palghat gap and with 
meteorological conditions different from those of* the rest of the 
State. This tract is overlooked on either side by the Vadamala 
and Tenmala ranges, rugged and massive, with the giant Nila- 
giris and Anamalais towering iu the back ground. 

That portion of the Western Ghats which forms the 
eastern belt of the State constitutes its chief mountain 
system. It is composed of a succession of bluff' ridges 
and (joni(!al p(iaks and presents in general a very irregular 
outline. Some of these lofty ridges and peaks are almost en- 
tirely detached (except near their liases) i'rom the neighbouring 
heights, falling precipitously and followed towards the west by 
a succe'ssjon of hills of gradually diminishing altitude. The 
chief ranges of hills that form the chain are the Nelliampati 
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and Pottiindi in the Chittur Taluk, the Machad in Talapilli, the chapter i. 
Paravattani in Trichur, the Palapilli, Kodassei i and Adirapilli 
in Mukundapuram and the Malayatiur in Kanayannur-* ochin.* 

These ranges vary in height from a few hundred feet to about 
5,000 feet above the sea level, and among the labyrinth of these 
ranges, there are some rough elevated tablelands to be found, 
the chief of which is the Nelliampati plateau with an average 
elevation of 3,000 feet. Kariraalagopuram in the Nelliampa- 
ti range and Vellani in the Paravattani range are less 
extensive plateaus, but the former has an average elevation 
exceeding 4,000 feet above the sea level and is therefore above 
the fever range. Besides these mountain ranges, there are 
several isolated hills of varying elevations tlnit lie dotted here 
and there over the laterite plains. A few of them are well 
wooded, but most of them are altogether barren. 

Nellikotta or Padagiri on the Nelliampaties, which is peaks. 

5, *200 feet high, is the loftiest peak in the State, and 
Kariraalagopuram also has nearly the same altitude. Among 
the other peaks are \^ellachimudi, Valiyavana Kidge, Myanmu- 
di, Valavachan, Mulankunnu, Kiivayali and Viinpalakavala, 
each a little over 4,000 feet iu height, and Pannimudi, Nadu- 
kani, Sherunelli, Yaliyalavara, Tottivara and Kantalpara, each 
over 0,000 feet high. The chief peaks of Paravattani are 
Vellani, Tirumani and Ponmudi ; of Machad, Kodikuttiyakun- 
nu; ot Kodasseri, Kodasserikoomban and Kumbitanmudi ; of 
Palapilli, Pandimudi, Kiuipaiicheri and Iruluniala; and of 
Malayattur, Kiirisuinudi. On the last peak is situated an im- 
portant liomo- Syrian Church of some antiquity. 

Cochin has for its area an extensive river and back- the River 
water system. This has contributed in so small measure system. 
to the early development of the country, as it afforded an 
adraii-ably easy and cheap means of communication at an 
age when wheelftl traffic and even pack-bullock traffic were 
unknown. Owing however to the shortness of the distance 
between the mountains from which the rivers rise and the sea 
into which they fall, most of the rivers arc little more than 
jungle streams, and the number of perennial streams, navigable 
throughout the year, is very limited. The chief rivers are 
the Alwaye, the Cbalakudi, the Karuvannur, the Ponnani and 
the Chittur. 

The Alwaye or Periyar, 142 miles in length and navigable ^^0 Aiwayo 
lor nearly 60 miles, is really a Travancore river, lut whereor Periyw. 
it is at its best, namely between Malayaitur and Alwaye, 

Jt forms the boundary between Travancore and (’ochin 

Porthetfivision of these ranges for administrative purposes, see Chapter V. 
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CHAPTER I. for about 10 miles. The water of this river is believed 
™ysTE^'^ to have medicinal virtues and to remove the ill effects of bilious- 

^ ness, prickly heat and boils and even to reduce elephantiasis. 

Consequently, Chovara, Alwaye and Thottumukham, all in the 
vicinity of the Railway Station, where the stream is broad, 
gentle and shallow, with very fine and smooth sands and with 
the banks dotted with neat little bangalows, are largely resorted 
to by people from Cochin, Ernakulam and Irippunittura dur- 
ing the hot months of March, April and May to enjoy bathing 
in the cool and limpid water of the river. These villages are 
in fact the sanitaria of U^ochin and were used as such by the 
Portuguese and the Dutch during their palmy days.* At Alwaye, 
the river is crossed by the Cochin State Railway by means of 
a handsome bridge of nine 80 feet spans on piers sunk into the 
solid rock. Close under the bridge, the river divides itself into 
two branches, one flowing in a north-westerly direction into 
the back-water to the east of the Cranganur bar, and the 
other taking a southerly direction and joining the back-water 
near Verapoly. A branch again from the latter flows to the 
south and discharges itself into the back-water to the north of 
Trippunittura, 

The Chala- The Chalakudi river rises from the ghats beyond the 
kudi. Kodasseri forests and flows through wild and mountainous 
country as far as Kanjirapilli, a distance of about fifty 
miles. Thence it takes a tortuous course of about twenty miles 
through picturesque and fertile tracts and between high banks 
dotted with houses and cultivated plots, and empties itself into 
the right arm of the Alwaye at Elantikara, about six miles to 
the east of < ranganur. This river is formed by the junction 
of the Parambikolam river with the Kuriyar or Nelliampati 
river near Kuriyakutti and with the Sholiyar near Orukomban- 
kutti, a station on the Forest Tramway about thirty miles up 
Kanjirapilli. Its flow, till it reaches the plains, is broken by 
innumerable rapids and falls, the chief of which is the 
picturesque fall at Adirapilli, an almost vertical drop of over a 
hundred feet, a magnificent spectacle, especially in the monsoon 
time. The water of the Chalakudi, though good, is not so 
clear and light as that of Alwaye, and the river is not therefore 
so much resorted to as the latter in the hot season. It is navi- 
gable as far as Kanjirapilli, and near the Chalakudi Railway 
Station, it is crossed by a fine iron girder bridge of four 80 feet 
spans. 

Tributaries The Parambikolam, the Kuriyar and the Sholayar, though 
kudiT tributaries of the Chalakudi, deserve separate mention 

♦ Here, the' Portuguese had a celebrated bathing place, called Fiera d’ Alva, 
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owing to the picturesqueiiess of the scenery presented bycHAPTBTi i. 
them. They take their rise in the ghats beyond the- Cochin 

frontier, and flow through primeval forests abounding in trees 

of gigantic growth. They are full of cataracts and water- 
falls, and their banks are everywhere luxuriantly covered with 
foliage and flowers. 


The Karuvannur river is formed by the junction of the TheKaiu- 
Manali and Kurumali at Parakadavu, and discharges itself 
partly into the Manakodi lake and partly into the Chetva 
back-w’ater. The Manali takes its source in the Paravattani 
hills and flows in a south-westerly direction, while the Kuru- 
mali rises in the Palappilli hills and takes a westerly direction, 
being joined in its course by the Muppulli and the Vembodian 
from the Kodasseri hills. These rivers dry up during the hot 
season, but they are useful for floating timber during the 
monsoon months, and for irrigating certain lands by means 
of temporary dams throwm across them. The total length of 
the river is nearly 40 miles, and it is navigable for about 15 
miles for half the year. Both the Manali and Kurumali are 
crossed by iron girder railway bridges, and after their junction, 
the river is crossed by a masonry road bridge at Karuvannur. 


The Ponnani or Bharata river, the largest on the MalabarThePomumi. 
Coast, forms the btai-ndary between Cochin and British Malabar 
for about t25 miles, and receives numerous streams rising 
from the Cochin foj’csts. One of its chief tributaries is 
the Cherukuzhi or Padur river in Pazhayannur, which is 
the continuation of a stream coming down from the Ten- 
malai range through Nemmara and the Palghat Taluk and joins 
the Ponnani at Kuttampilli near Tiruvilvainala. The Ponnani 
is useful to the State as a convenient outlet for the, timber 
extracted from the Pottiuidi and Machad forests. The State 
iiailway crosses the river at Shoranur by means of iron girder 
bridge of fifteen CO feet spans, which was constructed as a road 
bridge over forty years ago. 

The Chittur is that portion of the Anamalai river that The Chittur. 
meanders through 15 miles of Cochin territory in a broad 
bed of rock and sand. This river and the minor streams 
that pass through the Chittur Taluk, namely, the Korayar, the 
Varattar and the Velantavalam, have a gradual fall of about 
200 feet from the Pollachi frontier on the east to the Palghat 
frontier on the west, and this natural advantage in level has 
been largely, availed of by the Government and the ryots for 
irrigation purposes by the construction of anicuts across them. 

All these rivers fall into the Ponnani.. 
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Besides the above, there are several minor streams whicli 
are made use of for irrigating wet lands by means of tem- 
porary dams thrown across them. The chief of them are 
the Vadakancheri, 27 miles long, and the Viyyur, 15 miles 
long, which rise respectively in the Machad and Paravat- 
tani hills, and pour their contents into the Enamakkal lake. 
The Peranda, the Olipara, the Ayilur and the Kudallur are 
small streams that drain the lower reaches of the Nelliani- 
paties and the Pottundies and pass through the Nemmara 
portion of the Chittur Taluk in their course to the Ponnani 
river through the adjoining British territory. 

One of the most striking features of the country is the 
continuous chain of lagoons or back-waters running parallel to 
the sea and receiving the drainage of the streams descending 
from the ghats. These back-waters, with their subsidiary 
canals, extend far away north as far as Ponnani and south as far 
as Trivandrum, and also send numerous branches towards the 
interior. They are very irregular in form, with a breadth 
which ranges from four miles to forty yards, and branch out 
into a number of intricate and shallow channels, containing 
several low alluvial islands. The back-waters arc at their best 
both in point of breadth and in point of diipth between Cranga- 
nur and the southern frontiei* of Cochin, while those towards 
the north and the branches running to the interior are generally 
narrow and shallow. But almost throughout tlieir length, they 
are navigable for all sizes of country boats throughout the year, 
Communicating as they do with the sea at three points, viz., 
Cochin, Cranganur and Chetva, they are affected by the ffood 
tides twice in every 24 hours, when they rise about two feet and 
flow at the rate of 2^ miles an hour, except during the monsoon 
months, when the rapidity is according to the volume of the 
freshes. The water is salt, but during the rainy season it is 
almost fresh except in the vicinity of the openings into the sea. 
The banks are low and generally marshy, and the bed a slimy 
mixture of black mud and dark sand. The shore on either 
side is densely covered with cocoanut and betel-nut palms or 
else is a succession of paddy fields. 

The sea originally extended as far as the eastern shore of 
the present line of back-waters, and the tract of land between 
the latter and the sea, and the back-waters themselves came 
into existence in comparatively recent times by the antagonism 
between the rushing waters of the rivers and the littoral cur- 
rents, of the sea. “There being no lakes, in the still waters of 
which the rivers might clear themselves of the earthy matter 
swept along in their rapid • course from the hills, they arrive at 
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the beach laden with sand and alluvium, Jind at their junction ( haptkr i. 

with the ocean, being met traversely by the gulf streams, 

sand and soil with which they are laden, instead of being car- ‘ tkm! 

ried out to sea, are heaped up in bars along the shores, and 

tliese, being augmented by similar deposits held in suspen- 
sion by the currents, soon extend to north and soutli, and force 
the rivers to flow behind them in search of a new outlet. 

These formations once commenced, tluur growtli proceeds 
witli rapidity. At the mouth of the rivers, the bars thus cre- 
ated generally follow the direction of the current, and the 
materials deposited, being dried and partially consolidated in 
the intervals between tides, long embankments nre giiidually 
raised, behind which tlie rivers flow for considerable disiaiiees 
before entering the sea. Occasionally, these embouohures be- 
come closed by the accumulations without, and the pent-up 
watcu* assumes the ap[)earanoe of a still canal, more or less 
bi’oad according to the level of the bench, and extending for 
miles along the C(jast, betw'ceii the in.ainland and the new 
formations, lint, when swollen by th(‘ rains, if not assisted by 
aitilicial outlets to escape, they burst new openings for thom- 
selves; and not iinfre({uently they leave their arudent channtds 
converting into shallow lagoons, without ajiy visible exit 
III this manner were formed tlie back-waters and sea-board 
tracts of Cocliin. The tracd between thcCtanganiir and (hietwa 
bars, (tailed Manappurain, was the first to come into existence, 
and tliat long before tlui ('hristian era, as Cranganur was 
known to tlie Phoenicians, Greeks and Eomans as an empori- 
um of trade. The tracd between Cochin and Alh'ppcy, called 
Karappunim, was formed some centuries later, as it apjiears 
from the descriptions of Pliny and Ptohuny that it was not in 
existence in the first century A. D. , while the island between 
the Cocliiii and C/ranganur bars, called Vaipin or Piidu VaipUy 
wiis formed only iu the fourteeiitli century, t 

There are several fresh water lakes in tlie State, of Fimsu 
which the chief are the Enaiiiakal and the iNtamikodi in the 

IjAIvJjo* 

Trichur Taluk, the Muriyad in Mukundapuram, and the Kat- 
tukampal in Talapilli. The first twH) are eoimecied with each 
other, and have a combined area of over ‘25 sipiare miles, of 
which about 2^ square miles belong to the iVIalabar District. 


* Sir James Emerson Tennont’s Slcetches of the Xaturol Ilistor]! of i'ejilou , 
1 The names of these tracts are sif^nificant of their history. Manappurain 
means KarappiirniHi accreted land, and P/nZ/t Yaipu, r\v\w deposit 

There arc villages on the eastern hank of the back-water whose names arc similar- 
ly siguiftcaiit ; e. (j. , Kadamakudi or Kadalorakiidi, meaning sea-side settlement, 
and Ezhikani or A shikar a, meaning sea-shore (village). 
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CHAPTER I. These two lakes, which are fed by the Karuvannur, Viyyur and 
Fresh Vadakancheri rivers, channel out into the back-waters at 
lakes! two points— Enamakal in the north and Chirakal in the south— 

where bunds are put up to prevent the ingress of salt water 

during the hot season. At the commencement of the hot 
weather, these lakes are drained by means of steam pumps and 
Persian wheels, and the whole bed is cultivated with paddy. 
The Muriyad lake, which is much smaller in extent than the 
above, is fed by several small streams, and its surplus w^aters 
How into the Kavuvaniiur river during the monsoon months. 
It is also cultivated in the same manner as the Enamakal lake. 
The Kattukampal is a large irregular lake, of which only a small 
portion lies in Cochin territory, the rest being in the District 
of Malabar. 

Islands. back-waters in the Kanayannur-Cochin Taluk are 

throughout dotted with islands, the chief of which are Mula- 
vukad, Kadamakndi, Cheranellur and Kumbalangi, each about 
four square miUis in extent, Edakochi, Xumbalam, Cheppanam, 
Vendurutti and Chennamangalam, each about a square mile. 
Among th'.' smaller islands, each less than a S(iuaro mile in 
extent, are Vallarpadam, Cheriyakadamakudi, Kothat, Mulaiii- 
pilli, Cdiennur, Kaiidanad and Karikad. Pulliit, three s((uare miles 
in extent, and Panikanturut, 5() ficres, form part of the Cranga- 
nur Taluk, while Ariiiibur, about 1) square miles, and Pullu, 1.J 
square miles, arc picturesque islands in the Enamakal- Mana- 
kodi lake. Most of the islands in tlie back-waters were formed 
by llio deposit of alluviuiii brouglit down by the rivers during 
the monsoons. Tliey arc generally low and swampy, and favour 
the luxuriant growth of cocoanut ])alms. 

The Coast The coast line trends from north-north-west to the south- 
Lixe. sQiith-east through a length of 85 miles, of which a mile near 
the Cranganur bar lies in Travancorc and over half a mile near 
the Cochin bar iu British territory. The prevailing littoral 
current is from nortli to south, but is nowhere very strong, 
and consequently deep water is not to be found anywhere close 
iu shore. The sea-board is an unbroken stretch of sand and 
is pretty open, and there is no indentation wurthy of the name 
of harbour. But there arc outlets from the back-water to the 
sea at C.'ochin and at Cranganur, which afford refuge to small 
crafts with shallow draughts of water by enabling them to 
cross the bar, especially the one at Cochin, and to load and 
discharge their cargo in smooth water. Vessels of modern 
tonnage have to lie in the open roadstead, but during the nion- 
soou months it is unsafe for vessels to beat about on this 
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unsheltered coast owing to the heavy roll of the sea and the great chaptrb i, 
violence of the wind. All vessels have then to take refuge in 
the smooth water anchorage, known as the rand bay or mud — 
bank, at Narakal. 

The ports of Cochin are Cochin, Malipuram, Narakal and ^outs. 
Cranga,nur. Although the first of these ports lies entirely in 
the British District of Malabar, it is included in this list, as 
almost the whole sea-born trade of the State passes through 
this port, and its improvement and development are of more 
importance to Native Cochin than to British Malabar. It is 
the third largest trading port in Southern India, with imports 
and exports valued 239 and 298 lakhs cf rupees respectively, and 
an average tonnage of eight lakhs frequenting it per annum.* I'he 
port consists of an outer roadstead and an inner harbour with 
a large expanse of back-water behind it. The inner harbour, 
which is the river connecting the sea and the back-water, and 
dividing Cochin from Vaipin, is half a mile long and (>80 
yards wide opposite the flagstaff, and has a deptli of 30 to 40 feet. 

43iis depth is created and maintained only where the scour 
from the back-water is concentrated, but seaward of the flagstaff 
the outgoing current spreads latterally, the only controlling 
influence being the submerged sandbanks, which reach for 
a distance of nearly a mile from tlie shore. At this spot, where 
the outgoing currents meet the onshore seas, a bar is created 
in a semi-circular form from the shoal water off Vaipin 
point to that off Cochin point. As the bar carries only a depth 
of tweWe to eighteen feet of water and as it extends seaward 
for about a mile and a half, vessels of great draught cannot 
cross to tlic inner harbour, but have to lie about 2J miles 
off shore. As the removal of the bar would make Cochin one 
of tile finest liarbours in the world, proposals were made nearly 
thirty years ago to prevent the bar forming by the construction 
of groynes on either side of the entrance to the back-water, 
which, it was thought, would confine the current and keep open 
a channel by scour in the same way that the entrance to the 
back-water is now kept open. These proposals were however held 
to be impracticable, but fresh ones were made in 1902 to con- 
struct on the side of the back-water two wharves, each 1,000 feet 
iong, for the loading and shipment of goods, and to dredge a 
channel, 30 feet deep below low water spring tides, from the 
present anchorage through the bar and up the back-water to 
the position adopted for the wharves. When expert opinion 
^’as taken in England on these proposals, it was found that the 


These figures are for 1908 — 9 . 
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Ma lipiirnii 
and Xa fa kai. 


('ra)i,^aniif. 


'I’MK Napa 

K M. Mi l) 
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cost of (‘onstniciiiifi' ii sliollerod ]iar 1 ) 0 iir in tin's inannor would 
1)(‘ iilt()^c4h('L' p]*{)liil)itorv, and the Govornnu'ni ol.‘ Madras wen' 
tlH'reldix' “ I’ohirtantly coinpelkM to abandon Iho sclKMiKMintil 
tiiiKi and circiiiustaiicos r(‘vc*aled a pra^dicable jucnns of impro- 
vin'^^ tlui liarbonr * 

.\ralipurani and fsarakal ari' open roadsteads, wliioh arc 
^•(‘ncrally l■('sort('d to otdy diiriipi:^ the monsoon months, wluai 
1h(^ sliip[)in,i» from Cochin lak(‘s refuse at tlii^ tiiud liaiik of 
jS'arakal. Tlu'rc is a lla^slalf at ^ralipurain, from which lifi!;ht is 
(‘\hihit(‘d only trem tlu' rniddU^ of May to llu^ (aid of Scpt(nnb('r. 
Tho usid’iiliK'Ss and importan('(‘ of these* ports consist in their 
bc'ino lu'cessary adjuncts to tlu* ]iort of Cochin. The mud 
hank Jias jiowev(‘r rece ntly cxt(*nd(‘d s(*award a litth*, and its 
valiu* as an anchorage has laa'ii corr('spondiiyi»ly im])air(*d. 

Cran^atnir, tlu' Monziris of the ancients and descrihed l)v 
Pliny as Prhnitni emporium huLiac, had beam a, vcmw im])ortant. 
port for ov('r tweaity c(‘:itiiries, hat it has almost ceased to b(' a 
])ort now. mouth of the river or the iniu'r harbour is beinf:^ 

blocked ]i|) by sand banks and alluvial islands formed by the 
('onllict of lh(‘ s(‘a and the* riven*, and only small boats can (‘iiten* 
the liai*!)onr now. No vessels call at Ibis [)ort now to load or 
unload ^’oods, ex(.!e])t a h'w native' crafts from Pombay with tlu'ir 
caryo ol salt (‘onsi^iU'd to Travancorex ddicse V(‘ss(‘ls hav(^ to 
stand off at sext, as tlu'v cannot (‘nie'r the liai’bonr foi' want of 
wate’i', and tlu; salt is broiyi'ht in small boats to the* elejiot at 
Pallipuvam, ddio soutliern bank of the mouth or imu'r 
hai-boiir as we'll as a pari of the neirlherii bank is d’ravaiicorc 
teu’i'itory. 

The re' are* seinu’^ smooth water anchorages on the', west coast 
known as mud banks oi’ mud l)ays, the' (thii'f of which are' those' 
e)f Naiakal and Alle'])])e'y. ^bhe' botteim e)f these anchorage's 
consists e)f t I h' v(‘iy line'st mud, gretniish black in cohiin* aiiel 
v(‘i*y mu'tuous te) the' teiuch, and during the monsoon this mud 
rise's tromthe bottom of the' s(‘a , becomc's dispc'rsed in tlu^ water 
and ctfe'ctually stills the' surf. Siiips can tlu'n rid(^ saJely in llu'se 
loads, and load anel discharge cargo in e'h'ai* wate*r on the open 
e'oast all thi*oiigh the' south-we'st monsoon seaseai. The; mud 

* Madras ( 'lOViTiimL'iit OreicfN, Nos. 150 and .‘iOS, datod 4tli Alarcli 
laO'J, and latli ,Iul\ lOUA r«'spo(;t i vol\ . Sc\t'fa.l distin^iiislu'd person a who 
lia\o \ isited the li.irhonr, J -ords C’nr/on. Kitrliciua- and .Vinpthill airionj' others, 
lia\o luH ii \cr\ favoui:il)l\ ijn])ressod l)\ its n:itni-al adv.i ntajjjcs and havt' thon<;ht 
tii^hl' of its possihilitios. I n the o])inion of local iiierehaiits and eii'^ineers the 
cost of iniproN in^ tlu* harhonr will not he prohil)itor\ , as they coiiiidentlv expecL 
a sidticiciit 1 y larL;(‘ nicjuno to cover the interest on the )e(|tiired outlay, spt'cially 
now that the railway has l)c<*n ext<*n(led to Mrnaknlani. 
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flat at Narakal extends about tlireo miles alon^^ the shore fromen.\i’TKH i. 

south to Jiortli Jiiid four and a hall miles out to i^ea. Tliis baidv 

does not seem to have shilled its position at any time to any 'hank. 

n]-(‘at extent, while the Alleppey bank is said to have moved 

about fifteen miles dui’ing th(^ last two liundred years. 

Tlie nature and oi’igiii of this singular phenomenon liave itsorijiin 
not yet becMi fully investiga,t(id. Of all the investigations 

liitherto made, ])r. King’s seems to be the most thorougli and 
valuable, and tlie following is a l)net‘ suniinary oF the I’esults of 
his investigation.' ^fhe mud of thes(^ banks is full of organic. 
niatt(U* and contains a sensible amount of oil, sonu^ of whieli 
may have been derived from the (h'compositiou of tlu'se orga- 
nisms. In all seasons it is laisily stiiTial up, and it lu'vi'r scuttles 
down into a uniformly compact (h^posit, ])ut h.is an upper 
stratum in a great('r states of li(|uidity than its lower de))ths. 

T]h‘. wat('r ov(‘r thi' mud is known to (;aliii down only after tlu' 
south-west monsoon lias (aunnuuiced, and then' lias been a 
stirring up of the sea and mud. The (piieting of the waters is 
iiitiaisified according to the amount of rainfall during the mon- 
soon, and the calmness continues througliout the numsoon, 
a])])arently without any frc'sh stirring ii]) of tlie mud. 'J’he 
wat('r is sii])j(*ct at tinu's to consid<'ral)le agitation through the 
hiirsting up of great huhhh's of water, mud or gas — it is not 
(jiiitii clear which when the watin* oviu: the lainks ht'comes 
considerahly fresliened, and also gives off fetid odours. At such 
linu's Ihe fish inhahiting it are killed off in large mimhors ; Init 
wlK'tlicr owing to the freshening of the sea-water or the exhi- 
])ili()n of poisonous matter and vapour is not clear : pt‘rluips,it is 
due to both caaises. Th(‘ soothing of the surf is to he attributed 
to ih(^ oily constitution of the mud, as ('xperimeut has conlirm- 
(‘<1 tliu traditionally understood action of oil on troubh'd waters. 

But the aiununt of oil derivable fi'om the di'composit ion of tlie 
animal a nd vi^getulile matter of the organisms in the mud w'ould 
h(' hardly sufliciiuit to ac*x*ount for the feature's ('xliihih'd ; hence 
it is n(‘C(‘ssai’y to look to otlior source's for the oil, and cvtui for 
the continued supply of the mud itself, which is entii’ely ca,rri(‘(I 
away and distrihuted l)y littoral currents. 'I’h(*re is (evidently 
an underground dischai’ge of wate'r into tlu^ sea from tho hack- 
water hcliiiid Narakal during tlood time, the inland waters being 
al a higlier level than tho sea. '^Diis jiassage of underground 
water must, more? particularly during heavy rains, force out 
large (|uantitic's of mud, while a continuous, thougli very small, 

* ('()nsiil(‘r((ti(>iis oik the smooth ir(tter onchormirs or mmt hanhsof XiO'ahal 
foid Mlcppcn an (he Trovdueorc loast. by W. ii. A., D. Sc., Deputy 

Su})L-riutciidont, ( loologicul Survey of I iidi.i -• Records of the (leoIogicLil Survey 
Inditi, Vol. Wll. 
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CHAPTEB X. stream of the same oil and mud may be kept under the lower 
pressure of ordinary back-water level. Not only would the 
bank, underlying sludge and its product be forced out, but it is con- 

ceivable that the mud from the back-water should find its way 

into the same vents, and for a time replace that carried off in 
the first instance, oil and gas being absorbed in it during that 
time of replacement. The presence of petroleum seems to be 
accountable by the fact that, besides the alluvial deposits, large 
lumps of clay or compactor mud and vegetable remains in a 
more or less decayed form are brought to the surface during 
the prevalence of the ebullitions. Such clays occur in the 
Varkala deposits associated with lignite beds, in which occur 
trunks and roots of trees in every stage of decay. It may well 
be that these Varkala deposits extend northwards under the 
Alleppey-Porakad and Narakol alluvium and that it is from 
tliese deposits, as being deeper seated, older and lignitiferous, 
that the earth-oil is generated. Thus, the banks, their 
smoothening influence, and their position within certain ranges 
of the coast may be entirely due to (1) the discharge of mud from 
under the lands by the percolation or underground passage of 
lagoon water into the sea ; (2) the presence in this mud of oily 
matter, derived perhaps in part from the decomposition of 
organisms, but principally from the distillation of oil in sub- 
jacent lignitiferous deposits belonging presumably to the 
Varkala strata ; and (8) the action of littoral currents which, 
slowly and through long periods of years, carry the mud down 
the coast to certain points whence it is dissipated seawards. 

Soils prevailing soil is a red ferruginous loam. At the foot 

of the ghats and the isolated portion of the Chittur Taluk, this 
loam is derived from gniess of a micaceous or liornblendic 
variety which is the chief underlying rook. On the slopes of 
the ghats, there is in several places an overlying layer of black 
mould formed of decayed vegetable matter. In the middle zone, 
which contains the major portion of the cultivated area, the 
soil is lateritic, being derived from a qiiartsoze variety of 
gniess. It is of course not uniform in quality, varying as it 
does from rich loam to uncultivable laterite. The soil of the 
level country near the back-water and the sea is generally 
arenacious, and consists of recent deposits of sand and mud, 
mostly due to river alluvium. In the Chittur Taluk, a layer of 
black cotton or regar series of soil is found in the valleys 
through which the Korayar and the Varattar rivers flow. The 
occurrence of this soil here seems to be due to the fact that 
these two rivere, which have their source in the black soil region 
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of the Pollachy Taluk, deposit on their banks during floods the 
soil brought down from that region. 

The ryots in these parts divide the soils into three classes 
pasiina j pasimarasi rasi — which correspond roughly to 

the soils of the three regions as above described. Pasima is a 
rich, tenacious soil, pasimarasi is the same with an admixture 
of sand, and rasi is sandy soil. 

A heavy annual rainfall, a warm humidity of the atmos- 
phere and a uniform temperature throughout the year as tested 
by the thermometer are the characteristic features of the climate 
of Cochin, as of the west coast generally. * The rainfall is not 
only heavy but fairly regular as to time and quantity, though 
not uniform in its territorial distribution. There is a gradual 
increase in the quantity of rainfall as we proceed from the 
coast towards the mountains, but Chittur, owing to its situ- 
ation within the Palghat gap, is an exception, and receives 
much less rain than any other part of the State. While the 
mean annual rainfall is only 102 inches in Ernakulam, it is 
182 in Trichur, and as much as over 150 on the Nelliampatis, 
but it drops down to 6G inches in Tattamangalam (Chittur). 
The abundance as well as the irregular distribution of the 
rainfall is caused by the Western Ghats, which arrest the 
lower strata of rain clouds brought up Irom the Indian Ocean 
by the periodical winds of the south-west monsoon and cause 
the rain to precipitate on the narrow stretch of country be- 
tween them and the sea. The fall is heavier in the mountains 
owing to the cooling which the saturated current undergoes 
in its ascent, amounting to about 1'" in each 400 feet, and 
causes the great precipitation on the face of the ghats. But 
the rain clouds passing through Chittur are not all arrested 
in this manner, as some of them escape through the gap to 
Coimbatore, and consequently Chittur receives less rain than 
the other parts of the State, and Pollachi, situated right 
opposite the gap, receives more rain than the tracts adjoining 
it on the other side of the ghats. The average number of 
rainy days during the 3 'ear is 130 in Ernakulam, 145 in Tri- 
chur, 151 on the Nelliampatis and 100 in Tattamangalam. 


* No meteorological obBervations, except rainfall, are officially recorded 
111 the State, The figures relating to temperature, humidity, etc., given in this 
section, are those pertaining to British Cochin. The statistics of temperature 
relating to that town were kindly furnished by the Government Meteorologist, 
Madras. All the other figures and some of the facts have been taken from The 
Climate and Weather of India ^ Ceylon and Burmah by Dr. H. F. Blandford, 
i’. R. S., F. R. Met. S. 


CHAPTER I. 

Soils. 


Climate. 

Rainfall. 
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CHATTER I 

Climate. 


Humidity. 


The mean monthly and annual rainfall, derived from ten 
years’ observation at three of the stations mentioned above, is 

given in the margin. It 
will be seen from it that 
December, January and 
February are the driest 
months, during which 
there is hardly any rain- 
fall, that the extreme 
heat of March, April and 
May is slightly relieved 
by a few occasional 
showers, that June and 
July, which are preemi- 
nently the monsoon 
months, account for 
about 50 per cent, of the 
annual rainfall, and that 
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14*0 

7*4 

November 

40 

5*4 

2*1 
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ri 

1*0 

1*5 

Total 

101*0 

132*5 

00*2 


the quantity of rain that falls in August and September, 
the montns intervening between the two monsoons, is about 
equal to that falling in the north-cast monsoon months, 
\VA., October and November. This monthly distribution of 
rainfall is fairly uniform year after year. 


Owing to tlie absence of a thick layer of (jool earth on the 
surface, as in the temporate zone, capable of quickly absorbing 
the sun’s rays, the surface soil becomes superheated, and by 
constantly radiating its heat by day and by night, maintains 
a comparatively high temperature. ^L’ho ocean current wliich 
sweeps across from the African and Madagascer shores and 
the sea breeze which daily blows for several hours in the dry 
weather saturate the atmosphere with moisture, while the 
winds of the south-west monsoon roll before them dense 
masses of vapour. The atmosphere is thus in a more or less 
saturated condition throughout the year, and consequently 
the superfluous heat given off by the earth’s surface is not 
radiated off into space, but is largely absorbed by the acque- 
ous vapour by which the atmosphere is surchanged. Thus 
are created tlie heaviness of the atmosphere and the steamy 
heat which are so often felt on this coast. The mean humi- 
dity of the atmosphere is as much as 70 per cent- of saturation 
at the lowest and 88 per cent, at the highest, while the mini- 
mum' and maximum in Coimbatore just on the other side of 
the ghats are only 52 and 75 per cent, respectively. The 
average cloudiness of the sky is 48 per cent, of the sky expanse. 
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Compensating advantages however are not wanting. The chapthh t. 
atmosphere of this coast, when it is hottest, is not so hot as ^ 
tliat of the east coast when in tlie same condition, nor is the Tompeiuture. 
annual range of temperature, whetlier mean or absolute, so 
considerable. As the sea never l)econies superheated like the 
land, the sea-breeze which blows regularly throughout the 
year moderates the intensity of the heat, while the country 
is shi(dded by the ghats from the desiccating winds of the 
Deccan tableland. Further, in the process of evaporation 
which goes on in the hours of the hottest sunshine from the 
s('.a, the rivers and the back-waters, a large amount of the heat 
becomes latent or insensible. On the other hand, during the 
monsoon months a fairly high temperature is kept up, notwith- 
standing the earth being screened by heavy clouds, by the 
condensation of the acqueous vapour and tlui consequent 
liberation of the heat. The annual mean maximum tempera- 
ture, as obsei’ved from the readings of tlie last twenty years, 
is 87*4 and the mean minimum 75“, the annual mean being 
81*2''. '^riie JMcan liighest and lowest temperature of the year 
being 95’ and G7' respectively, the mean annual range is only 
28*, but the absolute range of temperature is 87*4", as the 
highest recorded reading is 98*8" (14th February 1894) anj 
the lowest 1)0*9" (20th January 1902). * 


The year is divisible into three seasons, the dry, the hot Seasons, 
and the wet, and their rotation takes place with great regu- 
larity as a rule. The dry or dewy season begins with December 
and lasts for about two months and a half, when the mean 
temperature is 79" and the mean humidity is 72 per cent. 

The days arc generally hot, but the nights, wuth dew fall 
more or h'ss heavy, are fairly cool. The temperature is 
thus less uniform during this season than in the other two. 

In the latter half of J^'ebruary the mean temperature rises to 
about 81' , in March to 88" and in April to nearly 80". In the 
lirst part of May, the temperature keeps up to the average of 


* 'I'ho pc'culiiu'itics of climate disclosed 
made more manifest if these figures are compared 


Amuial mean temperature... 
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^Fean annual range of temperature 
Highest recorded reading... 
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Number of rain jr days 


by the above figures will be 
witli tliose, Siiy, for ^Fadras. 
British Cocliiii. Madras, 
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(’HA PTE II 

Climate. 


Winds. 


April, but in tho latter part, the heat is moderated by frequent 
showers- With the beginning of June, the south-west monsoon 
breaks out and the wet season commences. The months of 
June and July, when the mean temperature falls to IT, are 
characterised l)y heavily clouded skies, copious rainfall, frequent 
squalls and high humidity. In August and September and 
dui’ing the north-west monsoon months of October and 
Noveml)er, there are frequent showers of rain, but they ar() 
neither so iieavy nor so continuous as those of June and July, 
^riu^ average temperature of this period is tho same as that of 
liie dry sc^ason, but it is much more equable. Though the 
seasons rotate in the order above described, some remarkable 
deviations from it are sometimes observed. The highest tempe- 
raturci is generally rccord(;d in April and May and the low(^st in 
December and January, but in 189*2,1898 and 1890, the highest 
temj)erature was rc’corded in January, and in 1900 the lowest 
was in August. 

From June to November, the south-west monsoon winds 
of greater or less inhmsity prevail in the Arabian Sea, and 
th(\v usually set in on this coast in the Ix^ginning of June. 
They have their greatest extension and also the greatest 
intensity in July and August. They begin to fall off in 
stremgth in September and continue to decrease in intensity 
in th(^ south of the Arabian Sea in Octobei* and November, 
but withdraw gradually during these months from the north 
and ceiiti'c of tho sea area, being replaced by light variable 
winds. From Dcicember to May, the air motion consists of 
an alternating movement between land and sea (land and sea- 
breezes) and of a feeble general movement from directions 
betw(ion north and w('st. 'Fhe land w'inds begin at sunrise and 
subside before noon, while the sea winds begin at noon and 
subside soon after sunset. But as the season advances, the 
increasing temperature has the effect of gradually diminishing 
th('. pej'iod of tlie land winds and increasing that of the sea 
winds by an aggregate of about live hours. This ]*ule does 
not however hold good fully in regard to that part of Malabar 
and Cochin which faces the Palghat gap. During December 
and January when north-east winds obtain in tho cemtre and 
south of the Jfay of J3engal and the air movement is continued 
across the Deccan, Mysore and South Madras, the west coast 
in general is sheltered from these winds by the ghats, hut they 
blow violently through tho gap across the territory situated 
between 1(F 25’ and 19‘ 55’, N. lat. These land winds blow 
impetuously for abemt two months, and sometimes almost 
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continuously during day and iiiglit They tire very dry winds, chapter i. 
and though it is unpleasant to bo exposed to them, tliey 
ure in no way deleterious. It is believed that the strength 
and intensity of these winds are proportionate to the severity 
of the monsoon rains. * 

('ochin has not for many years experienced natural calami- Napirni caia- 
lies of any great magnitude. Owing to the copiousness and ^ 

regularity of the rains, the State has hitherto escaped the 
horrors of actual famine. Thci’e is no record of any destructive 
earth(|uakes having been experienced here). The greatest shock 
that was felt within living meniory Avas that of tlui 8th 
February 1000, a shock which was felt throughout Southern 
India. Though monsoon inundations occur frequently in the 
low lying triicts, destructive floods arc of rare occurrence. The 
most important floods that occurred in recent years were those 
of 1.882 and 1907: in the former year all tlie rivers in tlui Stale 
a,nd in the latter the Chalakudi and the Karuvannur overflowed 
tlndr blinks and did considerable damage fo crops and cattle, 
but few human lives were lost. Heavy S(|ualls are not uiifreciueut 
(luring the monsoou montlis, but of great destructive storms 
there are no records. Hail storms are of v(uy rare oc:mi‘rence. 

Fvosions of tli<i sea-shore have occurred not imfre(|nenily, the 
most serious of whieli in recent years was the one that took 
place in 1907 at Andikadavu about eight miles to the south of 
Fochin. In 1875 the baedv-waters broke through into the sea 
at the Cruze Milagre gap two miles south of Cochin, and it 
was apprehended that the breacli, if left unattended to, would 
eventually silt u]) tlie Cochin harbour and destroy the Holgliatty 
island. It was tilled up by tlie Hritish Government with miicli 
diriiculty and at mucli expense to which the Darhar contribu- 
ted Us. 00,000. rrotectivii works arc still maintained. 

The climate, tliough moist and often unpleasant, is iiotKiToLtsof the 
particularly unhealthy. In fact, “ the large absolute amount 
of moisture always present in tlie air is almost as congenial to the 
health of man as it is favourable to the growth and dcvelopinciit 
of vegetation”. l But tho excc.ssive humidity of the atmospliere 
renders the climate relaxing and debilitating, especially to 
Europeans and people of sedentary habits. The lower hills and 
parts of the Cliittur Taluk are feverish during the dry months, 
while the sea-board tracts, ])rol)ably owing to the unwliolesomc- 
ness of the drinking water, breed elephantiasis. As for vegetable 


Indian Meteorological memoirs , Part T, Vol. X. 

I Natural ISclccikm and Tropical Nature hy A. R. Wallace, p. 17. 
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^CLBfATr^ life, “ it is hardly necessary to remark that in such a climate 

J tlie vegetation has all the luxuriance that is commonly 

associated with onr ideas of the tropics. The strip of low plain 
that borders the greater part of the coast is covered with 
cocoanuts and rice fields and the villages are embowered in 
groves of betel-nut palms and talipots. Cassia, pepper and 
cardamoms flourish wild in the jungles, and form staple pro- 
ducts for ex})orf. The fact that the pepper is cultivated 
witliout th(i screens used in other parts of India to preserve 
the humid atmosphere about it is the best proof of the dampness 
and equabilit} of the climate. The low valleys are richly 
clothed with rice fields, and the hill sides with millet and other 
dry crops, whilst the gorges and slopes of the rnoimtains are 
covered with dense and luxuriant forest”, * Hut vegetation 
receives a scA^cre check in the dry months, especially iu the tracts 
over which the liot land winds blow' unimpeded through tlu; 
Palghat gap, when all grasses and shrubs wdtlier aw'ay and 
dry, and the grounds assume a parched up appearance. The 
climate, particularly in the wet season, lias also the effect of 
damaging all kinds of property that are liabh', to b(j spoilt by 
excessive moistiiic. During tlic monsoon months, if particular 
care is not taken, iron and st(.*el get rusty, artieh^s made of leather, 
woollen articles of clothing, silks, etc. get spotted or mild(;wed 
or damaged by iiis(*cfs, dry rot g(its into Avood AV’ork exposed 
to sun and rain, and even glazed writing pa];er becomes damp. 
(iKOiiOOY. 'l^lie State has never been geologically survtiyed, and it is not 
t herefore possible to give here any dctaihal account of its geolo- 
gical formation, t Dr. W. King of th(i (Icological Survciy of India 
devoted a season's Avork in 1880 — 81 to a general oxaiiiiiiation 
of the geology of a })ortion of Travancon^, and in his General 
Sketch ” he lias embodied the results of his observations ga- 
thered in visits to Cochin and Malabar, wliidi have, he says, 
ouabled him to generalise as to the lie and character of the 
very few' rock foiJiiations over the country far to the northward” 
of the scene of liis immediate explorations in Travancore. 
The following extracts from his sketch are therefore quoted 
liere as the only authoritative pronouncement on the subject 
as yet available. 

“The Tnivjinoorc Stato, it lins lor.” had a very irreoiilsn* (‘asi- 

rru frontier, has now i)een settled as lyiii” praetieally to the wiistwaud of 
tlie main wator-shed of the southern ])ortion of the ”reat mo\intainoiis 

* Clunate and Weather of India, etc., by H. E. Hl'Uidford, p, 1G8. 

I Siinee this'was sent to the press, the services of a s[)ecialist liavc been 
eutcrtaiiiod by the Darbar to coniluet the ecological siii vcy of the State. 
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backbone or midrib of Southern India, uliicli stretclie^ from the low- CHAPTER I. 
Jying gap of Pidghat, below the Nilgiris, to within sonic fifteen miles of 
Cape Coniorin, * * 


“In the northern part of the country the mountain mass is very broad, 
but just south of the rcermad ]nirallel (the northern limit of my pro])cr 
work) the hilly backbone narrow’s considerably and becomes a lengthened 
series of more or less ])arallel ridges w ith lower and lower intermediate 
valleys. These are striking with the gneiss, or about west-north-w(;st and 
cMst-south-east, there being at the same time a line of higher masses and 
])eaks cuhninatiiijr the main ridge, from which the ribs run away, as indi- 
cated, to the low country. 

“ The mountain land does not, as may bo S(‘en by any good map, run 
down the middh; ol' tlic peninsula, but keeps to the. w’estward ; so tliat 
llu'ie is a bioad stretch of low’ country on th(‘ Afadura. and Tinnevclly si(l(‘, 
while that of Travancore is naiTow. Then the mountains drop rather 
suddenly to the east, w’hilc they send long sjuirsdown to within a com])a- 
lativcly short distance of the w(‘stern coast. There is Ihns still, in 
.Madura and Tinnevclly, a southerly ja'olongalioii of the wide ])lains of 
lh(‘ i’arnatie, which stretch round hy Capo Comorin and join tli(‘ narrower, 
thoiigli rather more elevated, low eountry of ’rraNaiieore, Cochin and 
.Malal)ar. 

“This luiri’ower and somewhat higher laiul of the west coast t)resenis 
also nnmistakahlc traces of a plat(Miu or terraced character which is host 
(lis])la,y(‘(l about Trivandi'uni, and northw jirds past Cochin into tlic Malahai* 
<*oinitiy. South of TriNandnim these marks graduallx disappeai', the last 
li’act! being iji ilu; flat u[)laud or [)lateau hurdering the sea-shoi-e at 
Jvolachel. * 

Nei'llnvards from Trivandrum there arc* narrow* strips of ahsolulclv 
low land, that is ou I hi^ sea level, markcul by sand\ andallu\ial flats and 
long back-waters or lagoons. These w iden cjiit northwards from (,)uilon, 
until at Allc'pjaw (Aulapolas ) thei'c is a w’idth of about twehe miles of such 
fonnatioiis, with tlic very cxtciisi\ c; l»ack-water which stretches fai* [)ast 
(’ochi)i. 


“Tlic rock fonnations are- first, and most ])rcvaltmt and foundational, 
the gncM’ss seric's ; and then on it, hut oid\ in a very small way, the 
^hiilon hnls, which arc sn[)i)osed to be of eocene age. These last a]*e over- 
lapped hy the W<frl’illi beds, wdiicli eertaiidy a])pear to belong to a 
dilfereut series, and arc thus perhaps of upper tertiary age ; they api)ear 
also to 1)0 cquivalc'nt to the. Cuddalorc sandstor.es of the (’oromaiidel, 
l*’i Daily, there are the reeeiit dc[KJsits. 


“ The gneisses arc genc'i'ally of the massive grey section of the series, 
that is, they are nearest to the rocks of the* Kilgiri.v, though they differ 
b’om tluan in being coarse-grained or more largely crystalli/.cd, and iji 
being gcuierally cpiartzosc rock.s. 


‘‘ So cjuartzosc arc they, tliat there ai*c*, locally, frccpicnt thin beds of 
nearly pure quartz rock w hich are at times very like reefs of vcin-c|iuirtz. 
Often these beds are strongly felsjiatliie, the felspar occurring among the 
quartz in distinguishable grains, or larger crystalline masses, giving the 
lock rather a granitic appeiimncc. The only other region where I know 


leiimncc. JLl 
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(IIAPTKU r. of somewhat similar beds of (luartz rock occurring with oilier gneisses is in 
GEOliO(;Y. ilic schistose region of the Nellore District. There, however, the quartz 
rock becomes often a line, conqiact (juartzite ; here, in Travancorc, there 
are no approaches to such compact forms. 

“ The common gneisses arc felspathic (juartzosc varieties of white or 
grey colors, very largely charged with garnets. A ])articular form of them 
is an exceedingly tough, but largely crystallized, dark-grey or greenish fcls- 
pathic rock. 

“ ^lassivc hornbleiidic gneisses are not common. Indeed, hornblende 
may be said to be a comparatively rare constituent of the Travancorc 
gneisses. 

“ All the gneisses arc more or less charged with titaiiiferous iron in 
minute grains; they are likewise— only more visibly- as a rule, highly 
garnctiferous. In fact, one might say that Travancorc is essentially a 
country of garnctiferous gneisses. The garnets themselves are only loesilly 
obtainalde, it being imiiossiblc to break them from the living rock while 
they arc generally d(H.*ouiposcd or weathered. They are generally of small 
siz(‘, but are very rich in color, the precious garnet being very common. 
Oth(‘r inineraU, such as red, blue, and yellow sap|)bir(‘ and jacintli, ar(‘ 
found among the garnet sands so common on the sea-shore at certain 
l)laces. The sea-sands are also full of titaniferous iron grain. * * 

“The general lie. of the gneisses is in two or three parallel folds 
striking west-north-west to cast-south-east. There is. p*‘rha])s, rather a 
tendency of llie strike more to tbo Jiortbward in the broad part of the 
bills, about Veennad, and on toward.s the Uoclun territory. * * 

“The great feature about tin; gneisses in Travancorc, and indeed 
also in Cochin and Malabar, is their extraordinary tendency to weather 
or deconq)ose, generally into white, yellow, or reddish fels])athie (ilaycy 
rocks, which, in many plac(‘s and oft(*n very extcMisively, ultimaUily 
boeome wluit is here always called lafrrilr. The evidences of these tire, 
after all, only well stjcii in the Held, but it may be stated here that 
these are seen ])iincipally in the constituent minerals, Jiiainly the quarts, 
being still identifiable in iiiueh of the rock; in the lamination or foliation 
being also traceable; in the gradual change from the massive living lock 
to the soft and finally bard, scabrous, and vermicular ferruginous clayey 
resultant called latiu’ite ; and in the thin, ]>alc, and poorly huTUginous forins 
exhibited by the weathering and alteiation of the more felspathic and 
(iuartzose gneisses. 

“ This altered form of the Weathered gneiss occurs over a definite 
area which f have laid down approximately in the map. At the same 
time, the change from imweathered gneiss to this belt is not sharp ; for 
long before the eastern limit of the more generally lateritized belt is 
reached, approaching it from the mountain zone, the great change lias 
begun. 


“Very soon after one begins to leave the higher ribs of the moun- 
tains and to enter on the first long .slopes leading down to the lo\v country, 
the gnei-ss begins to be weathered for some depth into a clayey rock, 
generally of pale colors, streaked and veined with ferruginous matter, and 
lie ving always aiv appreciable upper surface of scabrous or pisolitic brown 
iron clay, which is, of course, probably largely the result of ferruginous 
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wash, and, less so, of fernif>;inou.s infiltration. Also Hie fciTuginons and CHAPTER T. 
lateritoid character is devolved to a certain extent according to the com- ClKOLOGY. 
position of the gneisses ; but, on the whole, there is no doiibt that the 
upper surface generally over large areas is lateritizecl to a certain depth 
irr(‘speetive of the varying constitution of the strata. 

‘‘ 1'hen, as the rocks are followed or crossed Avestwnrd, the alteration 
lieeonies more frecpient, decided and deeper s(*ated ; though still, all over 
tin' Held, ridges, humps and liosses of the living rock rise u}) from the 
surrounding more or less dccoinposed low-lying rock areas. 

‘•This generally irregular and fitfully altered condition of tln^ gneisses 
begins at an elevation of about 400 h'et above the s('a, and tlius it extends 
as a sort of fringe of varying width along the lower slopes cf the 
mountains. 

“At a yet lower level, say from two hundred to one hundred and 
fifty feet, and so nearer the sea coast, iliere is a bettor defiiu'd belt of 
more decidedly Jateritized form of weathered gneiss, in which tin* unaltered 
rock occurs less fre<iucntly, and then always in morii or less Hatly rounded 
liinnjis and masses, which never rise above a general d(‘ad level. This 
belt is, in faet, a country of undulating downs (where free from tliiek and 
lofty jungle), or tolerably uniform level stretelies of forestland. Oeeasion- 
ally it also shows a idatc'an surfaee, or it is broken into small and low 
flat-top])e(l hills. Always it is very deeply indentcid by river and str(*am 
valk'vs, or even by some of the hack-waters wliicli have high aiid stei'p 
shores, 

“ Further northwards the plateau character of ilu' lateritic gneiss belt 
is very well d(‘velopod in ^Malabar. 

*• it is remarkable of this coastal belt of country that its laterite (an 
aliei’cd, or ferruginonsly infiltrated condition of weathered or decompos- 
ed gneiss) is not to l)e distingnislied from any other laferife*, (*xeept that 
which is made of obviously dctrital material.” * 

Tlie cliiof building material in the State is laterite, Laiorito. 
which occurs in all parts of it except the low, sandy 2)laiTis 
;nid tile isolated portion of the Chittur Taluk. As it is 
soft and yielding in the mass before exposure to the atmos- 
phere, it is easily quarried ; when it is exposed to the action 
of the weather, it hardens and becomes snitahh' for the 
construction of buildings, bridges, etc. Jlut it is not so 
durable as liricks and other materials whicli are in us{^ 
elsewhere. There arc two varieties of latcjrito, vcisicular and 
I)ellety. “ The former is a ferruginous hardened clay pcrmoat(Rl 
by numerous vesicular branching and anastomosing tubes half 
an inch or less in diameter. Wheretho laterite has not been e.\- 
posod to the air, the tubes are filled with a whitish yellow clay 
containing a smaller percentage of iron and a greater percentage 

* (leneral SJcetch of the Geology of the Tmvancore State — Kccords of llio 
floorcgictil Survey of India, Yol. X^^ 
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• of potasli than the w«alls of the tubes. Tlic deeper one digs, and 
the less affected the latcrite is by the weather, the fainter becomes 
the distinction between the walls and their contents. Finally it 
disappears altogether, and what is laterite above is clay below. 
The pellety variety is more solid, and consists of small irregiilai’ 
nodules of red oxide of iron cemented together by similar mate- 
rial. It is a more advanced stage of laterite induced by exposure 
to the elements, and the process of its formation may be seen 
going on in many places. The contents of the tubes are washed 
out by the rains, and the exposed parts of the vesicular laterite 
break up. The tube walls disintegrate into little sub-angular, 
irregular pieces, and washed down by rain and rivers are depo- 
sited in lower levels*’. * 

The mineral productions of the State arc few, and are at 
present of no economic value. Gold is found in the sands of the 
river and the sea near Cranganur, and used to be laboriously 
sifted in the old days. This industry was at no time a very pay- 
ing concern, and was given up more than a century ago. Iron used 
to be worked in the Talapilli andChittur Taluks, but the influx 
of cheaper English material killed the native industry more than 
half a century ago. The ruins of several old furnaces for obtain- 
ing iron from laterite were visible in these Taluks till recently. 
From the account of their geological formation it is evident 
that iron exists in the laterite regions in large quantities, but in 
the absence of coal it will probably not pay to work it. 

The flora of the State are rich in variety and luxuriance, 
but they have not yet been systematically studied, t Some 
account of the timber trees and other wild flora is given in 
Cliapter V, and the ordinary cultivated products, including 
trees grown primarily for fruit, in Chapter TV. Only tho more 
important trees characteristic of the plains will l)e noticed here- 
The most numerous as wxdl as the most noticeable tree in the 
sandy plains along the sea and the back-waters is the cocoanut 
palm (Cocos nuciferd), but most of the trees growing in the latc- 
rite plains are also seen there, but not in abundance. In the 
latter, mango (Mangifera Indica)^^^A\Q>Qk{ AHocarims integrifolia) 


* Malabar District Gazetteer^ Vol. T, p. 14. 

t Tfortiis Malaharicns, compiled by n- Dutch Governor of Cochin, Baron 
Van Rheodc, and liis collaborator ^latthaeus, a Carmalito monk, with the assist- 
ance of three native physicians, and published in twelve volumes at Amsterdam 
between 108G and 1704 with nearly 800 copper plate engravings, describes most 
of the trees and plants on the west coast; but the list yet remains to be classified 
by a modern expert. 
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are abundant, but grafted mango trees are exotics of recent 
{vrdwtb. The peepal tree (Ficus religiosn) and charnpaka ( MiclicU 
ia champaca) trees are generally found in the vicinity of Hindu 
temples, while the banyan (Ficus hettgalensis) is largely seen 
planted in the avemues along with jack, mango, cashew nut 
(Anacnrdhnn oecuFntnlc) vomica {Sitrifeini(>s nux vomica) and 
ungu (Hogumia glahrri)^i\iQ Wiohwv ^ I'oinciftna regi()^ and 
neem (Meliu azadirurhtd). Among other trees growing iu the plains 
are the silk-cotton nnjrnrtimuvi) ^ the portia {Thes- 

pesia /mpulnea), the casuarina(C/'/«n«r/V/ eguisitifolia) , the tama- 
rind indicu). the drumstick (Monuga pterygosperma), 

the bread fruit (Artoenrpus incisifoUa), the nutmeg {Mijristica 
frugraus), the Malay apple {Eug'‘)t/a uuducceusix), the rose apple 
{Eugenhfjanibos), and ihe I am boo (B ‘mhnsa arundinuceu), 1 he 
chief palms to be found, besides the co'oanut, are the areca or 
betel-nut palm {Areca c(d(din), which is grown in all parts of 
the State, the bastard sago (Caryofrf nreiifi), the talipot (Corypha 
vmj)raciiiiferc(),\\h\ch is grown only in the northern Taluks, and 
the palmyra palm (Borassns /lahel/ifer) gvo\\n iivdMy in east 
Talajiilli and Chittur. I'lie plantain is grown in almost all the 
compounds attached to dwelling houses, while the bauaiia, 
which requires to be heavily watered and manured, is grown in 
patches by the side of paddy fields . and on river banks. In 
the gardens are also grown in large quantities cucumbers, pump- 
kins, caladiums, yams, and other vegetables and edible roots. 

The forests of Cochin contain all the larger animals of 
Southern India, but the advance of cultivation, the exploitation 
of the forests and the enterprise of shikaris have during the 
past fifty years not only considerably reduced th(*ir number, but 
have al^o driven them to the sholas of the higher ranges. 
Elephants and bison still roam in herds in the interior parts of 
all the forests to the south of the Trichur-Vaniyampani road, 
and the latter in the less frequented parts of Paravattani and 
Machad as well. The capture of elephants in pits every year 
accounts to some extent for their decimation, while of all big 
game the bison has suffered most by over-shoe ting. Tigers and 
bears are found in most i>laces, but are seldom bagged by the 
sportsman. Cheetahs and leopards irenerally lurk in the confines 
of the forests, prowl into the neighbouring farmsteads at night 
and prey upon the ryots’ cattle. The ibex or Nilgiri goat is 
occasionally seen in the higher ranges, while the true hunting 
leopard and wolf are said to be found in some of the jungles. 

Small game is still abundant inall the forests notwithstand- 
ing the havoc committed by native shikaris. The sambur, the 
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spotted deer and the nntelope do considerable daran/je to the 
cultivator by feedinsr njw'n his crops, but the wild pigs are his 
worst, eiu'inies. They haunt the confines of the jungles and do 
untold mischief not only in the paddy fiehls but also in the gar- 
dens where edible roots are grown. In the work of destroying 
roots in gardens, porcupines also play a conspicuous part. Jungle 
squirrels and monkeys of different kinds abound in every jungle, 
while wild dogs are met with occasionally in some parts. 

The indigenous breed of cattle is weak and stunted ia 
growth, and has of late been steadily deteriorating. The cows 
are bad milkers and the bulls too weak for heavy draught. The 
ryots have absolutely no idea of selection in breeding, and bes- 
tow little care on feeding cattle. Fodder crops are nowhere 
raised, Sind the cattle are fed during the hot weather almost 
entirely on paddy straw. 'J'hese circumstances, together with 
the damp climate and heavy rainfall, make for their deteriora- 
tion. Good draught bullocks found in the State are imported 
from Coimbatore and Mysore, and milch cows are occasionally 
imported from Coimbatore and Nellore. All the heavy w'ork 
in the field is now done by buffaloes, the climate of this coast be- 
ing not uusuited to them, and they also supply the major portion 
of the milk consumed iu the northern half of tlio Slate. Sheep of 
the Senimeri breed are imported from Coimbatore, but their 
roaring is almost confined to the Chittur Taluk. A fairly 
good variety of goats is bred in most parts, chiefly by Muham- 
madans. Some of them arc good milkers, and their milk is 
much in demand for the use of children and invalids. Pigs are 
reared in large numbers iu Kumiamkulam and other Christian 
centres. 

Game birds and birds ofbiilliant plumage are abundant 
throughout the State. Swamps and paddy flats teem with snipe, 
and avenue and other trees iu rural parts with grey pigeons and 
to n less extent, w'ith green ones, w' lile imperial pigeons are 
found chiefly in the forests. The common pigeons or blue rocks 
are plentiful in temj'lea and mosques and in the dwellings of 
tha richer classes. Teal, duck and curlew are found generally 
along the baick- waters, and quail, jungle fowl and peafowl in the 
jungles. Among the gorgeously clad birds are the peacock 
(very rare in Cochin), different species of parrot, the sun bird, 
the mango bird, the common and white-breasted kingfisher, the 
magpie-robin, the crimson-breasted barbet and the yellow- 
browed bulbul. The brahminy and the common kite, the 
crested hawk eagle, the shikra and the little spotted owlets are 
the chief birds of prey, the last appearing only at night. The 
crow is the rnost ubiquitous of our birds,, while the myna, 
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a splendid mimic, is a rarer bird. Other noticeable 'birds are chapter i. 
the fish eagle, the woodpecker, the shrike, the hornbill, the 
spoonbill, the fly-catcher, the Malabar blue thrush, the water- 
cock, and the lapwing. Gorgeous butterflies of endless varieties 
are to be met with everywhere, more especially in swamps 
and jungles. 

Snakes are very common, except in the sandy tracts along Reptifes, 
the sea and the back-water, where they are scarce. About sixty 
species are represented here, but of those found in the low 
country, only three are said to be really poisonous, namely, the 
cobra {Naia tripudian$),whoHe hood proclaims its deadly quality, 
the Kussel’s viper ( Fyjcra mscZZw)» whose body is thick and 
head broad, covered with little scales and a chain pattern down 
the centre of its back, and the krait (Bungarus cimdeus), bluish 
black above, with narrow transverse white streaks or spots. On 
the hills and at their foot are found a few more poisonous varie- 
ties, of which the chief is the hamadryad {Naia bungarus), which 
. is hooded like the cobra. The back-waters, rivers and lakes are 
infested with crocodiles, some of which attain to large size, 
while smaller ones are found in most of the tanks and reser- 
voirs constructed for the purpose of bathing and irrigation. 

Several species of turtles, frogs and lizards are also to be found 
in large numbers. 

The Cochin water’s abound in fish of various kinds. The Pish, 
sea along the entire coast furnishes a fertile field fer exploita- 
tion, the sardine being the fish that gives plenty to the local 
fishermen. The mackerel during the shoaling season is baled 
out in thousands, and in its wake follow the shark, the ray and 
the scienins. The mullet Nair-fish, the seir fish and the argus 
are also found and caught in large numbers. Among other 
fishes that find favour with the people are the pomflet, the sole 
and the whiting. The back-waters team with fish life, the 
most economic of them being the prawn, which is held in high 
esteem both in local and in foreign markets, especially the 
Burmese. Thousands of tons of prawns are exported annually. 

The back-waters abound in oysters, and excellent oyster beds 
are scattered over the place. The fresh water lakes, rivers and 
reseiToirs are well stocked with many kinds of beautifully 
coloured fishes, the murrel and the Carnatic carp being the 
most abundant. The mahseer are found in the higher reaches 
of the rivers and ophiocephalids in every tank. 
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— Albuquerque’s immediate successors — Vasco Da Gama again — Cochin aftei Vasco 
Da Gama’s time — Forakad— Cranganur— 'Ihc Zamorin — Tekkumkur — Portuguese 
Cochin — Decline of the Portuguese power — The Dutch and the English — THE 
Dutch conquest of Cochin: Disputed succession— The first advance of the 
Dutch — Capture of Cranganur— Battle of Mattancheri — Siege of Cochin — The 
siege raised— Second siege of Cochin — Capture of Cochin — DUTCH SUPRE- 
MACY : Dutch Cochin— The new King of Cochin— The Paliyat Acchan— The Za- 
morin and Cochin-rAn attempted revolution — War with the Zamorin — Renewal 
of hostilities — Dutch reverses— Final success— Raja Rama Varma — Internal trou- 
bles— Raja Ravi Varma — Ravi Varma’ s successor — The rise of Travancore — 
The Dutch war with Travancore— Conclusion of peace— COCHIN BETWEEN 
TWO FIRES: Travancore and Cochin— The Chazhur dispute— Peace negotia- 
tions — The can^nnicn in Porikad- The advance of Travancore — Komi Acchnn 
—The Zamorin’s invasion - Fights with the Zamorin’s men— New treaty with 
Travancore— Defeat of the Zamorin — Travancore lines— Treatment of the, chiefs 
— Administrative changes— Troubles with the Dutch-- MYSOREAN SUPRE- 
MACY : Haidar’s invasion of Malabar- Cochin made tributary to Haidar — 
Haidar and the Dutch — Haidar’s relation with Cochin— Two deaths in Cochin 
—Troubles with Christians— Tipu’s designs on Travancore - Tipu’s persccuticns 
— Tipu’s casm belli against Travancore— Tipu's march through Cochin 
— ^Tipu's a^tabk and capture of the lines- Tipu’s retreat —SUBSIDIARY AL- 
LIANCE WITH THE BRITISH : Terms of the first treaty— Raja Rama Varma— 
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Settlement of claims— Kavalapara, Tenmalapuram and Vadamalapuram— Chet- CHAPTER II. 
va, Cranganur and Vanneri-^Parur, Alangad and Kunnatnad— Misunderstand- 
ings with the Dutch — Capture of Cochin by the English- The Raja’s relations 
with the English— Death of the Raja— Religious ferment— Paliyat Acchan again — 

Destruction of British Cochin— Disaffection in Travancore-^Cochin joins Tra- 
vancore— Preparation for revolt— Outbreak of the insurrection— Insurrection 
quelled— B ritish supremacy : The new treaty— The new minister- Change 
of Resident — State of the countrj’ — Colonel Munro as Resident-Diwan— The 
Resident and the Raja — Suppression of lawlessness and corruption— Administra- 
tive reforms— Revenue and finance— Reduction of subsidy— Jurisdiction over 
Christians, etc. -The first Diwan appointed — Nanjappayya’s administration — 

Revenue settlement — Diwan Seshagiri Rau : death of the Raja — Diwan Sankara 
Menon — Diwan Venkitusubbayya — Judicial reforms — Revenue and agriculture — 

Sundry reforms— Venkitasubbayya’s relations with the Raja — ^Venkitasubbayya’s 
retirement— Appointment of Sankara Variyar -ADMINISTRATIVE PROGRESS ; 

, Sankara Variyar’ s antecedents — His administration— Financial — Public works — 

Agriculture and trade— Other measures — ^The Madras Government on the admini- 
stration — The Court of Directors on the administration— Death of the Raja — His 
successor’s relations with the Diwan — Opinion of the Court of Directors — Deatih 
of the Raja — Raja Vira Kerala Varma — Death of Sankara Variyar — ^Diwan 
Venkata Rau— His retirement — Retirement of General Cullen- -Diwan Sankunni 
Menon — Raja Sir Rama Varma — Judicial reforms — The Inter-portal Trade Con- 
vention — Revenue and finance — Public works — Other imprDvements — Sankunni 
Menon’s retirement — Diwan Govinda Menon — Settlement of boundary disputes 
with Travancore — Raja Sir Vira Kerala Varma — Diwans Tiruvcnkatachariar and 
Subrahmanya Pillai— Raja Sir Rama Varma — Recent progress. 

T he history of Kerala, of which Cochin is a portion, is in- Histobt 
volved in obscurity till the advent of the Portuguese at the®®* 
close of the fifteenth century. A few references in ancient Prefatorj', 
Tamil works and in the works of European and Muhammadan 
travellers, and a. few inscriptions and copper-plate grants which 
are still preserved, afford occasional glimpses into the state 
of the country at long and irregular intervals. But these flot- 
sams of the wreckage of centuries are far from being sufiicient 
to afford any clear idea of the successive stages of the social and 
political evolution of the country, much less to construct a 
connected narrative of its history. The only local works which 
pretend to be historical are the Keralotpatti in Malayalam aind 
thelCeralaniaJiatntj/am in Sanskrit, works of unknown authorship, 
which were probably composed in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries respectively and which contain whatever of tradition 
is known in the country. But they are so full of inconsistencies, 
anachronisms arid improbabilities that Mr. Logan was not un- 
justified in characterising them as a “farrago of legendary 
nonsense, haying for definite aim the securing to the Brahman 
caste of Unbounded power and influence in the country”. The 
records preserved in the State archives and in those of ancient 
temples and old aristocratic families do not relate to any period 
anterior to the seventeenth century, as the records of more 
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CHAPTER IE ancient dates seem to have been destroyed either by tlie slow 
action of time or by the prompter action of man.* In these cir- 
— curastances, all that I propose to do in this section is to give a 
brief summary of the broad events which are known, or may be 
reasonably presumed, to have taken place till the end of the 
fifteenth century. Events of the latter description, it need 
hardly be said, are but intelligent conjectures based on evidence 
more or less inadequate. It may probably be interesting and 
instructive to give a complete resnm6 of the narratives con- 
tained in the Kcralotpatti and other works and to discuss the 
probabilities or otherwise of the events narrated therein, but 
such an undertaking is beyond the scope of the present work.|g^3i}. 

That the tract of country stretching from Gokarnam to 
Cape Comorin and lying between the Western Ghats and the 
sea was once under water and that its physical formation was 
due to some natural process, gradual or convulsive, are now 
well known and admitted facts. Whether this formation was 
the result of the protracted antagonism between the silt-laden 
streams rushing down from the mountains and the sand-bear- 
ing currents of the Arabian Sea, or of the sudden upheaval of 
the earth and the subsidence of the sea by volcanic action is a 
question which still awaits solution. It is, however, the tradi- 
tion of its formation by some such process that has given rise 
to the local legend of its miraculous reclamation by Parasurama. 
When the land was thus formed and when it began to be inha- 
bited, it is not possible to say with any degree of approximation. 

But as there is reason to believe that some of the vegetable 
and animal products of this coast w’cre known to western nations 
at so early a period as that of King Solomon (B. C, 1000), it 
may safely be assumed that the formation and colonisation of 
the country took place not later than the fifteenth century B. 

C. The earliest known name of the tract was Chera, which 
however included also Coimbatore, Salem and parts of Mysore 
and the Nilgiris, but it became subsequently known also as 
Kerala, which is but a dialectical form of the word Chera. This 
name seems generally to have been applied only to the coast 
territory, and probably came into common use after the Chera 
country on this side of the ghats became politically separated 
from that on the other side. 

Colonisation Pre-historic dolmens or burial cairns, in which are found 

of Kerala, bones, stone and other implements, pottery and beads, are to be 

Abon^in^s# ^ — — ■ . — — — 

Tipu, for instance, destroyed the gmnthas and other records preserved in 
most of the important temples in the State, some of which he also razed to the 
ground. Tht5 destruction of Syriac books, etc,, by Archbishop Menezes in 1599 is 
a well known incident. 
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met with here and there, especially in the upland tracts of the chapter Hi 
country, and the people who found their sepulchre in these cairns 
must have been the first settlers of Kerala. Subjugated and 
harassed by the succeeding wave of immigrants or invaders, 
the race seems to have become extinct many centuries ago, and 
has left no trace behind them except their unique sepulchres. 

This second batch of immigrants were in all probability the 
ancestors of the predial slaves and jungle tribes of the present 
day, typified respectively by the Cherumars and the Kadars. 

It is very probable that the Cherumars were in possession of the 
country for a long period, that they were the “ Charmae’* of 
Magastliencs and probably the first exporters of the produce of 
the country to the west, that they gave their name to the 
country (Chera) or the country its name to them, and that in 
course of time they succumbed in their turn to a hardier race 
of colonists that followed in their wake, the more adventurous 
and liberty-loving among them seeking refuge in the impene- 
trable forests. These are no doubt mere conjectures, but they 
arc not without a strong element of probability in view of the 
many analogous instances in liistorical times of the enslavement 
and extinction of whole tribes as the result of their subjection 
by more robust and adventurous races. 

The immigrants who subjugated the Cherumars appear to Nayars. 
have been the Nayars. They evidently had to make a hard 
struggle to conquer the country and a harder and more pro- 
longed one to keep their conquest. That they had to maintain 
themselves for a long time amidst hostile siuTOundings is 
evidenced by the peculiarity of the dwelling of the Nayar, 
which “ is as it were a small fort isolated from the dwellings 
of others and surrounded with such preparations for resistance 
.as would be adequate against comparatively unarmed cnemies’\ 

A\ ho these Nayars were and where they came from are ques- 
tions which have not yet been satisfactorily solved. The 
ordinarily accepted notion is that they are the sanie as the 
biidras of the east coast and that the term Nayar is etymolo- 
gically identical with Naick or Naidii, It is, however, surmised 
by some authorities'* that the Nayars are of Scythian origin 
and are identical with the Nagas or Takshaks who entered 
India in large hordes in the sixth century B. C, and set up 

* In Ilia interesting article, “ The Niimburis of Malabar ” in the Malabar 
Vol. I, No. J, Mr. K. Narayana Marar has discussed the 
ScyUiiiin origin of the Nayars with considerable force and learning. The striking 
Similarity between the architectures of Malabar and Nepal and the prevalence of 
pol} aiidry among the Nowars as among the Nayars led Ferguson to trace the 
‘Origin of the latter to the Newars of Nepal. Indian and Eastern Architecture^ 

PP- 
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CHAPTER H. kingdoms in several parts of the continent and in Ceylon. The 
tribal organization of the Nayars seems to suggest that 
— - * tJiey were originally not a Hindu caste but a non-Aryan tribe, 
while that it was a branch of the Naga tribe is evidenced by a 
variety of circumstances such as the similarity of the names, 
the common practice of serpent worship * and of polyandry, 
and the tradition preserved in the Keralotpatti that the first 
Brahman settlers in Kerala were driven out by the Nagas and 
that the country was then left in the protection of the Nagas. 
If this theory is correct, the settlement of the Nayars in Kerala 
probably took place about the time when a son of the Naga 
king of Magadha conquered Ceylon and established a Hindu 
kingdom there, L c., between the fourth and fifth centuries B. C. 

Namburis. The next immigrants were the Brahmans from the north 
and the Tiyyans from the south, but it is doubtful which of 
them came first. The name of the leader of the Brahman 
immigrants, the ancestors of the Namburis of Mahibar, was 
probably Parasuraina, which would account for the introduc- 
tion into the tradition of the name of tlio legendary hero who 
extirpated the race of Kshatriyas thrice seven times. Their 
first attempt to settle in the country seems to have been opposed 
by the Nagas, and they had consecpieiitly to retrace their steps. 
J3ut tlu y renewed their attempt at a subsequent period and 
succeeded eventually in establishing themselves in the country. 
It has been remarked tlint ‘‘the Aryan colonisation of Southern 
India was effected not by the force of arms but by the arts of 
peace” , and their colonisation of Kerala was no exception to 
this rule The Brahman colonists conciliated the natives by 
acc«»nimodating themselves to their new environments by adopt- 
ing some of their usages and practices, f while, wherever they 
went, they diffused around them a halo of higlier civilization* 
“ They became tlie ‘fathers’ of the less advanced races ; and 
although they classified the non-Aiyan multitude as Sudras, yet 
this term did not connote the ideas of debasement and ser- 
vitude wliich it affixed to the lion- Aryan races in the north. ”+ 
Tlieir immigration into Kerala must have taken place aftei" 
the Brahmanical religion, manners and observances had under- 
gone certain well known changes under the influence of 
Buddhistic teaching, for these innovations are discernible, in 

*]tis^vorthy of note that serpents are, worshipporl in Alalabar oveji to 
this day under llic naino of Nagas (Naga-iaja, Naga-yakslii, etc.,) and not under 
any other of the synonyms of serpent. 

1 The Keralotpatti says that the serpents (Nagas) who had formerly been 
the terror of the Brahmans were made their household gods and that a portion of 
the shares of the Brahmans was set apa,rt to satisfy them. 

J Sir W. W. Hunter’s Imlian Ewinre, p. 329t 
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almost every detail, in the religion, manners and observances enAn’Kii ii. 
of the Namburis equally with those of other Jlrahuians. 

the other hand, it must have happened before certain customs 

and usages regarding marriage and adoption, sucJi as tlie marriage 
of girls after puberty, the Sarvasvadana form of marriage and 
the Dwayamushijamana form of adoi)tion, whicli were once in 
force among all J^ralntians and are still in force among the 
Nauiburis, became obsolete elsewhere. As .Buddhistic teaching 
began to influence Brahmanism in the third century B. C. , 
and the customs and usages inentioiUMl above became obsolete 
outside Kerala long before the fourth century A. 1). , the Aryan 
occupation of Kerala may bo presumed to have taken place 
about the first century before or after Christ. ♦ 

The Tiyyans (Tivans or Bwipans, meaning islanders) or Tivyuns or 
Izhuvans ffrom Izham or Simhala) are believed to have come 
from Simhala (CJeylon) and introduced the cultivation of 
cocoanut {toi-kai, south(‘rn fruit) into K(u-ala. As cocfianiit is 
not monlioiUKl in the list of exports given in the Periplus Marin 
kirylraa'i writhm probably in tin; first eentury A, 1)., whiles 
ConnioH In(lic(fj)letislcsy wlio wrote in the sixth cmitury, fullv 
(lesciibes it, it may be presumed that the immigration of the 
I'iyyaiis took place in the third or fourth century after Christ. 

^riie south of India was from very early times divided into Tlu^ ctumu 
three great kingdoms, the Chera, the Chola and the Paiidya. 

Tlie origin of the Chera dynasty and the date of that origin are 
unknown. It appears from one of the hklicts of Asoka that 
Chera or Kerala existed as an independent kingdom in tlui 
middle of the third century Jb C., while the accjunis given by 
luniian writers and old Tamil ]>oetss]iow that at I he bciginning 
of the Christian (U’a it had attained a liigli degrees of civilisation. 

Tlic Chera kingdom is said to have originally included what 
were subse([neiilly known us Kcrala-dcsam (the coast tm-ritory 
bcitwcen Gokarnam and Cape Comorin) and Kongu-desam 
(Coimbatore, Salem and parts of Mysore and the Nilgiris), but 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, its extent was con- 
fined to tlie strip of territory on th(3 coast from Pudupattanam 
to Kannctti, i. c., the present Malabar, Cochin and North 
^rravancore. South Travaiicore or Venad projici* was at this 
lime a part of tlie Pandya kingdom, and probably Kanara was 
some time previously wrested from the Cheras by the Kadaiiiba 
kings of Banavasi, and a Ganga dynasty set up in the transal- 
pine division of Chera. The kings of ClKjra appear to have 
Ixjc'ii known at this time by the generic name Cheraputras or 

Malabar Quarterly Itcvicir, JUrcTi 1002. 
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OHAPTKR II. Keralaputras, and thcic capital was Vanji or Tiruvanchikulaiu. 

HisTouY oFr^ijjjj. towti was of Hivat extent and stronylv fortified. “ On the 

KKRAIiA. ^ . . . 

battlements \verc nunmted various (uigines wliich could tlii’ow 

missiles on tliose who attack(‘d the fort. Over the ^ates iu the 
walls werti towers plastered with white mortar and adorned 
with fla^s. Surrounding the walls was a huge moat in which 
man-eating alligators of large size abound. ^ The King's 
])alace, a toniple ot Vishnu called Adakamadam or the 
‘ golden shrint', a Buddliist Chaitya, a Nigrantha monastery, 
which was outside tlu*. eastern gate of the fort, appear to have 
been the, most conspicuous edilict's in the town. 1'he king's 
relations, his ministers and liigli othcei’S of State, tlu' l>rahmans, 
the merchants who dealt in gold and precious stoiuis, the arti/.ans 
and several otlna* classes of pooph^ lived in different ])arts of 
the town. IMusuris or Crangannr, situatc'd near the mouth 
of the iVriyar, was tlui chief seaport. It is described l)y a 
contemporary poet as “ the thriving town of i\luchiri wluTe tlu5 
beautiful large ships of the Vavanas lu'inging gold (*ome, 
splashing the Avhitc foam in the wa,ters of the .Periyar which 
belongs to Kerala and ridurii ladc'ii with pejrper “ h'ish is 
barti'red for paddy which is hroiigiil in baskets to the houses", 
says another poet. “ Sacks of p(‘pp(ir aix^ l)roiight from the 
lionses to the marked ; the* gold receiv(‘d from the ships, iu 
('xchaugo for articles sold, is brought to shore in l);|rg(^s at 
Muchiri, where the music of the roaring sea never cevases, and 
where' Kuddavan (the* (!h(‘ra king) presents to the visitors tln^ 
I'are products of the seas and nujuntains. Scweral ollu'r 
nourishing towns and ports also arc nicmtioJied by lionian and 
Tamil writc'is. * 

Chern Kotliiiig is kiiowii of tie early (Uiera kings except from 

the Icwv references contaiiu'd in ancient Tamil lit(M*aUirc, from 
wdiicli i\Ir. Kanakasahhai Ihllai has unearthed soinc' aecouut of 
live of tliGse kings. Atlnui T, who reigned from A. 1). 10 to 
was wounded on the bacd; wliile lighting at the*, Jiead of his ai’iny 
against Karikara Cliola at A^ennil, and unahk' to hc'ar tlie dis- 
grace of such a w'ound, starved J)ims(>If to death. Unwilling to 
part from him even in dc'ath, sonuj of his favourite coiiipanicais 
are said to have voluntarily dic'd witli Iiim. Ilis succ'cssor 
A th an 1 r, aZ/V/,v Yana Varman, married thci (laughter of l)is 
father’s con(|ueror, and had a pcuica ful and pnjspcrous I'eign of 
thirty-live years. Jlc was suec'cjeded in A. 1). 00 by his son 
Uhenk-Kuddavan, alias Imaya Varman, who was one of the 
greatest of the Chera kings and victoi’ious in many wars. To 
chastise somc^ Aryan kings of the nortli wlio snecu*cd at the 

The Tamils Kvjhkcn Hundred Years .If/o, rp. 
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prnvidian lio led an oxjXMliiion by sea to the banks of <'"Ai*Tsit ii. 

llio Ganges, coin])letely defeated tlieii’ combined forces Jnid ^ 
made several nortliern ])rinees his prisoners. From the banks - 
of tlie Gang(‘s he sent two of tlio captive princes, Kanaka and 
Vijaya, in cliarge of his body guard lobe exln’bit(Ml at the courts 
of tlie Cliola and Vandya kings. On his death in A. I). 125, 
lie was succeeded by liis son Ycuiaikkad-Cliay, who was a very 
warlike prince and constantly liarassc'd the luiighbouring kings. 

In one of theses incursions, however, he was taken prisoner by 
the l^indyan king, but he managc'd to escape and regain his 
))ower. His son P(U‘umj-Oh('ral-Iruin])orai, win) reigned from 
A. D. ld5 to 150, sknv Athikaman-KIin, one of his feudatory 
cliitds wJio revolted, and captured his capital Thakadur, which 
is beli(‘ved to be the' modern Dharmapuri in tin', Salem District. * 

A heiH'ditary monarch was the head of the government, (lovemment. 
l)ut his power was restricted by live (‘ouncils known as the 
“ l^hv(‘ Grc'at Assemblies”, composed of tlu^ representative's 
of 1h(^ people, pih'sts, pliysicians, jistrologers or augurs, and 
ministers. Hie first coimeil saf('gunrd(‘d the rights and 

pi’ivilegos of flu* people, th(‘ scM-ond directed all religious 
cer(unoni('s, the third athmded Ic all 7natt('rs atlecting the 
lu'alth of th(‘ king a.nd his suhjh'ets, the fourth tlxed auspicious 
times for ])iil)lic ceremonies and predicted important events, 
and the last attc'nded to the collection and expenditure of 
n'venue and the administration of justice. Se))arate places 
W('r(^ assigned in tlu' capital for these asscunblies to meet and 
transact bnsiru'ss. ^Vhv. ]n’incipal officers of Stat(‘ were the 
high piiest, th(‘ chief astrologer, lh(^ ministers and the com- 
ma inh'r.s of the army. Tlnu’e were spi'cial orfi(re]*s appointed to 
liertbrm the duties of judges and inagistmtes ; hut the king was 
the supreme and final arbiter in all civil and criminal cases. 

Justice was adininisterc'd frei' of chaig(‘ to the suitors ; punisli- 
iiKuiis were sevc'.re and crime Avas rare, A man takem in 
adultery was put to deatli and a thief beheaded, (histoms, 
lolls and land-tax Avere the chief sources of revenue. The 
trihiiti'. paid by vassal cliicis and princes, the booty gained in 
hoj'dei* expeditions and the profits of royal demcsnosalso formed 
a considerable j^ortiou of the king’s iuconu'. One-sixth of the 
produce on land Avas llu^ legitimate sliarc of the king, and for 
water sujiplied by tlie State, a Avatcr cess AA'as levied from the 
farmer, t 

An extensive traffic sprang up in very early times betAveen Karlyre- 
the Mediterranean cities and the ports of Kerala. The 

* Tint Tdviilfi Kujhtecn JJundred Years Ago, pp. 80—101. 

I Ibid, pp. 10y-l‘i. 
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CHAPTEii ii.Phoenicians were the first to make their way to these ports, and 
by Way of the Persian Gulf and afterwards by the Red 
^ — ' Sea. It was from them, according to Dr. Burnell, that South- 
ern India derived the VattezhvHu alphabet. The example of 
the Phoenicians was followed by the Jews in the reign of 
Solomon, who had at sea a navy of Tharshish with the navy 
of Hiram ; once in three years came the navy of Tharshish, 
bringing gold and silver, ivory and apes and peacocks" . The 
striking similarity between the Hebrew and Tamil words for 
apes and peacocks indicates that these articles were obtained 
from Kerala, and it is also conjectured with some show of 
reason that Ophir from which Solomon got his gold is identical 
with Beypore. After the Jews came the Syrians under the 
Seleucids and the Egyptians under the Ptolemies, both of 
whom maintained a direct trade with the Malabar ports. None 
of these nations, however, ventured to take the direct route 
across the open sea ; they carried the merchandize slowly along 
the coast to Aden, whence it was distributed in the neighbour- 
ing countries. But when the Romans, with the beginning of 
their rule in Egypt, B. C. 80, succeeded to the eastern trade, 
they were not long in revolutionising the maritime trade of the 
period by discovering, in the words of Pliny, " a compendious 
route whereby India w'as brought so near that a trade thither 
hocaine very lucrative The Roman trade with Kerala was 
on a more extensive scale than that of their predecessors, and 
was kept up for over two centuries. Among the articles imported 
by them were spices, cotton goods, glass, copper, brass, tin and 
lead, and among the exports were pepper in great quantity, 
ivory, pearls and silks. 

The Peru- In view of the facts above set forth, which are more or less 
uiiis. authenticated, the account given in the Keralotpatti of the 

government of Kerala by a Brahmanical oligarchy till A. D. 
216 and, from that year, by a succession of Peiumals chosen by 
them from Chola, Pandya and other countries must be treated 
as apocryphal. The later kings of Kerala were probably known 
popularly by the generic name of Perumal or Cheraman 
Perumal (the big man of Chera or Kerala), and epigraphic 
research has revealed the fact that Kerala or divisions thereof 
were invaded and temporarily subjugated several times in the 
tenth and the subsequent centuries by the Cholas, the Pandyas 
and others. The confusion of the tradition relating to the rule 
of the Perumals in the early centuries of the Christian era and 
of that relating to the rule of the Chola, Pandya and other 
kings or their Viceroys in the subsequent centuries seems to be 
the genesis' of the Keralotpatti narrative. That there is nothing 
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far fetched or improbable in this conjecture will be admitted chapter ir. 
when it is remembered that the Kerahtpatti makes the Perumal ^ebala.^*^ 
who came to Kerala in A. D. 428 the nominee of Anagundi — 
Krishna Bayar, the well known king of Vijayanagar, who 
flourished in the early part of the sixteenth century ! 

The name of the last of the Pcrnmals, the Cheraman cheraman 
Perumal par excellence, figures largely in all the traditions of 
Kerala. That he was the last of the Perumals, that he became 
a convert to Bouddha-matam (Buddhism or ? Muhammadanism) 
and that he abdicated his throne after dividing his kingdom 
among his chief nobles and relatives are the circumstances that 
figure most prominently in the main tradition relating to him. 

That tradition is so strong and so implicitly believed by all 
classes of the people — and, according to the Portuguese writers 
of the period, it was as strong and as much credited four hundred 
years ago as it is now— that we cannot but admit that it has 
some foundation of fact for it. Not only is there nothing in- 
herently improbable in it, but, if properly understood, the 
tradition fits in with several ascertained facts of subsequent 
history. The date assigned by tradition to the Perumal’s 
abdication and the division of his kingdom is A. D. 38.5. With- 
out pledging ourselves to this exact date, we may assume these 
events to have happened about the fifth or sixth century A. D., 
in which case the faith to which the last of the Perumals became 
a convert could not have been Muhammadanism. Buddhism 
had made great progress in Southern India in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era, and we have seen that there was a 
Buddhist Chaitya in the vicinity of the king’s palace and the 
chief Hindu temple in Tiruvanchikulam. If, therefore, the 
Perumal did become a convert, it must have been to Buddhism. 

The date above assigned to the last of the Perumals and His period 
the tradition about the division of his kingdom are now ques- tho divi- 
tioned on the supposed evidence of the copper plate grants kingdom, 
made to the Jews and the Syrian Christians. As there is reason to 
think that these grants were made later than the seventh century, 
there must have been Perumals subsequent to the fifth cen- 
tury, and as the Utayavars or chiefs of some of the Nads or States 
of Malabar are cited as witnesses in two of the grants, 
some at least of the chiefs among whom the kingdom 
is said to have been divided must have been in exis- 
tence before the time of the last of the Perumals. This 
■objection is based on the assumption, made by most of the 
writers on the ancient history of Malabar following the lead of 
Hr. Gundhert, that the copper plate grants must have been 
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CHAPTER ii.niado by the Pcruinals and not by any of tlie local kings after 

Kerala. division of Kerala,* There is however absolutely no war- 

rant for sncli an assumption. It is, on the other hand, more 

in keeping witli Malabar tradition and the probabilities of 
history to suppose that these grants proceeded from local chiefs 
— the grant to tlie Jews and the one to the Mahodayapattanam 
division of Christians from the King of Cochin, and the grant 
to the Kurikkeni-Kollam Christians from the King of Quilon. 
88ie first two deeds make it clear that at the time of their 
eNocution Yenad, Venmalanad, Krnad, Walluvanad and rerum- 
perayurnad were separate principalities ; the rule of tluj 
grantr)]’s of thes(^ charte]*s was therefore (;onfin('d practically to 
Porumpadappuinid or the kingdom of (-ocliin. Surely there is 
no necessity hero to invoke the shade of an eponymous Peru- 
innl to stand sponsor to these grants; nor is any laboured 
explanation necessary, like the one given by Dr. Gundhert and 
others, to account for the absence of the name of Peruinpadai)pu 
from tlie deeds. The introduction into the deeds of the nann^s 
of tlie brother kings of Kerala is perfectly intelligible on 
this hypothesis. Custom was the law of the land, and 
tlio same custom was common in every detail to all the 
Malabar States. The granting of important j)rivilege8, like 
those mentioned in tlie copper plate deeds, to a community 
altogethei’ alien in religion and nationality was an innova-tion 
of no ordinary kind, and such a deviation from custom could 
not be mad(‘ by any king without tlie knowledge and approval 
of the other kings tif Kerala. The grants Aven^ therefore made 
by the Iiajaof Cochin with the knowledge and approval of the 
remaining Rajas mentioned above, it is a signilicant fact that 
all the Jewish settlements and most of those ol the Mahodaya- 
pattanam Christians Avei-e in the territory of Cochin and its 
feudatories. This preference was obviously duo to their natural 
attachment to the State that granted to them such valued privi- 
leges. If tliose privileges were granted to them by a Perumal 
who held sway over the whole of Kerala, their consistent 


* From tlio way in which most writers on this subject have dealt with it, 
it would seem as if grants on coRper plates could he made only by the Pcrumals 
and not hy any of the kinj^s of divided Kerala. The latest writer on the subject 
siiys, witli reference to the second of the above grants : “ Assuming the deed to 
belong to tho eighth century, Dr. Burnell arrived at A. D. 774 as the only possi- 
ble year. But on palieographic grounds "Mr. V. Venkayya, the present acting 
Epigraphist to Government, assigns thodooument to the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, and Professor Kielhoni would fix its date as Saturday, 15tli]March 1B20. 

If Professor Kielhom’s date for tho Kottayam plate of Viraraghava Chakra- 

varti is accepted, it must bo inferred that a Perumal was ruling in A. D. 1B20... 
The last of the Perumals may therefore have ceased to rule some time between 
J320and 1342”. (Malahar District Gazetteer, i)p. 3G and 42.) 
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avoidance of even such prosperous and favoured places asOHAPTKu ii. 
Quilon, Calicut and Cannaiiore is inexplicable * 


The kingdom of Paruiiipadappu or Cocliin came into exis- Kahly 
tencc on the division or dismemberment of Kerala about the 
sixth century A. D. According to tradition, the first king of 
Cochin was the son of a sister of the last of the Perumals, and 
was therefore his direct heir under the Marumahkattaijam' 
law of succession. The name of the first king is said to have 
been Vira Kerala Varma, probably “the king of kings Vira 
Kerala Chakravarti ” of the Syrian copper plate, and it is in 
consequence of this that Vira Kerala l)ecaine a standing appel- 
lation of the kings of Cochin, t Nothing however is 
definitely known about the early liistory of Cochin, and it will 
probably have to remain for ever involved in obscurity. 

Epigraphic research has brought height the names — and Karly 
])ut little more than the names— of thret; of tlui early kings of Codrin. 
Cochin, Bhaskara Uavi Varma, Vira Paghava and Goda Kavi 
Yarjiui. The name of the first of these, “ the king of kings, tluj 
glorious Bhaskara Ravi Varma ”, appears in the copper plate 
grant to the Jews, in the Tiriinelli X copper plate and in a 
stone inscription in the well known temple of Trikkakara., four 
miles to the north-east of Ernakulain. Whether it is the name 
of the same king that appears in the three inscriptions is more 
than doubtful ; most probably, the flhaskara. Ravi Varma ot the 
^rirunolli plate \vas a north Kolattiri king, while that of the 
Jews’ deed and the Trikkakara inscription was one and the 


sj);jc(‘ [)r(‘clii(l(\s a fuller diseussion of the. KnWji'et, hut one or 
Iwo additional ))oiMts niav however h(‘ adverted to luM’e. If there i^^ any trutli in 
ih<‘ infonnatioii received hy Mr. JiOj'an that Uiero exists at /aphar on tlnj 
Aial)ian coast tin* tonih of a 1 1 iiidii hin^. ' who hecame a convert to Islam, ^vith 

the inscription “ Al)diil Ihihimaii Samiri, arrived died A. II. 210” 

(cori-espondiiig to S27 SSI A. I).), it is obviously a Zajiiorin, not a IVi’iiinal, 
th.it lies buried there. This prohal)ly accounts for the tradition re;;ardiu;,^ the 
fon\ersioii oi a> Pcruiual to Aluhaiiiuiadaiiism. Tlic petty chief of Kniad would 
ha\c assumed the hij^h souiidin*^ title of Zamoriii (kinj' of the hills and wavj's) 
‘)nl> Jifter he ros(‘ consideral)ly in power and importance, a work of g('n('rations, 
I'lohahly of ceuliiries. Tli(\ existence of a Zainorin at tliis jK-riod therefore sliows 
that the rule! of tlie Perumals came to a close loiij^ before tlu; nijith eeutnry. It 
may also he mentioned hen* for what it is wortli that a Alalayalum translation 
'>f the .IcAvisli d(‘ed ai)pears in an old (fnintlifi preserved in tlie State archives 
"ith tlie following h('a dill‘s ; ” ('opy of the copjx!r jilale jjjraiited to the Alndali- 

(chief) of Jews by His Plif^hness (of ('(xdTm).” The date of tlie deed, 

Jif-eordmjr to this translation, is 3<J0 AF. K. (1215 A. D.) 

t 'i|te full official designation in the vernacular of the Rajas of Cochin has 
>oen and is “ rcrumpadappu Gaugadhara Vira Kerala Trikkovil Adhikarikal”. 

285 392 ^'tiowii temple in North Wyuaacl. Sec Indian Antiquary, XX, pp. 
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cHAPTP^Rii.bame king of Cochin. The two temple inscriptions record certain 
History transactions relating to temple dues, which are of no historical 
OF CocTiiN. importance, but the Jew’s deed is very interesting and import- 
■ ant, as it evidences the bestowal of important rights and 
privileges on an alien community like that of the Jews many 
centuries ago and as it also gives the names of the kingdom s 
into which Kerala was divided on tlie termination of the rule 
of tlie Pcrumals. Tlie date of the deed is assumed by Dr. Bur- 
nell and others to be the eighth century, but it is a problem that 
still awaits solution. The date given in the (jrantha in the 
State archives, namely, 1215 A. D., is probably the correct 
one. The name of Vira Kaghava Chakravarti appears in 
the co[)per plate deed which conferred on Mahodayapattauam 
Christians privileges similar to those conferred on the Jews 
by Bhaskara liavi Varma. The king is described in the 
deed as one upon whom the blessed rule devolved through 
regular succession from the king of kings Vira Kerala Chakravar- 
ti ’’ (the first of the line). As regards tlie date of this deed, Dr. 
Jhirnell thouglii that A. ]). 774 was the only possilde year, 
l)ui Dr. Kiclhoiii would fix it as 15tb March ld20. The name 
ofGodaihivi Varma appears in a stone inscription in the 
Vislimi temple at Tripimittura, but nothing further is known 
about him, nor is there any indication of its date in the 
inscription. 

In the first centuries of the Christian era, a number of 
.1 s Kerala and settled in that portion of it 

wdiicli afterwards became the kingdom of Cochin, and Christia- 
nity also made its way into the country about the same tinu^. 
Iloth these communities seem to have been allowed to remain in 
tlu^ country unmolested, and, helped on by their own enterprise 
and by the intercourse which the\' kept up with the b-astern 
IVlcditeLTaneaii coiintincs, they appear to have steadily grown 
in prosperity and importance, so much so that tlie local kings 
by charters engraved in copper plates constituted themselfgovern- 
ing communities. By these charters, Joseph Rabban was made 
the hereditary chief of the Jews, and Iravi Cottan that of the 
Christians, and they were also given the powers and privileges 
of Nadiiva.^Jii chiefs. Most of the privileges mentioned in the 
dew’s deed anj identical with those enumerated in the grant to 
the Christians, but the latter were also given the right of the cur- 
ved sword ”, tliat is, the right of carrying arms, which was not 
granted to the Jews. These privileges must have been granted 
in return for substantial help, pecuniary and otherwise, which 


was rendered to the kings by these trading communities in 


repelling foreign aggressions. 
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The Brahman colonists of Kerala did not take long in ac- chaptrii ii. 
quiiing a predoininent position in the country. They gradually iustohy or 
established themselves in sixty-four gramams (villages, cantons cochin. 
or colonies) scattered over the length and breadth of the land, panniyur and 
and by their immense superiority in intelligence, culture and 
knowledge, they acquired great ascendency over the people and 
their rulers. They became the jneireptors and guides of the peo- 
ple in both spiritual and temporal matters and attained a 
(tommanding position in the councils of the king. Epigraphic 
research has shown that from tlie lifth ceutury foi'wards the 
different dynasties of Southern India made grant after grant of 
lands to Brahmans, with libations of water (the well known in- 
cident of the H/ratt/pper tenure in Malabar), in order to increase 
the religious merit of the grantor and of their deceased relatives. 

^Ve may conclude from this and from their position as great 
landed proprietors in historical times that similar grants were 
made to the Brahmans 011 an extensive scale hy the rulers and 
chiefs of Kerala. To protect their interest the Brahmans are 
said to have divided their sixty-four colonies into four circles 
represented hy the four principal gmmams of rara]»pur, Perin- 
chelluv, Payyannur and Phenganiyur, and to have periodically 
elected a Taliyafiri to represent eaclt circle in the council of 
the king at Tiruvanchikulam. Nor did they neglect the advant- 
ages of military training, as a section among them long 
continued to beyl//«d//rt/jun(s (weapon-hearers or armed men). In 
course of time — it is not known when and under w-hat circum- 
stances — the whole community became split up into two 
antagonistic divisions known as the 7 iMn/.s or factions of Panniyur 
and Chovaram, the names of two of the original sixty-four gra- 
viams. Tliis division took place before the grant of the Syrian 
deedofVira liaghava Chakravarti, as these two factions are 
cited in it as witnesses. What opposing interests were represent- 
ed hy the tw'o divisions is not clear; probably they were sectarian, 

Panniyur being Vishnuite and Chovaram Si vite. Itishowevcrwell 
known that evei’y Namburi, every idiief and ovi'ry high caste man 
in Kerala (excejit probably Venad and Polanad) cameto he known 
as belonging to the one or the other of these factions, and that 
the Zaniorin became the chief of the Panniyur and the King of 
•Cochin that of the Chovaram faction. The points of distinction 
between the two factions must in former times have been 
important and well marked, as they materially influenced the 
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political alliancosaiifl combinations of Malabar cbiofs for centur- 
ies. At pros(int however they are not perceptible except 
perhaps in the modes of dressing victuals.* 

]n th(^ inscriptions of Southern India and in contemporary 
Tamil lit('rature» tlieri' are references to repeated invasions and 
coiKpu'sts of Kerala by the Cliolas, the Pandyas, the western 
Phalukyas, th(‘. Pallavas, tlie Rashtrakutas and others froin the 
sixtli to lh(^ foiirtoenlh centuries. Jhit tlie inflated language 
of po(‘ts and inscj-iption writers vaunting tlie victories and 
con(|U(‘Sts of their patrons shoidd be taken cnni ffvano sails. 
One invader is said to have withered iij) tlu! Kerala king and 
anotluM* to hn.\() upi'ooted tlie Kerala race, and yif the s(‘vei-nl 
kingdoms into whi'*b K(*rala was divided rcanained in the 
sixti'enlh (‘(ntiiry practically wliat they weri' at the tinu^ of the 
.bnvisli d(‘'al. 'This could not hav(^ Ixh^ii the c ase if all the 
divisions of Ki'rahi liad Ixa'ii repea.te«lly birmgiit ninha* subjec- 
tion by foreign invaders. No doubt, oiu' Slate or anotluT of 
Kerala was invaded more than onca^ by the Cliolas, Chalukyas, 
Gangas and others, and triliuU' was piobably drawn from one 
or morc^ of tlu* Malayali chiefs, but it is more than improliable 
that the whole of Kerala was permaiuaitly con(]uered by any of 
thos(‘. invaders. At any rah', as piiinted ont by Mr. Ijogan, 
“ ilies(‘ invasions do not sei'iu to liavi' left any permanent im- 
jirossion on the country or to have given rise to any clianges 
among the ruling families. "t Cochin must have had lier share 
of th('se troubles sevm’al limes, but we know di'linitely of only 
two invasions in wliich slie was individually interested. In 917 
A. D. a large Ganga army consisting chic'ily of cavalry invaded 
th(^ b'l ritory of tlu' Palgliat Haja, but was dilven back with 
great slaughter by Cochin, assisted by the Zamorin and tlu' 

* 'I'lic rivilfv tile factions is now liardiy inor(‘ than lunninai. hnt 

it striich the FortnxiK’.st* atid ttic Dntcli in tlu'ir time as iniport.nit. I)(‘('oiito 
jii\cs an account nf the tw«) divisions of l,lu‘ people, “ one t'ollowiu^^ the Zamorin 
under the na]?ic of Paidarienro and the other followin*:'’ tlie Kinj:!;’ of Cochin iuuRm* 
the name of 1 .0,1; iii euro " . (.I.s/n. I)cc. V, Uook I, Chapter I, M. S. translation.) 
Correa also ;^i\cs a similar account, in wliieh he calls tlu* t'ocliiii facjtiou dort‘ciilo. 
(/anu/u.s (Id Jtidid. VoL W p. Canlta-visschcr says, “ Th(‘ adhcrcjits of the 

two parties arc called the l*andelakoi*rs aud the Cliodd(‘rakocrs ; and just as Italy 
was fornu'rly torn hy tht‘ two rival factious of thi‘ (luelpli aud (Ihihelliuer, aud 
Kut^laud distiaetcd by the wars of the Wliitc aud Kcd roses, aud the Netherlauds 
had to sht‘d tears of blood owin^ to the ra varies of tlic Kaabeljaucos aud Flocks 
so has (he trumpet of war hhnvu hy the Paudelakoers aud Chodderakoers often 
summoned the princes ofMalaharto mutual liostilitics". iLrttvr.^froni Mulahar. 
p. 111.) 

■ t The Mtuimd of Malabar. Voi. T. p. ‘iSI, 
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J\iijas u! Palgliat jincl Walluvanad. tliis sorvifo luul tociiAPTKnii. 

enable luH’ the better to pruteet the (M)untry rroni invasion at of 

tins point, tlie Palgiiat l\aja ceded to Cocliin tlu'. lerritories L’ochix, 
known as Naludesain and Kodakaraiuid, wlilcli constitute ihe. 

])resent Taluk of Cliittui*. ' The next was the succuvssl'ul inva- 
sion of the (liola King Kajendra II at the beginning of tliti 
(‘leventh century, when lie conquered Magodai or Tiiaivanchi- 
kulaiii; and sci/(‘.d “ the crown praised by niaiiy and tlie garland 
of the sun, family treasures whicJi tlie arrow shooting (king of) 

KiTala rightfully wiH’c ; many ancient islands, wliose old and 
gri'at guard was the sea, which resounds with conches; the 
crown of pure gold worthy of Lakshmi, which Ikirasurama, 
having considered tlie fortilications of Sandimatteva im[)Leg- 
liable, had dejiositcid there when in angxa- (lie) bound the kings 
twenty-one times in battle. t 

In IblO, Malik Kafur overran tin; kingdoms of Southern I’onrirtDtl) 
India and crushed their power, and conse([uently the ^f^^bibar 
States, which were left undisturbed liy the invasion, (‘n joyed 
immunity from foreign aggression and interference during th(! 
fourtciaitli and fifteenth centuries. TJiese States, however, 
esjieciaily those of Cochin and Calicul, were constantly at war 
with each other, each trying to get supremacy over tlie n^st. 

Cochin was for long tlie (diief power in Kiuxila, but her powi'r 
was gradually weakened hy dissensions in the royal family, 
which in the course of time became divided into livi‘. hraiu-hes 
(*r dynasties. Tlie Zaniorin, on thi‘. other luind, was hut a 
minor chief at first, Imt lie gradually extimded and consoli- 
dated his power by bringing under subjection all the petty 
chiefs in his neighbourhood. He then turned Jiis arms 
against Cocliin, and for the next four or five centuries the 
livalry between th(;so two ])owers was the most important 
factor in the politics of Kerala. l>y tlic hegiuning of tin? 
iifieenth century tlie iulluence of tlic Zamorin ix.'gan to jirc- 
pondcrate in Malabar, and bid'ore its close he aciiuircd a sort 
of su/eraiuty over Cocliin. ^rhrec ciicumstances mainly con- 
tributed to the success of tlie Zamorin in his schemes of 
aggrandizement. In the fourteenth century, Arab merchants 
began to settle in large numbers in Calicut and its 


* 'riu* ( irinuUuiVdrl of Lliu Pal^luit Uaj.is. ])n‘.sci-vr(l in tlic. K:i\iil:i.])arii. 
IXt.itt'. It is prulxil)ly llic ainiivcrsarv of tins n ictoiy ( ) th.il is still 
cck'lirutcd cvuiy yinir ;il ChiUur willi poiup uiid (jurciuuiiy. 

! Indian liincriiitiom, \oL IJI, j>. ‘JS. 
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CHAPTER II. neighbourhood, and the Zainorin not only extended his 
History OF to them, but also treated them with conspicuous 

Cochin, favour and consideration. In return for these favours, the 
Muhammadans rendered effective aid to the Zamorin both in 
men and money in his campaigns against the neighbouring 
cliiefs. Tlic dissensions in the royal family of Cochin also 
materially helped the Zamorin in his schemes, as these en- 
abled him always to count confidently upon having allies in the 
enemy’s camp. I'he third circumstance was the bitter and 
unrelenting enmity of the chiefs of Idappilli towards Cochin. 
'Die tract of land which ttoinprises the present towns of 
Cochin and Mattancheri and their vicinity belonged originally 
to Idappilli, but early in the fifteenth century, the liaja of 
Idappilli made a present of it to the King of Cochin who 
Jiappeiied to be his son. His successors reseuted this cession 
of tei ritorv, and made repeated attempts without success to 
regain it. They at last appealed to the Zamorin for help, and 
ill all Ids subsequent wars witli Cochin, the Zamorin was 
able to (50imt upon the faitlifnl and consistent help of an ally 
whose territory was in the heart of Cochin. 

A(-(!onnts of It nuiv be of some interest to refer to the accounts given 
rave ers. travellers who visited this coast in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. *Friar Jordanus of Severac, Avho came to 
Qnilon in HVil and spent some years in mission work among 
tlui Ni'storians, warmly praises the rulers of Malabar for 
their toleration and the mildness of their rule^ and with regard 
to the people he says tliat “ they are cdeaii in their feeding, 
true in speech and eminent in justice, maintaining carefully 
the privileges of every man according to his degree, as they 
have come down from old times The great Arab travel- 
ler Abu Abdulla Mahomed, belter known as Ibn Batuta, came 
to this coast about J847 and stayed tliree years, wandering in 
the Malabar (dties. He lias left a long account of Malabai’, 
interesting extracts from wddeh atipear elsewhere in this 
volume, fn 1409, Ma Hiuint visited Cochin, and the follow - 
ing summary of his account is given by Mr. George Phillips. + 

“ Tlu' liilifi or ruler i>> of the solar raei', and is a sincere believer in Buddhisinl^ 
and has the j^retiiest reverence for elephants and oxen, and cvc»y moniino 
at day light prostrates himself before an imago of Buddha. The king wciirs no 

* The Wonders of the Kast, edited by Col. H. Ynlc (Hakluyt Society). 

, I Vide ante, p. 2. 

, dournal of the Asiatic Societn, April 18%. 

“Our traveller says Mr. riiillip in a note, ‘‘makes no distinction 
between Buddhi^-m and IlinduiLUi. ” 
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clothing oil the upper ])iirt of his person ; he has siiujily a square of silk ^vouiid CHAPTER II. 
round his loins, kept in place? bv a coloured waist band of ilie same material, and IilARLY 
on his head a turban of yellow or white cotton cloth. The dress of the otliecr s 

and the rich dilTors but little from that of the king. The houses an? built of ^ ’ 

the wood of the eocoamit tree, and thatched with its leaves, which render them 
|RTfectly water-tight. There art? live classes of men in this kingdom. The 
Nayars rank with the king. In the first class are those who shave their heads, 
and have a thread or string hanging over their shoulders ; these are looked U[>on 
as belonging to the noblest families.* In the second are tbe ^Maboniedans ; in the 
third the Chottis, who are the capitalists ; in tbe fourth the Kolings,! who act 
as commission agents, and tbe fifth the ^Mukwas, who live in houses which art; 
forbidden by the (iovoniment to bo more than three feet high, and they are not 
allowed to wear long garments ; wlu'ii abroad, if tb(‘y hapix‘n to meet a Nayar 
or a Cbetti, they at once prostrate themselves on the ground, and dan; not rise 
until they have pissed by ; these ^Inkwas get their living liy fisliing and carry- 
ing burdens. The merchants of this country carry on their husiiu'ss as pedlars 
do in China. Here also is another class of men, called Chokis (Yogis), who lead 
austere lives like the Taoists of China, hut who, howe ver, are married. These 
nu'n from the time they are horn do not have their heads shaved or (jomhed, 

Init plait tilieir hair into several tails, which hang over their shoulders ; they 
wear no clotlies, hut round their waists they fasten a strij) of r.ittan. o\er which 
tlu'y hang a piece of white calico ; they carry a conch-shell, which they blow as 
they go along the road ; they are accompanied by their wives, who simjdy wear 
M small bit of cotton round their loins. Alms of rice and money are given to 
them by the people whoso houses they visit. 4{=The soil is unproductive ; jicpper, 
however, grows on the hills and is extensively cultivated ; tliis article is sold at live 
tads the P’o- ho,t whiedi is four hundred (hittisof Chinese weight. All trading 
transaedions arc carried on by the* ('hettis. who buy the peppT from the fanners 
when it is ripe, and sell it to foreign ships when tluw i)ass by. They also huv 
and eollt‘et ])reeious stoms and oih<*i' costly wans. A pearl weighing three-aud- 
:i-luilf eiindiireens can 1)0 bought for a himdn'd ounces of silver, (’oral is sold 
by the Cutti ; inferior pieces of coral are cut into heads and polished hv skilbxl 
workmen ; these are also sold by weight. The coinage; of tlic country is a gold 
))iee(*, called fanam,fi weighing one caiidareen ; there is also a little silver coin 
called a 'ra-nrh, which is used for making small purchases in the market. Fif- 
t('cn Ta-urhs make a fanam. '^rhere are no asses or geese in this country, and 
there is neither wheat nor l)arley ; rice, maize, hemp, and millet abound. Arti- 
cles of tribute arc sent to China by our ships on their return voyage. ” 

Abdur-razak, a Persian envoy, visited Malabar in 1442, 
and his description of the Zamorin's rule may be taken as 
typical of the government of tlie Malabar States at the time. 

Security and justice, ’’ says he, ^^are so firmly established in 
the city (Calicut) that the most wealthy merchants bring 
thither from maritime countries considerable cargoes which 

* The Niimhuri Brahmans evidently. 

t It is not clear who these are. 

i Bcifinr or bharaniy which is equal to about 3 cwts. .V tael is equal to 
live rupees approximately. 

If Nearly equal to eight aiiiias. 
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iinlotidj and iinlicsitatiiigly send to the markets and the 
JlisTOHYor witliout thinking in the meantime of necessity of 

checking the accounts or keeping watcli over the goods. The 
officers of tlie custom-house take upon themselves the charge 
of looking after the merchandize, over which they keep watch 
night and day. When a sale is effected, they make on them a 
charge of one-fortieth part ; if they are not sold, they make 
no charge on them whatsoever. 

OocHix Before we come to authentic history, it may not be out 
phice to give some account of the state cjf the country and 
lory. its institutions at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
before they were in any way affected by hhiropean inllucnce. 
Owing however to the dearth of materials and to the want of 
facilities to utilize in their entirety such materials as do exist, 
tlio account will necessarily be iticomplGte and fragmentary. 
J3ut as breaking ground in regard to the several subjects dealt 
with and as tlirowing some light on the previous and subse- 
(pient histoi’y of the country, it is hoped that the narrative will 
not be w ithout interest. 

of The kingdom of Cochin about tliis time comprised a much 
larger extent of territory than it does now : it was reduced 
to its present limits by the conquests of the Zamorin and of 
Travancore in the eighteenth century. In the south, Cochin 
then comprised Ivaiupuram, Kurunad, Kunnatnad, and the 
petty chief-ships of Udayamperur, Chembil, Yadutala, etc., cor- 
i’csponding a[)proximate]y to tlu^ ))resent Travancore taluks of 
Shcrtala, Kiinjiatnad and parts of Vaikam and Ettumaiiur, 
and in the south, Vannerinad of the Poimani taluk and, pro 
bably, Kavalapara ; while the Kajas of Porakad, Vadakunikur, 
Mangad and Parur, who ruled ovei* the present taluks of 
Ambalapuzlia, Todupuzha, Meenachil, Miivattupuzha, Alangad, 
Parur and part of I'ittunianur were tributary to Cochin. 
Cranganur was at this time tributary to the Zamorin. The 
total area of the country including that of the tributary States 
was approximately 4,000 square miles. The extent however 
underwent constant fluctuations owing to the frequent wars 
that were waged with the neighbouring kings hut under normal 
conditions the above represented the limits of the State. 

Tho royal ^-^^he royal family was divided into tive tamzhis or branches, 
family. Mutta, the Elaya, the Pallurutti, the Madattumkil or 

Muringur and the Chazhur tavazhk. Each branch seems to 


boeicty). 


■ Jl. 11. ^[ajor’ii hulia in the Fifteenth Century^ i> 13. (llakluyt 
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have had its own family seat and crown lands for its support, chapter ii 
its own retainers and militia of Nayais, while the right of in^iscS. 

succession to the musnad was common to all, the eldest male 

member of all the five branches taken together being the 
reigning liaja. The internal dissensions to which such a state 
of things naturally gave rise were the cause of the political 
emasculation of the country more than the growing power of 
the Zamorin. In fact, the Zamorin took advantage of these 
dissensions to extend and consolidate his power and dominion, 
and, as will be seen presently, in several of his wars one or 
more branches of the Cochin family were ranged on his side 
against the ruling head of their family. The potniliar custom 
that governed the succession to the musnad under certain 
circumstances was also a fruitful source of discord. If the 
ruling chief grew too old or otherwises too f(‘el)le to govern the 
country efficiently in thosci tronldous times, he relinquished th(' 
reins of government and led the life of a redigious reclns(\ en- 
trusting the administration eitlier to the rightful heir or to the 
next eldest member of his own branch of the family. In the 
latter case, the regent Avas bound, on the death of the retired 
chief, not only to make way for the rightful heir but also to 
retire from the world and become a religious recluse. The 
object of this latter provision was to prevent him from using 
against tlio succeeding ruler, as he might othei’wise be tem]>ted 
to use, the power and prestige tliat he might have gaiiK'd when 
he was acting as de facto sovereign of the State.'^* 

The government was based more or less on ])rinciples The 
resembling those of the feudal system of Europe in the middle vt*>’niient. 
ag(^s. The king was the supreme ruler of the country, hut 
h)cal administration was in the hands of hereditary chiefs 
subordinate to him. The kingdom was divided into a 

* ^rhe jiccoiints f^iven l)y I’oituj^iiesc writers of this custom :irc to 
1 h' understood jis ai)ovi! explained. As they stand, their accounts would sound 
prc'postorons to local readers. The following is from Afr. Whiteaway’s Itisc of the 
l'<U'tu(iuesi> Pou'er ill India, i)p. 107 -H: — “The chieftainship of Cochin had, 
at the time of Almeida’s arrival there, become vacant through the operation of an 
oldcnstom. The head of the Cochin line was always a j^riest in charge of the worship 
of a temple, the next in succession was the ruling chief. On the death of the 
head, therefore, the ruling chief — who in this case was Trimiimpara, the early 
^riend of the Portuguese — was promoted to the temple. The question was, who was 
to succeed him ? The senior of the sister’s son in the direct lino was closely allied 
with the enemies of the Portuguese, and the latter arranged, though not witliout 
difficulty, to set him aside for another nephew more favourable to themselves^ 
"Ihimumpara died in T510, when the Portuguese found it convenient to aboliili 
this custom.” 
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^CHAPTERii. number of ndds or districts of varying extent, each pre- 
IN 1600. sided over by a hereditary chief called Nadumzhi^ and 
— each nad was for military and other purposes divided into 
desams, some of which were presided over by hereditary 
Desavazhis, while the others, being the private property of the 
Naduvazki or the king, were administered by the latter directly 
or by officers appointed by them. The demm was further sub- 
divided not into territorial units but into caste or tribal groups 
such as the gramam of the Namburis, the tara of the Nayars, 
the cheri of the low castes, the territorial limits of which, though 
more or less well defined, overlapped each other. The 7iad and 
dpsam of this coast differed from analogous territorial divisions 
elsewhere in that they consisted not of so many towns and 
villages, but of so many Nayars, such as the “ Five Hundred ” 
of Kodakaranad, the Four Hundred’' of Annamanad and the 
“Three Hundred ” of Chengazhinad. The affairs of the caste 
or tribal groups were under the management of headmen or 
ciders, Graminis, Karavamns, Tandans, etc., as the case might 
be. The Karanavans looked after the local affairs of the tara, 
superintended the cultivation of the desmenes of their chief, 
who might be a king, a Naduvazhi, a Desavazhi or a mere 
janmi, received a share of the produce for their maintenance, and 
rendered military service to him, whenever called upon to do 
so. The Desavazhis, where they existed, had the direction of 
all the affairs of the desam, and saw to the execution of all the 
orders sent to them by the king or the Naduvazhi. They were 
also military leaders, subject to the authority of the Naduvazhis, 
and marched at the head of their quotas when ordered to the 
field. The Naduvazhis had authority in their respective nads 
in all civil and military matters, but the extent of that authority 
and the degree of their subordination to the king depended 
upon their political status. All of them however were bound 
to maintain a number of men at arms, fixed according to their 
position and wealth, and to attend tlio king in his wars * 

The Nadu- The Naduvazhi chiefs, by whatever designation they w^ere 
vazhis, styled, whether Raja or Acchan or Kaimal or merely Nayar, 
belonged to one of three classes, viz., Svarupit Prahhu and 
Madambi, All who had the power of life and death were 
Svarupis. A Svarupi might therefore be an independent king 
like that of Cochin or Calicut, or he might be a tributary Raja 

The names of the iiads into which Cochin and its feudatory States were 
at this time divided, the extent of each nad, the names! of the Naduvazhis and 
their respective status cannot now be given with fulness and .accuracy. 
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like that of Porakad or Alangad, the only restriction on whose chapter ir. 
power was that they could not make war or coin money with- ^ 
out the sanction of their suzerain, or he might be a subordinate — 
chief like the Kaimal of Koratti or the Nambiyar of Muriyanad, 
governing a district under the orders of the king. The Prabhu 
differed from the third class of Svarupis only in that he had no 
power of life and death. He might be wealthier and more 
powerful than a Svarupi, but he could not exercise the power 
of life and death unless he was raised to the rank of a Svarupi. 

The Madambis were petty chiefs with very limited pow’ers, 
who had only very small bodies of armed retainers under them, 
seldom exceeding a hundred in number. All had to pay the 
king a succession fee or imruHhandnram, varying from two to 
1,200 fanams, a small annual tribute called andukazhcha^ and an 
annual contribution for special protection variously called 
rakshfibhogam, ch'tugatam, paJnm, etc. The Madambis had to 
pay, besides those, the assessment called Jeeftutengu, which was 
a cess levied only on three per cent, of the cocoannt trees in a 
garden. No regular land tax \vas levied from the Svarupis and 
Prabhus, but they were called upon for special contributions on 
extraordinary occasions. The merits and defects of govern- 
ment through tlie agency of hereditary nobles wlio w^ere also 
commanders of armies are self-evident. The conflicting 
interests of the chiefs and their mutual jealousies and misunder- 
standings led to endless quarrels and faction fights, and the 
country was generally in a state of political effervescence. The 
same circumstances also made it the interest of the chiefs to 
protect their people and promote their prosperity, and that 
prosperity was not seriously interfered with by the wars and 
tights of those days, as the latter were governed by certain 
humanitarian rules and regulations which were scrupulously 
observed by all parties. 

The majority of the Naduvazhi chiefs were Nayars, the Dovnsvams. 
rest being Namburis, Kshatriyas, Ambalavasis, and certain 
ecclesiastical heads. The more important Devasvams or religi- 
ous institutions of the Hindus occupied a peculiar position in 
those days, somewhat similar to that of some of the Catholic 
churches in the middle ages which exercised temporal authority. 

They owned extensive lands, and in their domains they exer- 
cised, through their respective ecclesiastical heads, the powders of 
Naduvazhi chiefs, and were more or less independent in tempo- 
ral as well as in spiritual matters. To Kshetra-samhaiu 
dham, or authority of some kind or other in connection with 
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rHAPTEiMT. Riu-h tTini)los, was considorod a great honour even hv princes 

cliiefs, and they constantly intrigued and fought to ol)tain 

it without reference to the situation of such institutions. 

About this time, for instance, the rulers of Cochin, ('alicut, 
Palghat and Kakkad acquired some ])ower, more or loss well 
defined, over the Tiruvilvamala Devasviim, which was (and 
(^ven now is) situated in Cochin territory. Similnrly, the Eajas 
of Vadakumkur, Parur and Porakad managed to acquire some 
authority in connection with the Yadakunnathan, Perumanam 
and Kudalmanikkam Devasvams respectively, all situated in 
the heart of Cochin, whih^ Cochin came to exercise similar 
powers over the Tiru valla and Hai’ipad Devasvams in Ti’awan- 
core. Iliis scramble for |)owiu over religious institutions used 
to be prolific of disputes and inisundcu’standings, which have 
survived to our own times. 

The powcM* Though the, king exercised great authority over his subjects 

oi tlu. kin^i. chiefs, his power was not unlimited. In the first place, 

personal eciuation was an important factor in the politics of old 
(A)chiu. If the king happened to be a weak man, liis authority 
was hardly more than nominal, ospc^cially in the teiTitoric's 
directly under the control of his chiefs. If lie was a strongman 
and a capable' ruler, he managed to exercise great pow-er, but 
even the poNver of such a king was not absolute. The kuftain of 
the nad, or th(^ national assembly, effectively curbed the power of 
tile king, and would not tolerate any violation by him of the laws 
and usages of’ ilie. country. ‘‘When a new king is crowmod, " says 
Duarte 13arbosa, “ ail the grandees and former governors make 
him swear to maintain all the laws of the late king, and to pay 
the debts w hich he ow ed, and to labour to recovei' that whieh 
oth('r former kings bad lost. And he takes this oath, holding a 
drawn sword in bis left band, and bis right band placc'd upon 
a chain lit up w ith rnany oil w icks, in the midst of w’hicb is a 
gold ring, which he touches with his fingers, and then lie swears 
to maintain (werything with that sw‘ord. When lie lias taken 
the oath, they sprinkle rice over hishead, with many ceremonies 
of prayer and adoration to the sun, and immediately after, cer- 
tain counts, whom tliey call Caymal, along wdth all t!io 
others of the royal lineage, and the grandees, sw’ear to him 
in the same manner to servo him, and to be loyal and 
true to him. The chiefs and the people thus obeyed 
the king ungrudgingly so long as he remained wdthin the 

* The Cofistsof Kast Africa and Malabar {Hnkluyt Society), pp. 107—8, 
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limits of the Uiw. Even if a king or cliief wero to woriy ii- 

individuals, the whole conuiuniity would not rise jigainst him, ir,oo. 
hut if any orders issued were prejudicial to the interestsof theconi- 
munity, the people would not submit to them. Hendrik Adrian 
Van Kheede, the J-)utch Governor of Cochin from 1078 to 1077 
and tlui celebrated author of Horfus Malahariciia says “ Sub- 
jects are not bound to observe any orders, commands or whiijis 
and council decisions of the king which are at variance with 
their laws, j)i‘ospeiity or privileges, and which they have ap- 
proved of in their own territories and accepted at their political 
meetings. ^ No king of Malabar has the p(nver to 
make contracts which are ])rejudicial to the interests of land- 
lords, noblemen, or Nayars ; such a king would run the risk of 
being expelled or rejiicted by his subjects ^ ^ '' The 

English Hast India Company’s liingiiist at Calicut, reporting 
ou certain coinmotif)ns there, said : — Tlicso Nayars, being lieads 
of Chilicnt people, resemble the l^irliament, and do not obey tht^ 
king’s dictates in all things, but chastise his ministers when 
they do unwarraniahle acts f Acetording to the Kvralot- 
patti^ Parasurama sepainted the Nayars into tafas and assigned 
to them the functions of ‘'the eye ”, “ llie hand ”, and the 
order ” (tin; power to supervise, to execute and to giv(5 orders), 

“ with a view to piH^vcnt the rights (of all classes) from being 
cin*lail('(l or suffered to fall into disuse 

No Portuguese wribu* has t(> my knowledge left any ae- N’i^tionai as* 
count of tile National Assemblies of -Malabar. The following 
account is thei*efore extracted from the work of a Dutch 
writer : — * 

“Tlio only clicrks u])oii llieir urbit rary powcrarc* liic jut'iua’a) asscniblii's 
of Uk; nation, wliieli are liowever but seldom held. These arc? of two kinds: 
one assembled under orders of Ibe Raja, the oilier by the spontaneous will 
of tlie peojile. Alaiiy years iilapse betwea?!! the reenrrenee of these assem- 
blies. Those summoned by tlu* Raja are eoiidiieted as follows: — lie 
(lespatelies messengers, who by birth and descent are entitled to this ufliee, 
ill all direetions to summon the people. AVbeii eollected, they sit down in 
a eirele ill the open air, a number of Nayars keeping guard around tliem. 

The jiropositioiis are then discussed and measures rejeeted or adotited by 
unanimous sihaiee or clamour. Jhit, in affairs of minor importance not 
affeetiiig the welfare of the whole comiiiiinity, the chiefs of the nation alone 
are sunimoiied, and decide upon the ipiestion. The assemblies eolleeted by 
the will of the nation arc conducted in much tlic same nmiiiier, hut with 

* Memoir on flic MaUibiir Coast In J. V. S^iciii Van (lolleiiiiesse, 1713 A. D. 

t a Manual of Malabar^ ]>. Hff. 

1 Ciinioryi^mchcx'^ Lctlers from Malabar, pp. TG-r-T; 
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CHAPTER II. more impfLuosity. These are never held exeei)t in eases of enier',^eney 
Cochin \vlien the Raja is guilty of extreme tyraimy or gross \iolation of the law. 

Then, all the landed proprietor.s are hidden to attend, and any one who 
dared refuse t(j obey the summons would he suhjeeted hy tlu; assemhly to 
tlui devastation of his gardens, houses, estates, tanks, ete., and, if he 
were to persist in his ohstinaey, would he liable to l>c deprived of his [)ri- 
vileges and votes, or even to he senteneed to hanislunent. As the ohjeet 
of these a,sscnjblies is to thwart the will of the Raja,, we a,ie not siiriwised 
to lind that lie docs all in his ]iower to ohsiriict their delilHU’alions. He 
has nc right to attempt to put them down by force of arms, and, besides, 
so many thousands Hock to these meetings that lie would find dilHeiiliy 
ill so doing, if he tried : so lie sends a troop of lads called Ptdic * 

with instructions to provoke them with all manner of aiinoyanees, and to 
pelt them w ith stones, sand and dirt. The Nayars on guard do all they can 
to keep oil' the assailants witli llieir shields. Jf anyone, juovoked [mst 
enduranee, were to strike and Inirt one of lliosc* \mitlis. it would by llieir 
law’s he regarded as a erinie of treason, I he assemhly would he iuvolveil in 
a heavy line, and he dejirived of its in\ iolability ; and tlu‘ Raja might then 
]n*oee(‘d against them liy arms; if lu; were to fail in subduing them, they 
W’ould all desert their all(‘giaiiee. Allies and neighhoiirs do their best to 
remedy all the inisehief UuMice ensuing and (.ndeavour so to inleveede 
hetwi'cn tlu' parties that e\ery one is eonliimed in liis rights. 

The clii(3t’ sources ol* tlK' king's rovenuo wei(‘ Die crown 
lands unci custoin.s. ^Vllat the (3\t(‘nl oC the crown lands at iliis 
time wtis and wluit incoino.was derived Itoiii lliein, there is no 
means of ascertaining. As tin' jn-openTy ol‘ tlu: elnel's tind 
vassals dying without heirs ('s^dieated to the siivereign^ this was 
obviously a steadily iiicrt‘asing item ol I'evcnne. ^riieehiels en- 
joyed the same privilege with rcs])eet to persons dependent 
upon them. Owing to tlie large import and exnoit Irtide that 
Cochin enjoyed willi foreign eountries, the customs duties 
formed a substantial portion of the king's income. A duty 
of 10 per cent, was levied on all imports and of 0 per cent, 
on all exports. About eighty years after tlie Coi’tnguese 
established themselves in Cochin, lliese duties were divid(‘d 
between them and the l\aja, (lie share of tlu: former being 
about a third, llesides lliesc, inland customs at tlie rate of one 
per cent, ad calurcm were levied at a numhej* of stations, and 
as these dntic^s went to the king or the chiefs according to the 
situation of the stations, payment of duty at one station did not 
exempt the goods from payment at any other station or stations 


Revenue. 


* Sliiuds for Pandava l Ul<u\ Their occupation now is menial service in 
the p.alace. 

i Eor a fuller treatmmt of the subject, see !\Ir. K. P. Padmauiikhii, 
‘Meiion’s article, Popular Asst’ midi '.s in F.arlji and ^t'dhvval Kvrahi, in the M.iU'' 
bar Quarterly Review . Vol. V, pp. S- 
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by which they were Ciirried. Tlie avenige receipts on account ol‘ 
customs (luring the Portuguese period amounted to l^etweeii two 
and three lakhs of rupees ii year. As already pointed out, 
though tliere was no regular laud tax, the king derived a fair 
income fixmi the garden lands held by ^radarnbis . on account of 
the hcitutengn levied thereon, ^rhere were also sevcj jil other 
items of receipt, but the aggregate of these items formed but 
a small fraction of the total revenue. If tlie total revenue so 
derivc'd was not large, the expe-nditure to be provided for was 
also not heavy. As the administration, civil and military, was 
conducted through hereditary chiefs who enjoyed large incomes 
fi’om their tax-free lands, the administrative expenditure was 
iimonsiderable. The maintenance of the loyal family iu pomp, 
the conduct of religious and either ceremonies and the su])|)ort 
of chai'itable institutions were thcj only heavy items of ex[)eiidi- 
ture fur which provision was need(jd. 


( HAPTKH ir. 
COCHIN IN 
1500. 


* 'Pho follow! n|Li Mi\‘ the st'wr.il soum*-; of ivvonii * : - 

Anh'Oin, dnt'l. l){ittlo-wa<;(i*, which was th(' inoiiov tlu' kin*;’ ivccivcd 

as uinpirt' between t\V(» eonihatants under the systc'in of hattle-wa^'er. 

ChunliOin , toll, enstoin, which has been l•eferre(l to above. 

K.ilut, peiialtv, exaetin^^ ])resents. M’Ik' usurpation of estates of such iiei^di- 
hoiirine Rajas, Nadu\a/liis or other eliiefs as inij^ht he inea pa«’itated from povertv 
or other cause from ;4o\ernin;c. 

forced eohtribiition. 

7V/y>p//, slip, hUiiider. Phnes le\ !<'<! for aeei<h'nlal. unintentional crimes, 
fault, lines les i<'d for ifitentional crimes. 

PurtisluDuldnim , succession duty. 

Puldfidttu luUiiH, Adulterous women. CompcJisatiou received for main- 
la iniii.L; women excommunicated for adnlter\, chiefly hut not ('xelusiseli of 
Ihe Jhaliman caste, and for the trouble of prexentin;^ tlu'ir eoiuf^ astray aeain. 
The Rajas however often dis])osed of them for jjioney to the Chetti imachanti'; 
on the eoast. 

, ‘^old-siftin*'. Royalty to he j)aid for siftinj^ j^old or. ;,^enerally, 

}^'>l(l (lust. 

'Joldpixnudii , head money. Poll tax levied from certain el.isses of peo])le. 

lU(h,sJu(blio(i((m , prote(;tion money. These ])ayments are for proti'ction 
^Tiierally without heiiif,^ limited to uuy speeitie aid. 

Clifin^l(it((ui , association or coiiipanioiiship. Payment made for assigiiiii^^ 
a. sentinel or guard for protection. 

Ka^Jicha, offering, gift. A imzzar paid annually and on special occasions 
by title-holders and others. 

Adiujd iirukal, stranded vessels. Sliip-wreeked vessels which liave drifted 
asho •«. 

Clicrikal, private domains or crown lands. 

Natural freaks among cattle, wild elephants, ivory, horn, tiger’s skin and 
eUws, etc. 
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Ljiw unci 
Jubticu. 


The Jinny 
and military 
training. 


Tlicro was no written code ol laws at this time : custom or 
maryada was the law recognised in the settlement of all dis- 
putes, This custom w^as based more or less on the Sastras, the 
13ible or the Koran, according as the parties concerned were 
Hindus, Christians or Muhammadans. The king was the foun- 
tain of justice, but in administering it, he was assisted by bis 
Karyakars and, in the more important and obscure cases, by 
J^raliiiians w’ell versed in the Hastras. Svarupis and Prabhus 
administered justice similarly in their ow'ii districts and to the 
extent of tlie powers entrusted to them. Caste disputes were 
generally disposed of by Brahman judges, while civil disputes 
were adjudged by the chief men of the Besam. Minor offences 
were emiuired into and punishment inflicted on the spot by 
local magistrates, who were generally Besavazhis. Grave crimes 
were tried hy tlie king, Naduvazhis or superior Karyakai’s, as- 
sisted by Brahmin assessors. Torture was resorted to to induce 
suspected persons to confess the truth, and if in oases of persis- 
tent denial the complainants re(iuiied it, they were subjected 
to trial by ordeal, of wdiieh there were sevoral kinds, the fire 
ordeal, the w^ater ordeal and the dhata (balance) ordeal being tlui 
most conimon. Capital punishment was awarded to persons con- 
victed of heinous crimes such ns sacrilege, murder, slaying or 
Avoiinding a Jlrahraanor cow, robbery and theft. B or less heinous 
crimes, mutilation was a common form of punishment, but of all 
forms of punishment, fines were the commonest. Capital senten- 
ces were carried out by the sword or by impalement ; hanging 
did not eoiiie into vogue until a later period. The law was 
Junvever not tlie same for all classes, but vaiied according to the 
caste and status of the culprit. Brahmans, for instance, wc)‘e 
punished for grave crimes only by loss of caste and banishment| 
and women by being sold as slaves. If a Nayai killed a low caste 
man, he was only fined for the first offence. Tlie administration 
of justice was free, no fee of any kind being levied from suitors. 
All contemporary accounts agree that crime, especially that of 
theft, was rare in those days, and that people enjoyed security 
of life and property to a remarkable extent.* 

The Nayars were the hereditary militia of the country, and 
practically they alone enjoyed the privilege of carrying arms. 
Such of the Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Ambalavasis as cared to 


* The subject is trujitcd more fully in Cluiptcr XIV, Adiniiiistratioii of 
Justice, wlicrc the authorities on which thg above account is based arc also 
quoted; 
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take up arms as a profession could do so, but their number wascHAPTKu ir. 
small. In every Desaui there was a Knlari or gymnasium 

maintained by hereditary instructors for the military training 

of the Nayar youths of the Desam. ‘'At seven Years of Age 
they are put to School to learn the Use of their Weapons, where, 
to make them nimble and active, their Sinnewes and Joints are 
stretched by skilful Fellows, and annointed with the Oyle 
Sosamus : By this annointing they become so light and nimble 
that they will winde and turn their Bodies as if they had no 
Hones, casting them forward, backw^ard, high and low, even to 
the Astonishment of the Beholders. Their continual Delight is 
in their Weapon.”* The weapons in the use of which they aim- 
ed to acquire proficiency were the sword and shield, the bow and 
arrow, and the lance. The training of left-handed youths 
how’cver w^as confined to bows and arrows. They underwent this 
training for a number of years and left the gymnasium only 
after their masters were satisfied with their skill and profi- 
ciency. Even after this, they attended the gymnasium for a 
fortnight or a month every year for the balance of their actives 
lives. On leaving the institution, every young man appeared 
before the king or his Nadiivazhi chief, presented the cus- 
tomary nuzzar and received his sword from him, whereupon he 
became a member of the protector guild and bound to fight and 
to die whenever called upon to do so by his chief. After this, he 
never left liis home even for a short walk without his naked 
sword in his hand. The hereditary instructors bore the title of 
Panikai*, Kurup or Kuruppal, t and were treated with great 
respect and consideration by their pupils throughout their 
lives. Whenever the master and pupil met, whether on the j)ul)- 
lic road or elsewhere, the latter, lowering his shield, leaned it 
against his legs, put his sw^ord under his arm and saluted in the 
fashion of the country by putting his palms together. J 

As already stated, the arms of the Nayars were lances, Arms and 
sw ords and shields, and bow^s and arrows. All these except the 


* Johnston’s '' Uolntuma of the moat famom Kingdom in the World'' 
quoted in Logan’s Manual of Malabar, p. 139. 

t The militiirv instructors of the royal family were Namburis of a parti- 
cular family known'as Peraituimram near Trichnr. They also bore the title of 
Lanikar. 

+ High class Native Christians also had the privilege of bearing arras, and 
fought side by side with the Nayars. They had their own Panikars or hereditary 
military instnictorsj but the Nayars and the Christians did not show any mutual 

exclusiveness in this matter. Navaiw Panikars had Christian pupils and vice 
versa^ 
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CHAPTKRU. swords were tastefully lacquered, aucl they glittered in the sun 
looking glass. The shields were made of hide strengthened 

by hoops and nails of brass, while their holds were made of 

wood. The swords were of iron, not steel, and were made in 
different shapes, some curved and others straight and round, 
but all were generally short, and about one-third of their length 
from the handle was strengthened by an extra backing of iron. 
The hilts had no other guard than small pieces of elaborately 
mould(‘-d iron, which carried several little brass oi* copper rings 
that rattled in sword play. These guards hardly covered the fin- 
gers. Eire arms were unknown till the advent of the Portuguese, 
and oven after their introduction by the latter, tlie indigenous 
weapons retained their popularity. The archej’s and lancemen 
had no other dress than the ()rdinary mundu or white cloth 
reaching from the naval to the knee, with a small piece, white or 
coloured, tied tightly round the waist over the mnndu. But the 
swordsmen, who formed the vanguard, wore si)k or velvet coats 
wadded with cotton, which reached to the elbow and the thigh, 
and caps similarly wadded, with flaps that covered the neck and 
nearly the whole face. All shaved tlieirface clean, but grew 
their hair long, and tied it in a knot at the top or back of the 
head. 


^rothods of 
warfare. 


With the Malayan s, war was a game governed by .an elabo- 
rate set of rules, the violation of any one of whicdi involved 
dislionoiir worse than death. All fighting was in the day time and 
in the open field, and it affected only those wlio were engaged 
in it. There were neither night attacks nor ambuscades ; no 
fruit tree was cut down in the enemy’s country, nor devastation 
of any kind committed. The labourer in the field could go on 
with his work unmolested while a fierce struggle was going on 
in his immediate neighbourhood. The camps of the opposing 
parties were not far from each other, and both sides slept 
securely during night. At sunrise the men of both parties 
mingled together at the tank or the river where they bathed, and 
after putting on their clean dress and eating their rice, proceed- 
ed to the battle field, where they met, chewed their betel, -and 
chatted and joked together till the fight was heralded by beat 
of drum by one or other of the parties. The opposing parties 
then drew apart and forined their ranks, but the fight would 
begin only after the other side also had beaten its drum. The 
armies fought in close columns, the vanguard being composed 
of swordsmen, who slowly advanced, stooping low, and with their 
shields towhingeach other and the ground. Behind them came 
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tlie archers and the men wlioso missiles were lieavy olnbs made chapter tc 
of blackwood or circles of iron with sharp edges, and the rear ^ 

was formed bylancemen with their spears and javelins. All 

were on foot, cavalry being unknown among the Nayars. The 
advance was very slow, each side seeking a vulneralde point in 
the ranks of the other, and sometimes a whole day was spent 
in a succession of advances and retreats. When once the ranks 
of either side broke, the fight became a melee, generally result- 
ing in great slaughter. In the midst of this sanguinary conflict 
the drum sounded the cessation of hostilities on the approach 
of sunset, when tlie combatants at once lowered their weapons 
and ceased the fight After this, the two sides again mingled 
and chatted togetlier without the least sign of bad blood, coolly 
discussing tlic evt?nts of the day. Victory in w^ar was never 
followed by the annexation of the territory of the vanquished 
king. The latter might be made tiTbutary to the victor, or 
might even be deposed and another member of the same family 
installed in his place. Ikit the integrity of his country as a 
separate principality was never interfered with. TJiis liighly 
artificial system seems to have been due partly to the human- 
ising influence of tlie Brahmans, who introduced these rules to 
initigate the ferocity of the non- Aryan races that came under 
their teacliing, and partly to the fact that the Malayalis had for 
centuries to fight only tlieir fellows in caste and religion, and 
not any foreign enemy to whom all was fair in war. The exigen- 
cies of the wars with the Portuguese rendered the observance 
of the rules impossible, andtihe system broke down early in the 
sixteenth century. 

According to Portuguese writers, fidelity to their employ- Blood feuds, 
ers was the most prominent feature of the character of the 
Nayars, and taking advantage of it, the Portuguese employed 
them as Changatams, i. e., convoys and guards. It was the duty 
of a Changatam to defend with his life any person or property 
entrusted to him, and this duty the Nayars discharged faithfully 
and unflinchingly. * The killing of a Changatam or, for the 
matter of that, any Nayar, except in a regular battle or duel, 
involved the aggressors in a Kudippaka or bipod feud with the 
relatives of the victim, which could be made up only after a 
W<;ody vengeance was takem The death of a king or prince in 


• If a Nayar noglocted this duty or showed cowardico in a fight, he wai 
degraded to the caste of Kosavans or potters. ‘ Kasavan * is still a term of 
reproach among them, but its significance is not now generally understood, , 
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UHAPTEHii. battle also occasumod a similar fend, sneh of his followers as sur- 
^^'i50oV^ vived the battle being l)onnd to become Chavars * (or men who 
— devote themselves to death) and to take as formidable a venge- 
ance as they could accomplish. They shaved off their hair even 
to tlicii’ eye-brows as a sign of mourning, and after taking solemn 
]eav(^ of their relatives and friends, made tlieir way to the 
enemy's (U)untry, attacking and killing an many of the enemies 
as tlioy could, till in turn they were themselves killed off one l)y 
one S(^oner or later, t 

Sham To keep up the military spii’it of the Nayars, it was usual 

tf) hold fencing matches and sham combats in the years in 
wliicli tliei'c wer(^ no wars. In theses jonsts or combats, several 
bun(lr(‘d men, sometimes a thousand, a.tta(‘k(Ml an equal niimbcu*, 
armed with sword and shield, and inflicted mutual wounds* 
moi’e oj‘ less serious, and somedinu's deaths also took place'. 
Tlu'S(‘ combats wore generally Indd at the time of the Onam 
lesiival. 

Tr;uk' luid The cultivation of rice, pepjx'r and cocoanut was the chief 
(HKUipatioii of tlui people'; most of the fruits and vegota))ies 
whieli are' ne)w familiar 1e) us were' also cultivated. Tlio aetiinl 
weak in the iiedd was done by aggre'sial slaves, the Nayni's 
supervising this work fen* their king, cliiefs and nobles, who 
we're the^ se)lo pre)prie'te)rs of the soil. Though Ibii J^atuta found 
as fai’ back as the fourteenth century that, “in all the space of 
twe) iiie)nlhs’ journew, tliere was nut a S])ace free^ from culti- 
vatie)!]", (kK'hiii diel not, at the period under reniew, produce; 
euougli grain to snp])e)rt its pe)pulation. Kice had to beiinpen-ted 
from the; (.'oreniiandal Ce)ast and distributed Ihroughemt the 
country l)y Muhammaelan traelors under one; Malieaned 
INfarekkar, to whom the king had granted the; monopoly e)f the 
impoi t traeh; in rice. Coce)anut was also largely cultivated ; 
ce)coannt and ceKmnut oil being among the chief articles of 
e.xport. Hut the nie)st im])e)rtant article of cultivatiem as well as 
e)f export was pepper. “Theii* ('ountry is that from which black 
pe'ppur is bi’ought ; and this is the far greater part of their 
produce and culture. 1'he ])epper tree resembles that of the 
(lai k grape. 'J'liey plant it near that of the cocoanut, and make 
frame work foi’ it, just as they do for tlie gi*apc tree. It has, 
however, no tendrils, and the tree itself resembles the leaves of 

• PoutuKueso, Anioucos. 

• + The iiifoniiiition contained in this aind the three preceding i)aragraphs 
is taken mainly from Correa’s hendus da India, Vol. 1. p. 354 cf .sr(/. (M. S. 
ininalation.) 
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a bramble. When the autumn arrives, it is ripe; then they chapter ii. 
out it, and spread it just ha they do grapes, and thus it is dried 

by the sun^’. ^ It appears from Correa and other writers that 

Cochin produced about this time more pepper than most other 
Malabar States, but its cultivation is almost entirely neglected 
now. Among other articles of export, besides pepper and 
cocoanut, were areca, cardamom, ginger and jaggery. The 
chief emporium of trade was the port of Cochin, which 
“possesses a very fine large river where many and great ships 
enter, both Portuguese and Moorisli. And within it is a very 
large city inhabited by Moors and Gentiles, wlio arc Chettis 
and Guzaratyas and Jews, natives of the country. The Moors 
and Chettis are great merchants and own many ships, and trade 
much with Coroniandal, Cambay, Cheul, and Dabul. ” t 

The rivers and back-waters of the State were tlic main Means of 
channel of communication and trade. Several kinds of cargo 
and passenger boats, made locally, were in use, of which a few 
are shown in the illustration, lioads were not in existence, 
but only foot paths, and consequently wheeled traffic was 
unknown. Even pack bullocks camo into use but in compara- 
tively recent times, “No one travels in these parts’^ wroie 
Ihii Batnta, “upon beasts .of burden, nor is there any horse 
found except with the king, who is therefore the only person 
who rides. When, however, any merchant has to sell or buy 
goods, they are carried upon the backs of men, who are always 
ready to do so (for hire). Every one of these men has a long stall', 
whicli is shod with iron at its extremity ami at the top has a 
hook. When, therefore, he is tired with his burden, he sets up 
his staff ill the earth like a pillar and places the burden up on it ; 
and when he has rested, he again takes up his burden without 
the assistance of another. With one merchant you will see (Uie 
or two hundred of these carriej s, the merchant himself walking* 

Jhit when the nobles pass from place to place, they ride in a 
dula ( palanquin) made of wood, something like a box, and which 
is carried upon the shoulders of slaves and hirelings.” Avenue 
trees and water pandals were as much in evidence th(3n as now* 

“The whole of the way by land lies under the shade of trees, 
and the distance of every half mile there is a house made of 
wood, in which there are chambers fitted up for the reception 
of comers and goers, whether they be Moslems or infidels. To 


^ The Trai^els of Ibn BaluUi, by the Rev . Samual .Lccr 
t The Coasts of East Jfrica and Malabar by Duarte Barbosa^ p, 156. 
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CHAPTBB u. each of these there is a well, out of which they driuk ; and over 
infidel appointed to give drink. To the infidels he 

supplies this in vessels ; to the Moslems he pours it in their 

hands. 

Advent OF In July 1497, King Emmanuel of Portugal fitted out an 

THE POKTU-expeditioii consisting of three vessels and 170 men, and despatch- 
BaTniiiVs^^ it under the command of Vasco Da Gama to try to 
expedition, discover an ocean route to India. The squadron doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope in November, and after a series of vicissi- 
tudes arrived off Calicut on the ‘20th May 1498. Da Gama 
was received graciously by the Zamorin, who looked for- 
ward to an increased customs revenue from the Portuguese 
trade. But the Arab merchants, who were very influential at 
Calicut and had the moiiopoly of the trade between the Mala- 
bar Coast and the west, soon perceived that tlie ocean route 
discovered by the Portuguese would injperit the commercial 
advantages that they had hitherto enjoyed. They accordingly 
exerted tlieir great influence in the place to throw ob- 
stacles in the way of the Portuguese and create distrust in 
the minds of the Zamorin and his officers. Da Gama never- 
theless obtained an audience of the Zamorin and permission to 
build a factory at Calicut, and departed on the 30th August 
with rich cargoes and a letter from the Zamorin to the King of 
Portugal proposing an intercliango of commei’ce. Da Gama 
however did not sail without some serious misunderstanding 
with the Zamorin, and eventually carried off* five natives of 
Calicut as captives in his vessel. On his way up tlic coast, he 
t(mched at Cannaiiore, where the king loaded him witli gifts 
and signed a treaty of friendship written on gold leaf. Da Gama 
reached Lisbon on the IStli September 1499 with only two 
vessels and 55 men, the rest having perished during the 
expedition. 

(jainars ux- Tlio return of Da Gama with a cargo which repaid sixty 
times the cost of the expedition fired the ambition of the Portu- 
guese king and people, who lost no time in fitting out another 

* Several .subjects, such as marriage, iiihcritauco, dwelling, dress, food, 
etc., liavo not been dealt within this account as they have undergone no material 
changes during the last four centuries. Such changes as they have undergone 
will be referred to in Chapter III. 

t The authorities relied on for the history oif the Portuguese period, 
whcBc no other authority is quoted arc (1) The Jhyi tmiucse in India by F. C. 
i)anverrs ; (*2) The Itise of the Vorita/uese Power in India ])y K. S. Whitojo^y ; 
aud (Jl) •Thc^Kcralara^hixma, a Malayalam work by Dr, Gundert. ^ 
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expeditiDH. The new fleet was placed under thecoiinuandof Pedro chaptkk ii. 
Alverez Cabral, and consisted of thirteen vessels strongly armed qp 

with artillery, and carried 1,200 men. The expedition started thk Portu- 
011 the 0th March 1500, and after discovering Brazil on the way 
out, reached Calicut on the 13th September. Cabral was well 
received by the Zamorin, and Avith his permission the Portu- 
guese established a factory at Calicut for the purchase of spices* 

But the Moors did everything they could to prevent the Portu- 
guese from obtaining spices, whereu))on Cabral hastened the 
collection of cargo by seizing a Moorish vessel that was loading 
in the harbour. The Moors on shore thereupon became greatly 
excited and sacked the factory at Calicut, slaying the factor Ayres 
Correa and fifty-three of his men. Cabral retaliated by des- 
troying ten Arab ships and bombarding the town for two days, 
after which he sailed down the coast to Cochin, burning two 
more Calicut vessels on his way. 


Cabral arrived at the port of Cochin on the 24th Jleceinber, Cabral in 
and despatched on shore a native Christian named Michael 
Jogue, who had taken passage in one of the vessels to visit 
Koine and the Holy Land. Accompanied by a European, 

Michael waited on tlieking, Goda Varma or Unni Goda Varma 
Koil Tirumulpad,'*' in his palace situated near what is now 
known as the Calvetty bridge, and was received in a friendly 
manner. The king sent through him a message to Cabral that 
he miglit purchase spices for money or give merchandise in 
exchange for them as was most convenient to him, and also 
suggested that, with a view to avoid any misunderstand- 
ing and to create mutual confidence, it would be best for 
him to send Nayar hostages on board the fleet. This was ac- 
cordingly done, thougli Cabral professed it to be unnecessary, 
the Nayars being exchanged for others every morning and 
evening. Cabral then visited the king, and after exchanging 
presents and compliments, an alliance of frienship was signed, 
the Portuguese promising him to add Calicut to his dominions 
at some future time. A factory was given to the Portuguese, 
in which Goncalo Gil Barbosa was placed as factor, with six 
others to assist him, and pepper and other articles were pro- 
cured with such expedition that within a Ibituight all the ships . 
were full. Cabral was in every respect much pleased with the 


* Most Portuj'uesc writers give the king’s iiainc as Trhnumpiira, mis- 
taking the title Tirui^ulpad for the actual name. Couto however gives the name 
Votrcetly. '/ 
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King of Cochin, who, although iimcli less wealthy than the 
Zaiiiorin and consequently not living in so much state, was 
gn.'atly su[)orioi’ to him in every other respect, being honest 
in his dealings and intelligent and truthful in his conversation. 
At Cochin, Cabral received deputations from the rulers of Can- 
nanore and Quilon, offering to supply pcjiper and spices at 
clieaper rates, but their offers wei*e politely declined. 

Befoiv Ca))rars departure, the Kaja entrusted to him a 
letter of friendshi]) written on gold leaf to be d(^livercd to the 
King of J^ortugal, and a rich collar of pearls and precious stones 
and a box full of rich white silk to be ])resent(al to the Queen. 
As Cabral was pi-eparing to U^ave Cochin on thelOtli J anuary 150.1 , 
a Calicut fleet, carrying 1,500 men, was descried off the h»ir- 
boiir, and was cliased by Cabral. On the following day, th(' 
two fleets lay hecalmed in sight of each other, hut, 011 the wind 
fi't'shening again, C^ihral gav(^ np the chase and sailed away. 
On his way lui juit in at Cannaiiore, and received on board an 
aml^assador from the kiug of tliat country to the King of 
l*ortugal, together with presents and the offer of free trade with 
that ))ort. He started on his voyage home on the 10th January, 
carrying with him (accidentally, as he asserted) the two Kayar 
liostages, aJid leaving behind him his factor and people without 
any Jittempt to provide for their safety.* Cabral returned to 
I iisboii with a rich freight, but lu', lost s(iven of liis thiiteen 
vi'Ssels in dislant and tempestuous: seas. 


* 'I'lic najno of ihc.se lio.st.ii^rs urn' JUilikrl.i Menoii and I ’.uvi iif^oda Meiioji. 
'rho former seems to 1ia\e returned to (’oeliiii and been ('V(*iituallv einploxa'd lu 
the UortuglU'se as their chief interpreter. M’ln're was a Navar youth in tlii' ship, 
Avho uas also earri('d oiT witli the hostages, lie is said to fiave l)ceii ndated to the 
king : probably a near relation of his consort, llis liistorv, as told by Correa, is 
very i!d,en>sting. Cabral ])resented tlie young man to the King of IV)rtngal. 
dressed in Mie f.ishioii of the N;iyar warriors of tlie time. He liad picked up sonn' 
knowledge of I’ortngnese during tJie voyage and spoke to tin* ki?ig iji that 
language. lit' was at first put up witli Cabral, and niidt'r a good tutor he soon 
learned to read and write Uortngiu'st' remarkalily wt'll. Ht' wt'iit to the palace fre- 
<in('iitly, as the king liked to seeand talk to him. OneSuiiday when the king was 
ht'uring mass in the Hospital Church at Tashon, the Nayar youth stood bv him, 
and, when the service was over, told the king that lie wantt'd to become a 
(’hristian. He was accordingly baptised at once liy Jhshop ('alcaditha, and was 
named Manuel after the king, Vasi-o J)a Gama and Cabral standing godfathers. 
A lioiise was presented to him and a handsome pension settled upon him by the 
king, and he lived like ii fidalgo. He used to correspond regularly with the King 
of Cochin in Malayalani about matters relating to tlie two eoniitries. He died 
in Portugal, and was by the king's order honourably buried in the Cathedral of 
Kvora, his wealth being divided between the churches and his servants as pro- 
vided in his will. {Loulas da India, Tom I. Chapter XV, M. S. translation.) 
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Thus began the connection of l'iiuo])oans witli Cochin chai‘tk« ii. 
which has lasted for over four centuries. The king was naturally advent of 
offended with Cabral for carrying oft* the hostages, but he took the i^ohtl- 
no I’eprisals against tlie defenceless Portuguese left in his power. 

On the other hand, he took every care of them, and lest their The TVirtu- 
encnnies the Moors might attempt to massacre them, lie per- 
mitted them to sleep within the walls of the palace and provided 
them with a guard of Na-yars to protect them whenever they 
went out. Tlie liaja's conduct was probably not uninfluenced 
by the hope that with Portuguese assistance he could frcM' him- 
self from the irksome domination of th(‘ Zamorin : it was none 
the less worthy of all praise. 

Pxifore Cabi’al's return, the King of J^u tugal liad sent forth i>:i Nova's 
in April loOl anotlier S(piadron of four vess(‘ls muhu- doao da ‘ 

Nova, wdio on his way out received information regarding the 
disposition of the Malayali Rajas towards the Portuguese. Ih‘ 

])roe(‘(‘ded first to Cannanore, wlu're h(‘, was well vi'ceived, and 
arranged to take in goods on his return from Cochin. On his 
way to Cochin, ho encountered the Zamoriu's fleet and sank five 
large vessels and nine paraos, and consequently lu^ was received 
with greaf' warmth on liis arrival tliere. lie was pleased with 
file account of tin' good treatment nuteived by the Portugueso 
in Cochin, but found that by the machination of tlie AFoiu’S lu^ 

I'ould not get pe|)per in exchange foi' Portuguese merchaiidise. 

As he wa^s not provid(‘d witli ready money, he lost all hop(‘s of 
providing lading for his vessels, but tlie king, when informed 
of this difficulty, at once became Da Nova's security for the 
re(|uired (luantitv of jiepper and sjiicos. After inflicting finotlier 
defeat on the Zamorin’s fleet and leaving his JOuropcan merchan- 
dise for disposal in Cannanore, Da Nova sailed for Portugal. 

Tlie information hrouglit by Cabral decided the indig- Da rmnia’s 
nant King of Portugal to despatch a larger and hettiu' equipped 
(‘xpedition to wr(;ak further vengeauca^ on the Zamorin. Ac- 
cordingly in Febi'uary loOti he sent forth a great fleet of twenty 
ships under Vasco Da Gama as Admiral of the Indian Seas, with 
instructions to leave five caravels under Vincent Sodre to guard 
the Malabar Coast. On arriving at C^aunanon', Da Oarnagot 
the Kolattiri King to agree to the adoption of a fixed scale of 
prices in the Portuguese factory, and arranged for the issue of 
passes by the factor to ensure safe passage to all Cannanore 
merchants. He then proceeded to Calicut, where the Zamorin 
offered satisfaction for the outrage on Cabral’s factory, but Da 
Gama refused to listen to any suggestions of peace until the 
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Chapter ii. ;Moors were turned out of tlie country. On receiving a refusal 
ADVENT OF f*^*^*^^ Zamoi'in, he repeatedly bombarded Calicut and almost 
THEPoRTij.^^j^ihilated its Arab merchant fleet. On tlie 7th November he 

Ol’FSE • 

* arrived at Cochin, where the factor gave Da Gama a very satis- 
factory account of the proofs constantly afforded by the king 
of his friendliness towards the Portuguese, and the day after 
his arrival, the admiral went on shore and visited the king, who 
received him in great state and with warm cordiality. After an 
exchange of compliments, Da Gama handed to him a letter and 
])resents* from the King of Portugal, whicli were received with 
great pleasure, after which the king’s brother entered the room 
and saluted the Admiral with extreme friendliness.! All business 
matters were soon arranged, and an agreement concluded re., 
garding the scale of prices and the issue of passports on the 
same terms as those secured in Cannanore. The Queen of 
Quilon now expressed a desire to establish trade relations with 
the Portuguese, and a similar agreement was accordingly con- 
cluded with her on the half-hearted re(‘oinmendation of her 
friend the Eaja of Cochin. After this, Vasco Da Gama set sail 
on the homeward voyage, and on the way encountered another 
Calicut fleet, which hceompletely destroyed. ITe readied Portugal 
on the 1st September 150:1, where honours nnd rewards were 
showered on him by the king. The object of Da Gama's second 
expedition was to secure a permanent foot-hold on the Indian 
coast for armed commerce, and this task he thoroughly ac- 
complished. lie established close commereial relations at four 


♦'riic prosents were a goblet with a ix.‘destal and covered with a lid which 
contained ‘2,000 cruzados, a piece of rich brocade, ‘24 pieces of velvets, satins and 
coloured damasks, and a chair covered with brocade and studded with silver nails, 
with cushions to match. After the conclusion of the agreement, Da (xama further 
pr(?sented to the king a crown of gold and a silvergilt basin ewer, and to the T*rincc, 
an enamelled collar ornamented with jewels in the form of a chain, and a round 
tent with double linings of coloured satin. The Raja’s return presents were “two 
gold bracelets set with precious stones, a sash or iiirban used b\- the ISIoors of 
cloth of silver, two great ineces of Bengal cotton cloth, and a stone as large as j’l 
walnut taken from tin; head of an animal called bnlgoldolf, which is exceedinglv 
rare and is said to be an antidote against all kinds of poison”. 'I'lic last seems to 
be ijorncliunn {Tomiia vordifoUa). 

f ” 4’he prince, then entered, who camefrom without to see the Captain- Afa for. 
When ho entered with his sword and huekler, he placed himself before the king! 
wdh his feet close together, and laid down his buckler against his legs, and put 
ns sword under his arm, and joined his hands together, raising them above his 
head, and lowered them closed together to his breast. When he entered, the 
Captany Major remjiined all the time standing until the prince had finished his 
salutations to the king; then he turned towards the Captain-Major, who saluted 

’ r iw ^ words of friendship (The Three Voi/ages 

of 1 asco Da (,ama, by the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley, p. .S4‘2.) ’ : 
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of the Malabar ports and left behind batteiies at two of them., 
together with a squadron under Vincente Sodre as Captain- 
Major of the Indian Seas.* 

The Zamorin and tlie Arab merchants were burning to 
avenge the tortures and outrages Da Gama had inflicted, and 
the Zamorin was also jealous of the growing importance and 
prosperity of Cochin brought cn by the Portugueso alliaiK'e. 
The departure of 13a Gama was therefore the signal for the 
outbreak of hostilities between the Zamorin and Cochin. The 
former demanded the surrender of the Portuguese factors left 
under the protection of the llaja of (Joehiii, but the latter abso- 
lutely refus(3d to comply with the demand. There W(U‘e s(ivei‘al 
among the Cochin princes and chiefs who liked the cruel and 
rapacious foreigners as little as the threatened war witli the 
Zamorin, and they also endeavoured to persuade the king to 
deliver u[) the Portuguese, but the king scouted their advice', 
preferring to submit to tJio anticipated evils of an invasion 
rather than to commit such a breach of faith. The Zamorin 
therefore collected a largo army at Ponnaiii and was joined by 
the Cochin malcontents. At the head of a force of 50,000 nnm 
he marclied towards Xdappilli t whose chief, was his consistent 
ally, and entered Cochin territory on the Mist Marcli 150o. At 
this time, X^incento S(xlre arrived* {j,f; Cochin with his coasting 
s([uadron, and was strongly nrg(^d by the Raja and tlie fmdors to 
n'luain and afford assistance against the threatened invasion, but 
he turned a deaf ear to all arguments and entreaties and sailed 
for tlie lied Sea, urgiug that his orders were to cruise audio 
intercept the Arabian ships trading with India. M’he Portu- 
guese who were in Cocliin oflered tliereupon to retire to 
C'annanore in order to relieve Cochin from the impending 
danger, but this the king would not hear of. 

* “ 0:i (Jiiiiia’s sii(;c(3sst*s were, lunvever, stained bv cruelties never to })e 
for'.'oUtMi. On eapturinj^ the Calicut fleet, he cut oil thi‘ hau<ls, ears and noses 
of tlu* crew, eij^ht hundred men, :iud sent them heaped U]) ^vitll drv leavrs to the 
Uaja to make a emay of. 'the teeth of the prisonnrs wfre Im'uLdi down tJieir 
tlu’oats W’itli staves. A Ih^dimaii me»sen;<i*r was (•om[)elled to eonfcNS liii.iself a 
spy under the toitun; of livi; coals. His lips and oars were cut olT, tho ears of an 
niielean animal -a doj^— were sewn to his hnad ; and the mutilated Nvn*tch was 
rettiriied to tl)e /amorin. Da (lama’s flajLf-eaj»tain, Vim-entn Sodre, rcven^.'od 
^omc in.sultinj^ words, real or ima^finarv, of wliieh tlicOannanore Kaja. eom])laiinvl, 
by flogging the cbl«'f Aral) mercliant of tin; ])luee, till bo fainted, filling his 
mouth with dirt and tying over it a piece of bacon” . (.1 Histoiy of iJrilhh 

India, hy Sir W. W. Hunter, Vol. I, p. 10‘J). 

t The *’ Kepolim” of Portuguese and Dutch writers. 
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cHAVTEKir. In the Jiieantirue, the kin^ raised what troops he could, 
STiuTcrr despatelied an army of 5,500 men* under the command of 
with Vhk his brother t to giun*d the ford to Pallurutti, tliroiigli which 
Zamokin. ^v‘as reported that tlio Zamorin would advance. This brother 
Defect of tlir ^vas tile prince whom Vasco Da Gama saw with the king and 
Cochin jinii} -who “was considered th(‘. bravest and most fortunate warrior 
ill Malabar”. X On the ‘Jnd April the Zamorin made im 
attempt to force a passage by the ford, but in spite of his 
immense superiority in numbers, he was forced to retire with 
considerable loss. The next day a larger force led by the. 
Itaja of Jdappilli made the attempt, but with no better success. 
Having been repulsed with great loss in these and several 
subsequent attempts to foice the passage, the Zamorin con- 
trived to gain over to his inttirc‘st, liv means of large bribes, the 
paymaster of the C!ochin army, who by neglecting to make 
regular jia ymeiits to the troops not only obliged these to conu^ 
up to Cochin, but kept them waiting there to j‘(‘(adv(‘. tbeir 
rations. Taking advantage oT the al)S('nci‘ of so many men, 
ti e Zamorin made a.ii assault with all his force hy land and 
\vat(M‘, <-nid tore<*<l tlu*. prince to retire to a grove (;f palm trees 
in Arur, where hc^ was surrounded by tin* \vholi‘. army of Cali- 
(!Ut. At tln^ h(‘a(l of his small band, the pj'iiKu^ fought 
desperately ih(i whole day against tcuTible odds, repeatedly 
throwing liis enemii's info disorder with great slaughter, till at. 
length, overpowered by numbers, he, his brothei* and a nejilu'w 
were slain, together witli most of his faithful followers, among 
whoJii were several scions of the noblest Jamilies of Cochin. 
Only 200 men escaped from this disastrous battle. S 

* 'I'liis w.is tlie strcnj^Lli of thr I'ofliiii army ac(*()rfli»iL; to most J'ortii- 
writers, hut (‘orroa makes it much Accurdi!);^ to tlic latter, to. 000 

men were slain in 111 is fijilit. witli tlie Zainurin. 

I Tlic name of the f*rinei‘ was Naraimiliin aeconliii;; to I'ortiij^iiese 
writers, and most I'hi'ilish writers Ijave idi'iitilied it as Nara_\anaii. Xara- 
niuhin is lio)K‘lesslN unliki* any M.il.ayalam name, and Narayanan is a Jiame wliich 
is never home hy aiiy Malal>ai’ Kshatriya. Kin^doda Varma and this Ih iiiee, 
his hrotlier, helon^ied to the Klava Tava/hi hraneli of the ro\al family, wliihithe 
second and til ird Ihijas. the next two ijj sneeessioii. helo)i; 4 ‘ed to tin* Miitta Tavazhi 
iiraiu'h. The two Latter dest'rti'd tlie kin”' ajid joine<i tlu‘ Zamorin, and the 
eommand theref«>re devt)lve<l on tlie jirinee who was the Xulanininrti or fourth 
Uaja. Naiamuhiii is protiahlx a distorted hirm of Nalammiira. Or it may stand, 
as suj^j^ested hy some, for Murinnalutu (nopliew), a not uneoninion pet name 
amou*' the princes t)f Afahiliar. 

Kerr’s Voiimjea and Travels, Vol. II, p. 530. See also p. 538 for a 
description of the tight. 

As those ‘200 survived their m.asUM*, Uiey shaved off their liair, i‘V{‘n 
t(* their eyi'-hrows, and devoted themselvi's to lii'ath. Tlu*y made their way to 
the Z.ainorin’s ternti>rv. wIum'c tliey slaughtered all tluw met : thirteen survivi'd 
to reach the neigh hnurhood oft.’alieut, killing as the ehaiua* ollerod. Jii turn 
they wcvv killed off one hy one. until in five yeais the last xvas destroyed.'’ 
|Whit<?nwjiy, ^>p, 95* 0.) 
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The death of the gallant piineos and the annihila- (’ hai’thk n. 
tion of the army created universal consternation, and nuiny sthocIokk 
clamoured for the lives of tlie foreigners who were the cause of 

the country’s disaster. But bravely and with rare, good faith, 

the king held out against such clamour, collected all the 
forces which were still available, and engaged the enemy iu a 
pitched battle. His small army however was soon over- 
powered, whereupon the king retired, with his few remaining 
troops, his family and the Portuguese under his protection, to 
the sanctuary of Vaipin.* It was considered sacrilegious 
even to shed blood in this part of the island, much more to 
turn it into a battle field, and such ji sanctuary the /amorin 
dai’cd not violate, t Here the king and the Portuguese were 
perfectly safe, hut the whole country was left in the liands 
of the Zamoj’iu, who, enraged by his repeated failure t(^ get the 
Portuguese into liis power, ordered the town of Cochin to ho 
burnt, and went to blockade the island of V^aipin. On the 
sotting in of the monsoon, luiwever, he raised the blockade^ 
and returned to Cochin, which lui fortified with a ditch and 
i*ampart, and leaving a, strong Ibrca^ there, he departed for 
Calicut, intending to renew tlu^ t)lo(*kade after the Onam festi- 
val in August. 

In the meantime, Francisco 1 )'Albnquer(]iie ari’ived at Can- 
nanore with a small lleet, ami on hnirning there the critical mi'nts from 
])osition of affairs in Cochin, he pushed on and aanived at tlic plac;e 
on the t2nd September 1508, and was soon afterwards joined 
at Vaipin by another vessel under Duarte I’ueheco. Tliesi^ 
reinforceinenis were rc‘Coivod )\v the beleaguered in Vaipin with 
every demonstration of joy, while the Calicut gari’is(ni in 
Cochin was struck with terror and immediately left the city. 

Francisco cordially thanked Goda Varma in the name of his 
king for his fidelity, presented him with 10,000 ducats and 
conducted him triumphantly to Cochin, where ho was re-esta- 
blished in the possession of his kingdom. Albuquerque was 
occupied for the next few weeks in attacking Idappilli and other 
places whose chiefs or inhabitants had revolted against their 
king and joined th(^ Zamorin, and in this work, he was joined 
by his cousin Alfonso T)' Albiuiuerque, who arrived with his 

* Ainoiif^ tho l^ortuguese in Cochin at this tiim* then' wore two Italian 
lapidurios, who dc‘sortod the Portuguese and joined the /aiuorin while this n*- 
treat to Vaipin was heiii^ made. They rendertjd immense service to thoZamoriu 
hy makinw cannon and other tire arms for him. 

f Tliis must be the six desanis (villages) constituting the Sanketam or 
sanctnary of the Elanknnnapuzha temple. 
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^ ^ later. Falling unexpectedly in their midst, the 

Struggle Fortugueso slaughtered the inhabitants in large numbers, and 
WITH THE burnt towns and villages after laundering them. As the Kaja of 
Zamc^in. jjjjppiijj bitterest of the enemies of Cochin, he w^as made 

to suifer more heavily than any other. His territory consisted 
of small isolated tracts scattered over a larger area, and most of 
these tracts were successively attacked, plundered and burnt. 
PnrtuKucso The king’s authority having been thiis vindicated, D’Albu- 
took advantage of the high favour which he enjoyed 
witli thci Eaja to request permission to erect a fort at Cochin 
for the pi’otection of tlie Portuguese factory. The hitter not 
only granted pennissioii with great readiness but also offered 
to undertake tlie work at his own expense. A convenient spot 
was fortliwilh selected close to tlie edge of the river and com- 
manding a narrow arm of the sea, the foundation was laid on 
the 27th September 1503, and the work was speedily brought 
to a completion. The king supplied all the materials necessary 
for the work and also sent a number of workmen to carry it out, 
and all the Portuguese also laboured, without distinction, to expe- 
dite its completion. The fort was constructed of large palisades 
filled in with earth, in the shape of a .sqi;are, witli flanking bastions 
at the corners, mounted with ordnance. The walls were made of 
double rows of cocoanut trees firmly fixed into the ground and 
bound together by iron hoops and large nails, with earth rammed 
firmly l)ctween, and the whole was surrounded by a wet ditch. 

• This primitive fort was christened ManueJ-hotta or Fort 
Manuel after the reigning King of Portugal, and was opened 
with all due ceremony. The king .often went to see the ))ro- 
gress of the work and was present at the opening ceremony, and 
manilostcd great interest in all the ceremonies he witnessed. 
Thus v/as the first hhiropcan fortress constructed in India. 

ThoZamorin The two Albuqiierques sailed from India in 1504, leaving 
mvados Duarto Pacheco with about 150 Portuguese and 300 native 
soldiers"^ and some vessels to defend Cochin. The Zamorin 
now resolved again to try his strength with the Portuguese and 
to reduce Cochin to subjection. With this object, he formed a 

* The practice of strenjjtheniiig small bodies of Europeans with disciplin- 
ed native troops under European command as well as of securing the positipn of 
Europcan.s in India by supporting one rival Baja against another began at this 
early ixjriod, and did not originate with Dui)liex, as is suggested by some histo- 
rians. The Indian troops of Pacheco, D’Albuquerquo and other early Portuguese 
captains consisted jxirtly of Nayars and partly of native Christians, and their 
colour was made no' bar to their rising to high command in the army. Antonio 
Fernandez Chale, for example, a native Christian of Cochin, held important 
compiand under Portuguese Generals, and was raised to the dignity of a Knight 
of the Military Order of Christ. Slain in action in 1571, he received a State 
funeral at O^a. {A History of British India, by Sir W.W. Hunter, Vol. I. p. 163). 
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combination of a large number of Malabar Rajas and chiefs, " 
collected a fleet consisting of 1280 paraos and other vessels, 
with a crew of 4,000 men, mostly Muhammadans, and a force 
consisting of 00,000 men under the command of the Elankur 
Nambiyatiri, the Zamorin’s heir, and the Raja of Idappilli. t 
He had also five big guns which had been constructed for 
him by the Italian deserters. At the head of this large force, 
the Zamorin advanced through the territories of friendly chiefs 
towards Kinnbalam, near which there was a practicable 
ford to the island of Cochin. His plan was to cross the 
back-water ferry, wnth the help of his fleet of boats, from 
liumbalam to Pallurutti, and. advancing towards the north, to 
attack and capture the fort just erected by the Portuguese, and 
use it against them and prevent them from landing again in 
Cochin. This plan was however completely frustrated by the 
courage, energy and resourcefulness of the Portuguese captain. 

Duarte Pacheco’s defence of Cochin against tlie whole 
power of the Zamorin and his confiderates was, even after 
.making every allowance for the obvious exaggerations ia the 
Portuguese accounts, one of the most brilliant feats of arms 
achieved by Europeans in India. With a small force of 150 
European and 300 native soldiers, assisted by detachments of 
Cochin Nayars sent by the Raja, I he kept at; bay the flower of 

* Among these were the Rajas of Kottayam, Vettainad (Tanur), 
Parapanad, Hoy pore, Ayirur, Cranganur, Idappilli and Mangad (Alangad), and 
the Nambidis of Punnattur, Kakkad, and Venganad. 

t l^lost writers give the name of the Idappilli Raja as Klankol, which 
is a mistake. PUaiigallur {Svar'i(2mm) is the name of the Idappilli Raja’s 
family and not that of an individual. 

I 111 tlie previous year the Cochin army, unassisted by the Portuguese, 
gallantly repulsed the repeated attacks of an enemy ten times stronger, and 
tinally gave in only when overwhelmed by numbers and treachery, while in this 
year, it is said, a similar army, though having by its side a gallant band of 
Portuguese warriors and their heavy artillery, fled away on the approach of the 
Zamorin’s army ! Both these accounts rest solely on the authority of Portuguese 
writers. Indian troops, when they arc opposed to Piuropeans, an; generally repre- 
sented as lighting bravely and resolutely, and, when fighting by their side, as behav- 
ing in a cowardly manner. This weakness however is not confined to I^ortugueso 
writers. The only references to this fight that I have come across from 
other than Portuguese sources do not exactly bear out their account. 
The Muhammadan historian Nawab Muhabbat Khan refers to this cam- 
paign thus : — “The heirs of those who were slain (i. e., in the previous year) again 
collected their forces, raised the standard of sovereignty, and restored the popu- 
lation of the country to its former state”. (Sir H. Eliot’s History of India by 
its own historians). In a letter written by the Ihija to the King of Portugal ten 
years later, in recounting the mutual services rendered by him and the Portuguese, 
he says;— “The next year (i. «., 1504) the King of Calicut came again upon me to 
take my land, and I, with my friends and my people and your help, defeated him, 
and he went back to his country dishonoured and discomfited, without hope of 
coming upon me again**. (Biker’s 0/ Treaties^ p. S, 

translation by the Rev. Father Monteiro d * Aguiar). 
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the ZrUiioriii’s iiriny h>r nearly four iiiontlis. Apart, liowever, 
from th(i ^reat superiority of Eurojienii soldiers in discipline, 
courage and endurance, l*acheco had ciu’taiu advantages which 
i*endered his acliieviuiient ])ossihle. In efficiency of arms his 
advantagi^ was almost incalculal)l(\ especially when opposing 
the advance of an army that always fonglit in close serried 
ranks. Tliis mode of figliting, which \vas then customary with 
the Nayars, \vas, when opposed to an enemy armed \vith match- 
locks and field pieces, foredoomed to failure with great slaughter. 
The cannons niadi; for the Zamorin hv the Itaiiau lapidaries 
could only project stones as liard as ii man could throw them, 
jind wen^ ilierefori^ far from being a. match for tiu; Portuguese 
artill(‘rv. l^‘^checc had also the advantag(^ of information. 

The Namhuri spies of those days were such ])erf('ct niasU'rs of 
tludr trad(i that each camp knew (‘xactl v what its opponents \vin*e 
doing. This enabled Pacheco, wliile kee))ing his own counsel, 
to leai’ii wliat the Zaniorin was planning, ?ind he (*ould also 

(diange his plans according to circumstances, whih^ it was 

a point of lionour w'ith the Zjimorin nev(*r to change? the 

direction cf his march wlieu oiic(? it had bi’cn definitely 
fixed. Paclieco \vas tlnis able, among otluu; tilings, to creed, a 
stockade in mid-channel, running the whole lengtli of the ford, 
just before tlie time appointed hv flic Zaniorin for making the 
first attempt to cross it. 

'file first attempt to force the passage; to Pallurutti was 
made on the gist March 1501, hut the; enemy was driven hack 
with great Joss, the Portuguese artillery de(;iding tlu; day’s c(jii- 
test. The attempt was ri'poated on the 5th April and again 
on the 10th, hut on botli occasions the enemy w’as re[)ulsed 
by Pacheeo’s daring little hand. Many similar attempts w'ere 
made with e(|ual ill-success during the next tliree mouths", of 
which the most serious were that in which the Zamorin 
attempted t(» cross the r*a,llurutti and Panangad fords simul- 
taneously, which compelled l^acheco to put his recourses to tlie 
greatest test, as he had to divide liis small force, and tJie one in 
the (‘Tid of dune, in which were used ciudain lofty castles, each 

^ A curious incident is nduted in coniu'ction nilh one of t*lics<‘ 
ultcinpfs. A partial crossing was once efTt*cti‘d In ‘J, ()()() uf tlu* Zaiiiorin's Nayars 
In' a s(‘l(lom used and unguarded lord. A baud of ('hcriimars (agrestic slaves) were 
there ])usy working in the tields. and on seeing the Nayars. the\ plucked up cour- 
age and attack(*d them witli the implements of their hnsbandin . The Navars, 
confounded at this unheard-of aeti<ui of tlie Ch(*rLimars, tied preeipitatel\ . 
leaving a large numl»er dead on tlie field. Pardieco expressed great admiration for 
the Cheruinars’ courage, and wished to raise them to the rank of Nayars. lie 
Nvas astonished and disgusted when told that this could not be done. 
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oil two boats, the iiiveiitioii of one Kliwaja x\li ot Idappilli, to^HAmjR ii. 

command the enraveds and the stockade. Some ot‘ these castles stkitckiLio 

were caught on the booms j)ie])are(l bv Pacheco and burned, while 

the rest were knocked to pieces by the guns. On the advice of -1 — 

the Italians and contrary to the genius of the Nayars, a night 

attack was planned with disastrous results: the Zanioriii’s 

Nayars attacked each other furiously in the darkness, and 

many W(;rc killed before the mistake was discovered. A 

severe out-break of cholera in the camp, wdiich carriiid 

off 18,000 men, crowned the Zamorin's disasters, and he at last, 

gave up the attempt in despair and returiuid to Calicut, thus 

terminating a war that had lash'd for five mouths, diiriug 

which h(^ is said to have lost 10,000 men in battle and 18,000 

by cholera, J^icheco returned to Cochin in triumph, where 

tho Kaja received liimwith open arms and eougratulat(‘d him 

on Ids brilliant acldevemeiit. 

Soon aftc'i' th(' Zamoi'in's defeat, 1 iOpo Scnin^/ arrived from S:uk <>f 
Portugal with tlu'. tlei't of tlu' yi.'iir, with valuabh' presents froin ^ 
the King of Portugal as a token of his a])preciation of tla^ Haja's 
steadfastiK'ss to his allies duiiiig the ('arly part of lo08. '^Idie 
Zjimoriu in ilu' meantime, did not take his defeat as final, and 
was collecting at (h'a,nga,nur tin*, material for an extc'iisivi* 
campaign against Cochin, directly tlu* rortuguesc fleet left the. 
coast. Tlie Itaja. of Criinganur'^^ was at tliis time umha- tlu; 

Zaiiiorin, who had a [)alac(} tJunu' and liad fortified tlu', place. 

The King of Cochin having complained of certain damage he had 
roc(.'i\c(l from Crangaiiur, Kopo Soarez went up Die river witli 
twenty Missels and defeatt’d an aiiny eoniinandcd l)\- the 
Klankur Namhivat iri. Ife also burnt the town and looted the 
houses and shops of the Ji'ws and Alulnimiiiadans, but spared 
ih(»s(‘ of th(' CJirisliaiis, Aflei’ ksiving Manoa.1 Tellez Ihirreto 
w itli four shi})s for the pi'otection of <\)cldn, Lopo Soarez left for 
Portugal, taking Paclieco with Jdin. TTie king jiarted from 
Paclieco will) sincerti regrtd, and offered him many handsome 
pn'sents. JUit tiio latter declined them as snpertiiious, hnt 
consented to carry a letter from him to the King of Portugal, 

* 'riu* orij^iii of llic family is not known. .MI IMalahur 

• iiiofs oluiin their drscent from (.'lirraman ^^•rumal or sonu* one or otlinr of his 
r<‘lati\<‘s and friends. 'I'lio ('ranf;anur Cldof flaims it from (nn* of hi.s Kshatriya 
'■aptains. It is probahir that tliis (^aptaiji was one of tliosr. who ac:uinpanio(l 
h:ij(.Midra (.'Ijola !1, wln-n lie capUircd 'rimvanchikiilann arly inlhrllth contniw . 

I’lio (’raii<;aniir Hajas liavc always Ix-cn intimately coniiccte'd witli the Zamoriii’s 
kiniily. 'Plun and they alone )>erform the t<di marriaiu^e in that family, and ii* 
all ceremonies net the part of the father in it. 
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CHAPTER II. t’omuioiidiijfj liim to his sovereign’s fav(nir and commenting on 
st^WtLp conduct in terms of liigh praise. * 

\yiTH THE The chief result of tlie war was the great dimunition of 

■ * ’ the power and prestige of the Zaiiiorin and the considerable 

Kesuiu of Ji^^crcase in tiu? influence and importance of Cochin. The 

Ifiiu Wftr * 

Zainorin n^gained some of his lost power in tlie seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, but never attained that commanding posi- 
tion arnojig llio Malabar (*hiefs which he enjoyed before the 
advent of the Portuguese. A large' iiumbei’ of Mooi-s, finding 
their trade at Calicait completely destroyed, prepared to return 
to Arabia and Egypt, but tln^ large fleet, which was assembled 
at Pantalayini Kollam to take tliem, was completely destroyed 
by Lopo Soai’ez on his way home, capturing seventeen vessels 
and slaying 2,000 men. This was a crushing blow to tlicm as 
well as to the Zamorin, who had In'therto relied on their assis- 
tance for maintaining ins preeminence on the coast. Several 
of the Moors went over to Cochin and settled there, and bv 
their means the, importance of the place was greatly enluincod. 
^lost of the Cochin malcontents wJio went to the Zamorin 
made their submission to the king, and many of the Zamorirrs 
allies and feudatories, alarniod for tinunselves and for their 
Slates, hastejKMi to make terms with the Portuguese and llieir 
ally In short, the King of (.’ochin felt liimself in a, position 
to assui'e. King Emniamud complacently that tlie Zamoriu’s 
peoph' wci'o saying that “ tlu'v could not live in Calicut with- 
out lu'iug Your Majesty’s fih'nds and iniiu'. h’ur this n'ason 
iminy liavc come to live in my lands, as they know that Your 
Majesty is my friend and would help me wht'iievei’ necessary. 
.Ml iiiy enemies both on land and sini now obey me, stoeing tliat 
they cannot live in any other way. ’ 

I’oRTr Tin' lN)rtiiguese interests in the east had now reachied 

siudi a stages tliat it was found luicessary to have a Viceroy 

stationed in India to look aftei- (host' interests. Don Francisco 

accordingly appointed the lirst Portuguese 
;iM(l rorona- Viceroy of all the Indies for a term of tliree > ear.s, and after 
foundation of ;i fort of stone and liinc' at Cannanorc 
on his way, he arrived at Cochin in November loOo. He came 
with instructions from the King of Portugal to crown Guda 

* on bis return, tin* K'uv^ “f JN>rt,ugMl paid bigln^st honours to 
PdcbL’CO in recognition of bis valour, but be was subaequently imprisoned ou 
charges which were afterwards proved to have lieen false, and although ho was 
thereupon released and restored to his dignity, he was anf>w(Hl to end his days in 
obscure povevtv . 
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Vanna with a crown of gold set with jewels in recognition of cHAnnini. 

his gallantry in defending the Portuguese against their enemies, 

but the aged king, weaned by years of toil and turmoil, had phk:ma( v. 

abdicated soon after Pacheco's depa]*ture and become a religious 

lecluse. As the two senior princes, who were next in succession, 

were still with the Zamorin, he had appointed as regent his 

direct surviving iKiidiew Pnnirama. Koil Tirnmulpad, aZnrs Kama 

Varma. Almeida transferred to him the honour intended for 

his uncle, and with great poniji and ceremony plax'ed the crown 

on his head. He also arranged for an annual paynK3nt of 500 

crusados to the king ])artly as the ass(‘ssnient on the land giviai 

oven* to the Portuguese for consinutting the (/ochin fort and 

partly to celebrate the aimiversaiT of tlie death of the thrcai 

])rinees who died in their defence. 

These friendly acds of Almeida greatly pleased rlie princes Cocliin maa*' 
and [)eople of Cochin, and when the Viceroy nupiested 
siou to extend and strengthen ihe fort, it was accorded with 
populai’ acadamation. A larger fori was accordingly built of mud 
and stone with ))astions on all sides mounted with ordnance and 
with sufdcieiit space for locating the (-Jovernimuit liousc* and the 
arsenal. Almeida also, estaldished his principal residence at 
('ochin, and thus constituted it for th(‘ time the seat of Portu- 
guese (rovc'rmiieni in India-. The Portuguese had by this tiuicj 
begun to settle down in tlu^ place^ hut they did not find it ah 
togidlier comfortable. Though some articles of food, such as 
rice, fowls and lisli could he had cheap, others, such as wheal and 


beef, which were almost necesbarics of life to them, could not 
he obtained at all. The wheat tliat came to Cochin was grown 
in the nortli in the country of their enemies the Muhanimadaiis, 
and was seldom tasted except by tliose who were privileged to 
dine at the Viceroy's table. None however could have lieef, as 
ili(j Portuguese agreed to and respected the prohibition to kill 
cows. They had ordinarily to he contented with a diet uf ric<‘- 
and banana. 

Uiiring the four years of his vieeroyalty, Alnniida and his 
gallant son Ijourenco took vengeance for the destruction (jf the 
Portuguese and tlujir factoi’y at C^uilon, defeated the Kolaltiri, 
who, assisted by ihe Zamorin, besieged the Cannaiiore fort, over - 
threw the remaining power of tlic Arabs at tlie Malabar ports, 
defeated another great effort of the Zamorin at sea witli the 
destruction of H4 ships and P20 galleys and the slaugliter of 
djOOO Miissalmans, and completely destroyed tlu‘ combined fleet 
of the uoidhern and southern Muhammadan sea powers. In 
Heeemher 1509 Alfonso D’ Albuquenjue arrived in Cannanore 
with secret orders from his king appointing him Viceroy on the 


Arrival of 
Alfonso D’ Al- 
buquorrjin;. 


L 
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CHATTKuii. expiry of Almeida’s three years of office. But the latter refused 
ouBSE^Su office, eventually threw Albuquerque into prison, 

PKBMACY. and threatened to send him in chains to Lisbon. The King of 

Cochin sided with Albuquerque, notwithstanding the various 

misrepresentations made against him by Almeida, and even re- 
fused to supply lading for two liomew'ard bound vessels until he 
should be installed as Viceroy. These stormy proceedings were 
Jiowever put an end to by the arrival of the Marshal of Portu- 
gal, Dorn Fernao do Ccnitinho, and in November 1509, Almeida 
.surrendered the supreme eomniand to Albuquerque, but on his 
voyage home he was killed at Haldanha Buy by the assagais of a 
Kaffir mob. 

Disputea In 1510, Guda Varma, tlic early friend of the Portuguese, 
“Mvho had hreome a religious recluse, died. According to the 
oiistoiii of tlie country, the regent llama Varma should now 
become a religious recluse and make Kjom for the prince next 
in succession to Goda Varma. As this prince of the Mutta 
l^avazlii branch was a partisan of the Zamorin, the Portuguese 
ill Cochin objected to the arrangement and insisted upon llama 
Varma being installed as king. 'J‘he latter was extremely re* 
luctant to violate the custom of his ancestors, and the lirahmans 
clamoured against such violation, while the Mutta Tavnzhi 
princes arrived at Vaipin with their ]')artisaiis and retainers and 
a detachment of the. ZauJidrin’s Nayars to euforco thcii\claim. 
At this juncture, Nuno, who . was left in command at Cochin, 
sent an urgent message to Albuquerque, who was then at Can- 
iianure, to return thither. Albuquerque on his arrival carried 
matters with a high hand, routed the pretender’s army, laughed 
to scorn the a gent’s scruples and the Brahmans’ clamour, and 
assured iheiii tliat the mighty arm of the Poltuguese King, not 
the ]3rahmans’ advice, w*as thenceforward to guide the fortunes 
of Cochin. It was, liowevcr, witli much reluctance and a heavy 
lieart that the regent was prevailed upon to break through the 
custom of liis ancestors, and it was only when a number of liis 
chiefs, presenting themselves before liim, tendered fealty and 
advised tliat Albuquerque’s counsel should be followed that lie 
consented to do so. After this, tlie succession to the throne was 
confined to the Klaya Tavazhi branch for nearly a century 
and a half, the Portuguese refusing to recognise the right of 
any other branch to succeed.* 

* Some time after this— the exact date is not known—the eldest member 
of all the other branches taken together, if senior to the reigning prince of 
Elaya Tswasshi branch, was allowed to assume the title of Muppu (or chief) of 
. Perumpadappu, the reigning prince being known as the Mabaraja of Cochin. The 
chief WHS treated as an important j)crsouagc and cxcrcUod some authority jn 
looial Mid religious metteri, 
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One of Marshal Coutinho’s instructions was to destroy chapter it. 
Calicut before he returned to Lisbon, and Ije and Albuquci’que gursi/su- 
accordingly set sail for Calicut on tho last day of 1509, The 
King of Cochin had in the meantime directed some of his nor- Aibuquerqna 
them and eastern vassals to commence hostilities against the moria. 
Zamorin on the frontier with a view to draw off his armies from 
Calicut. When therefore the Marshal and the Viceroy reached 
the place, the Zamorin with his army was absent from Calicut. 

They attacked and captured the palace and, after plundering it, 
set the palace and the town on fire, but the Nayar guards, who 
had at first fled panic-stricken, soon rallied, and reinforced by 
()ther Nayars, fell furiously upon the Portuguese and drove them 
l)ack to th(‘ir ships wuth groat slaughter. In this fight, tlie 
Marslial w’as slain and Albuquerque seriou,sly wounded, but the 
Zamorin also suffered great damage. After this disaster, both 
• parties became anxious to arrive at a good understanding, but the 
several attempts made during the next three years to negotiate 
a treaty proved abortive, partly through the Zamoi in's refusal to 
grant the exact site selected by the Portuguese for a fortress and 
partly througli the intrigues of the Cochin and Kolattiri Rajas, 
who WTvo naturally averse to a good understanding liotwTon tho 
Zamorin and the Portuguese. At last, Albuquerque determined 
to call in the aid of the Zaniorin’s brother, who was understood 
to be devoted to the Portuguese and prepared to accede to theii’ 
terms. He therefore wTote to the prince suggesting that he 
should cause his brother to be poisoned, and promising as the re- 
ward for such service that ho himself should succeed him on the 
throne of Calicut. The prince readily assented to the proposals 
and carried them out, and having by these means raised him- 
self to the throne, he entered into a treaty with the Portuguese 
in 1513 and granted the site required by them for a fortress. " 

A fortress was accordingly built there of the same size as 
the one at Cochin. The Kaja of Cochin strongly remonstrated 
with Albuquerque against this treaty, but without success, and 
afterwards wrote a long letter of remonstrance to the King 
ol Portugal. The latter however was satisfied by the reasons 

* In a letter to the King of Portugal, Albuquerque complacently speakn 
of the poisoned Zamorin as “ that treacheroue coward 
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• urged by Albuquerque for cultivating friendly ndations with 
the Zainorin. * 

Another cause of dissatisfaction to the King of Cochin was 
♦he practical transfer by Albuquerque of the head quarters of 
the Portuguese Government in India from Cochin to Goa- 
AlbiKpierque captured Goa early in 1510 during the absence of 
its cliief Adil Khan from the place, but was compelled to evacuate 
it on th(‘ hitter’s return. A second expedition in November of 
tlie same year was more successful, and Goa fell permanently 
info tJi(^ liands of the Portuguese. With a view to relieve the 
lu'avy drain of ukui on bis small country, Albuquerque ilesired 
to found a Portuguese colony in India, and to this end he en- 
couraged the crews of tlie animal fleets to settle on the coast and 
mai*ry native women. Goa, vvitli its di'cp-watcr harbour which 
afforded shelter to the largest vessels against the monsoon gales, 
appeariMl to bo the best place for such a colony, and Alliiiqiierque 
accordingly set about strengthening its defences and founding 
cbiircbes, liospitals and otlier institutions in tlie place. Goa 
therefore practically supplanted Cochin as the scat of Govern- 
iiHMit, though it was not officially recognised as such till 1580. 
11u*r(^ wer(‘ several Portuguese officers in India who were op- 
])Osed to tliis measure, as indeed to all the important measures 
of Albu(jU(‘r(|ue. The Uaja of Cochin, who was naturally annoyed 
at the growth of Ciua, as he (auisidered that the Portuguese ships 
there spent money which should have been spent in Cocliin, 
joined this faction of malcontents in urging the King of l^ortii- 
gal to abandon Goa. The king directed tliat the question should 
be considered in a council of fidalgos and that Goa should he 
abandoned if the council considered its vedention unnecessary 


* 'I'lif of tlu! ports of (’ochin and Calicut on n footiiifj of c(|na- 

lilN l)\ the Vortu^ucso inoaiit loss of revenue and prestige to the llaja : lienee his 
j^ti'onj; op])osition to tin* tri*aty with the Zainorin. .\nothcr cause of oppo- 
sition was that the blond feud with the Zamorin consequent upon the slaughter 
of three Cochin princes in the eainpai<<n of 150M had not yet been tei'minated, and 
still remained to be washed out in blood. I'nless the Vortupfuese cimtiiiucd hostile 
to the /amorin, the liaja knew that he had no chance of terminating it. Tn the 
letter above referred to, he says; — “ Vour Majesty has concluded a treaty with this 
king (the Zamorin) without in anyway consulting me. I ivill hare no peace 
irith him, hat irill alirai/s iraye war with him. I thought that Your Majesty was 
aggrieved at the death of my uncles and that you would assist me in avenging it. 
This peace lias only been concluded to insult me, and Your ^lajesty should not 
have exchanged my friendship for that of Calicut 
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or inexpedient. The council however voted in accordance with^'RAPTER ii. 
Albuquerque’s wishes, as his arguments were overwhelming. * gukse sit* 
(xoa, which was accordingly retained, grew rapidly in import- i’Rkmacv* 
ance and threw Cochin into the shade. 

Notwithstanding these few causes of friction, Albuquerque Death of Al- 
was greatly beloved and respected by the princes and people of 
Cochin for his genial affability, his splendid achievements and 
his justice and honesty. When, thei’efore, the King of Portu- 
gal, listening to slanderers’ tales, decreed his supercession in 
September 1515, and he died of a broken heart at (xoa on the 
17th IJocember, his fate was sincerely mourned by all (dasses in 
Cochin. One of his enterprises in Cochin before his superces- 
sion was the attempt, made at the instance of the King of 
Poj-tugal, to convert King Rama Varma to Christianity. He 
well knew the attempt to be not only hopeless but also usel^^ss 
to the Portuguese politically, for if the king became a Christian, 
he would lose his authority in the State. Nevertheless, he 
made tlie attempt to please his master, and affected to be quite 
satisfied with the Raja’s remark that such au important matter 
required serious and prolonged consideration, t 

Albuquerque’s immediate successors, Lopo Soares, Diogo Albuquer- 
Lopes de Sequeira and Dom Duarte de Menezes (1515 to 1524) 
had neither his ability nor his honesty nor his affability, and «or^- 
during their administration the honour of the Portuguese name 
sank considerably. Tlie officers from the Viceroy dowTiwards 

* Albuquerque deals with this question ilia letter to a friend. “I 
thought ” he says, “ that the king had Goa like a .stone set in a ring. 1 took it 
his order, and his cajitains signed the agroomeut. I took it and strengthened 
myself in it, considered it niy companion and heljHir. 1 leaned my back against 
it and trusted it freely. J^y it we got a foothold in India, and destroyed the 
do(;kyard of the Hoors. Now, no one ean order us not to touch the. ^loor, iior can 
the Raja of Gochin demand the life of a Portuguese for tliat of a eow. Jt is tlie 
chief port of India for tlie Deccan, for Vijayaiiagar and for Europe. In Cochin 
>'ou ejinnot get supplies for 500 men : there is neither fish nor ih‘sh, and fowls 
there are six pence each. In Goa ‘2,000 men extra are hardly noticed. In a 
foreign country you cannot cut a stick without permission, and in tlie bazaar, if 
you do not pa}’ svliat noli owe, or if you touch a Moor woman, or w'ound a man 
of the country, swords are drawn at once and the fortress is heseiged.” 

t The only instance of the conversion of a ^Malabar chief during the 
Portuguese jicriod seems to have been that of the Raja of Taiiur or Vettat, who 
was converted with his wife and children in 1548 by a Jesuit preacher named 
Antonio Gomez. The Raja, it is said, wanted to see the oJHces of the church per- 
formed with due solemnity and to be confirmed by the bishop. Accordingly, he 
went to Goa, where he was received with great pomp, and from whence he 
departed greatly satisfied, promising to comixd his subjects to follow his 
example. Nothing however is known of his subsequent history. 
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rn vi'TKH ir. jjiinofl only fit onrichm^' themselves, so that eorrnption and 
(iUKSK sr-Oi)pression beeame rampant, and tla^ feelings of the princes and 
I'HKMAOV. people were seriously alienated. The only event of interest to 
Cochin during this period was the abortive attempt of the Raja 
to attack tlie Zaniorin. The former was still burning to avenge 
the death of his uncles and was always looking out for an oppor- 
tunity to accomplish his end. In 1521, lie thought he saw a 
favourable opportunity, and with a force of 50,000 Nayars he 
marched towards Calicut. Tlie Portuguese, disregarding treaty 
obligntions, sent a few men to assist him, but l)y the intercession, 
it is said, of the ih’ahmans, the Raja had to retrace liis st(‘ps 
without striking a blow. What the nature of this intercession 
was is not (juite intelligible. 

v.isio i)ji 1’he abuses in the (lovornmeut of Portuguese' India having 
(..mui again, knowledge of the King of Portugal, ho dotcTminod 

h) S(uul out a strong man to put them down. Accordingly, he 
induced the great Vasco Da Gama liiinself, now an old man, to 
go out ns Viceroy, and lie arrived at Goa in September 1524. 
His rule unfortunately lasted only for two months, but during 
this sliort period, lie succeeded in correcting many abuses, in 
putting down piracy to a great extent and in improving the 
tone of the administration. He was icceived at Cochin with 
great (*nthusiasni, and was on the day ef liis arrival visited by 
the king, who treated him with great friendship and had an 
interview with him in the ciiurch poicli. Da Gama died on the 
24th Deconiher and was accorded a princely funeral in (Cochin. 
In ITioS, his remains were taken to Lisbon, wiiere they were 
given sepulture with great jiomp and demonstration. Soon 
aft(U’ Da Gama's death, the Zamorin decided to throw^ off the 
Portuguese yoke to the great satisfaction of the King of Cochin, 
and besieged their fortress at Calicut. Though he did not succeed 
in taking it, the Portuguese themselves abandoned it after de- 
molisliiiig it and razing its walls to the ground in accordance 
w ith the instructions received from the King of Portugal, 

Cochin af- information available ]*(*garding Cochin during the 

ter A asoo I ii , - . ^ ^ . , , , 

Oama’stiir.e.^'Gst of the Portuguese ])eriod is very iragmentary, prohably- 
because not many events of note occurred during this period, 
the State enjoying comparative peace and quiet ownng to the 


* Dauver’s account based on Portuguese writers appears to be hardly 
eredilile. “ The Brahman^ ” he .says, “ caine to the Zamorin’s as.sistancc, and by 
cursin<< th\' land which protection to the Portuguese, succeeded in making 
many »)f the Cochin llaja's followers desist from the enterprise, and the rest were 
easily driven hack Aathin their own boundaries.” 
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constant support of tlie rortuguese. The history of this period chaptek ti. 
has therefore to be told in fragments. In 1587, king lIiiinacuTifs^^sr- 
Varma died after a reign of 83 years, during which period i’hkmacy. 
Cochin attained a prominent position among the Malabar 
States and enjoyed increasing prosperity. He was succeeded by 
Vira Kerala Varma, wlio is said to have l>eeii an aide king. He 
was at first very friendly towards the Portuguese, but was 
(‘stranged from them about 1550 on account of a sacril(‘gious 
JHib on their part, Tlun'e was a temple not far from Cochin 
whicJi was held in great veneration hy the king and whicli 
was reputed to contain a great amount of treasure, dorge 
Cabral, the Governoi' at that time, arranged to plunder it, but 
desisted at the earin‘st re(juest of the Haja wlio happciuid to In^ar 
of it. Shortly after Cabral's departure, h()W('Ver, the (‘.rime was 
p(n'peti*at('d by a subordinate of his with impunity. The king 
(lied in 15()J and was succeeded by (fuda \ arma ; the Icngtli of 
Ibis king's reign and tlie names of his imnnaliate successors an' 
unknown. I.u 15^4 tin* Portuguese Victn'oy D(nu Duarte d('. 

.Menezes got tin*, king to assign over to them, without the 
consent of liis peo])lc\ all tin* customs of his tm’vitories. The 
whole of the cust(jms dutit^s levicul at Co(*liiii hitherto wont 
to I he coffers of tlie king, ilie Portuguese being satisfied with the 
profits of their fiade : tlie ]i(‘oph! iheredore iVlt tlnMiiselves 
robbed ol their just rights, and l)anded thems(Iv(*s to the 
inimhcu' of ‘JO, 000, swt'ai’ing to die in the defenci* of their li’her- 
ties. Idle Captain of Cochin, not feeding himself in a pusiliun 
to r(*.si&t tluMi* demand, made a virtue of necessity and suspend- 
ed tluj execution of the order, ddie Viceroy came to C(K.*liin 
soon aft(.‘r this and made a satisfactory scdtlemeiit of the matter, 
by wliicli he concealed generally all tlie demands of the peo- 
ple. Prom lfi05 to 1685, Vira Kerala Varma was tin; king, 
and early in his reign the Mujdngur brancli of the royal 
family was about to become extinct, whereupon the aged chief 
of Miiringiir, with the (.consent of the king, made the In ir 
apparent of the J^llaya Tavazhi brancli liis heir. When tliis 
prince Goda Varma succ'ccided to tlie miisnad in 1()35, Muringur 
became merged in tlie latter branch. In Goda Vaima’s time, 
the Elaya Tavazhi 'became reduced to two members, himself 
and a princess, when some princes were adopted from all the 
surviving collateral hrauches, Pallurutti, Chazhur, and Miitta 
Tavazhi. Whatever induced the king to make adoptions 
from all these branches, Ihe impolicy of the step soon became 
manifest, for the king’s death which took place about 1615 
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cttATTKKii. was followed by the inevitable scramble for supreme authority. 

am^HE^su- The Portuguese, who were always unfavourably disposed towards 

PR?:MAcy. the Mutta Tavazhi princes, now espoused the cause of the 
other two branches and expelled these princes trom the kingdom, 
and the Palluriitti prince, Virarayira Varma, was installed on 
the miisJiad. The Mutta Tavazhi princes were joined by 
some of northern chiefs, and by their repeated attempts, albeit 
abortive, to recover the kingdom and succession, they created 
constant disturbances in the country for several years. 

Uonikud. The liaja of Porakad ( Porca of the Portuguese ),* an 
unwilling feudatory of Cochin, became an ally of the Portuguese 
in Almeida s time, and assisted the Portuguese with his men in 
several of their subsequent expeditions. When Ilenrique de 
Menezes attacked Pantalayini Kollam iu 1525, the liaja was 
present as an ally of the Portuguese, but for some reason 
the Governor thought him lukewarm and fired a shot at him 
to wake him up. The shot broke his leg, and turned a firm 
friend into a bitter enemy. He joined the party of the Zamorin 
and was in particular present at the siege of the Calicut fort. 
'Po take vengeance for his desertion, Menezes’ successor^ 
liopo Vaz de Sampaio, proceeded to Porakad, scouring the 
coast as he went, and attacked the town. Tlie liaja was not 
thereat the time, but the Moors defended the place counigeously 
until the majoi,nty of them were slain, when the -Portuguese 
entered the town and plundered it. The liaja's wife, with 
several other persons of note, was taken prisoner, and quantities 
of gold, silver and jewels, several pieces of c-amion and thirteen 
large vessels W’ere taken possession of and bi'ought to Cochin. 
What was done with the prisoners is not known. In 1540, 
the liaja and the Kaimal, whose territory was situated 
betw'cen Porakad and Cochin, attacked some Portuguese vessels 
coming from the Maldives, whereupon the Portuguese invaded 
the Kai mars territories. The Kaimal offered a stout resistance, 

but was eventually vanquished and slain together with a large 
numher of his men. The Poitiiguese then proceeded to burn 
‘‘nd pillage indiscriminately, and cut down 2,000 cocoanut 
trees. On perceiving this wholesale destruction, the liaja of 
Porakad went in person to the Portuguese Commander and 
requested him to desist, and agreed to a treaty of peace and 


* The Raja was a Nainburi chief like those Idappilli and Parur. Porakad 
was also known as Chembakasseri and Ajnbalapuzha. 

^ It is not known who this Kaimal was. Probably he was the ElayadaUi 
of Chclayi whose family is still in existence. 
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Oranganut 


friendship. He was ever since one of the most consistent chanes ii 
allies of the Portuguese. g?kse su- 

Cranganur, situated near the sea on the right hank of the fBEMACY. 
Periyar river, commands several ramifications of the inland 
navigation, and it was desirable to have a fort there to prevent 
the smuggling of pepper to the Chetva and Ponnani porta. 

After the sack of Cranganur at the end of 1504, a tower or small 
octagonal fort was erected at the northern extremity of the 
Vaipin island, opposite Cranganur. * The Raja of Cranga- 
nur Wiis anxious to throw off the yoke of the Zamorin, and in 
this he had the sympathy of the King of Cochin. But the latter 
did not like to call in the assistance of the Portuguese, as he 
was afraid that in the event of success the Portuguese would 
have a factory there, which would .seriously diminish the trade 
profits of Cochin. While matters stood thus, the Zamorin was 
induced by the King cf Cambay to make another attempt to 
drive out the Portuguese, and marched a lai-ge army in 1534 
to Cranganur and Vaipin, where he was joined by the Chief of 
Idappilli with his men. The Portuguese were joined by the King 
of Cochin with 20,000 Nay^ars, and succeeded in defending the 
passes against the enemy during the rainy season. Tow'ards the 
end of the year, rcinforcement.s arrived from Lisbon and (Joa, 
whereupon the Zamorin retirofl, and the Portuguese marched 
to Idappilli and plundered and burnt the town. The Portuguese 
now got a foothold in Cranganur, and to prevent the incursion 
of the Zamorin as well as the smuggling of pepper, they built a 
tower in 1.535 near the confluence of four rivers. This tow'er was 
subsequently strengthened by a wall, and the whole w’as some 
years later enclosed by regular fortifications of earth and mason- 
ry, t A pretty town grew np near the fort with handsome 
churches and seminaries, ware-liouses and bungalows, and 
with a large population consisting of Portuguese, Topasses, 


^ This was called Azhikotta (.sea-sido fort), and its walls still remain in 
a fair state of preservation. This a.s well as the Cranganur fort is now in Tra- 
vancorc territory. Traces of the latter fort are still visible. 

t “On our arrival at Cranganur, we found there a noble college of the 
Jesuits, with a stately library belonging to it, the structure itself being not in- 
ferior to many in Kurope. Besides the church of the Franciscans, they had a 
stately cathedral, adorned with tombs of Archbishops of this place. Without 
the wall of Cranganur was the college of Chauotte, famous for the resort of 
Christians of St. Thomas hither, who exercised their religious worship here in 
the Syriac language ; and having erected school for the education of their youths, 
had several masters and priests of their own.” {The Coasts of Malabar and Coro- 
niandal, by Philip Baldaous, p. 630). No traces of the town are to be seen at 
present. 
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CHAPTER II. native Christians, low caste Hindus and slaves. The Baja entered 
ouese'su- into an alliance with the Portuguese and became independent 
rBEMACY. , of the Zamorin. The town remained in the possession of the 
Portuguese, and the Raja continued, though some times unwill- 
ingly, to be under their protection till Crangannr was captured 
by the Dutch in 1662. The Zamorin invaded the country in 1614 
and 1616, but was repulsed by the Portuguese on both these 
occasions. 

The Zanio- ,Since the Portuguese left Calicut after destroying their fort- 
ress in 1526, they had several brushes with the Zamorin, in 
which the latter lost heavily both in men and in property. In 
1531, for instance, the Portuguese cruisers captured twenty- 
seven richly laden ships belonging to him, and in 1534, he was 
defeated six times successively in attempting to force the pass 
of Kumbalani. Exhausted by these losses, the Zamorin at last 
sued for peace, and a treaty advantageous to the Portuguese 
was concluded in 1510, which lasted for some years. The only 
condition of the treaty, which was of special interest to Cochin, 
was that the Zamorin should be the friend of the allies of the 
Portuguese and that ho should assist the Portuguese with men 
whenever required. This however does not appear to have 
prevented them from taking opposite sides in the quarrels of 
othei’s, whether friends or foes, for, in the war between Cochin 
and Tekkutnkur nine years later, we find the Portuguese assist- 
ing the former and the Zamorin the latter. By this time the 
Portuguese hold on the Malabar trade became irresistably strong, 
and they used their advantage relentlessly. The Zamorin and 
the Moors repeatedly made desperate attempts to throw off the 
yoke, and waged constant war, occasionally broken by a short- 
lived peace, till about the end of the sixteenth century, when 
the Portuguese powder in India began to decline, and they were 
obliged to relax their hold on the Malabar trade. 

Tckkumkiir. The Baja of Tekkumkur, * (the Pimenta or pepper 
country of the Portuguese), though an ally of the Portuguese, 
was hostile towards Cochin about this time, and the misunder- 
standings between the two States, fostered by the Zamorin, 

* Venmalanad itho Venavalinad of the Jewish grant) was one of the early 
divisions of Kerala, and comprised the present Travanoore Taluks of Kot- 
tayam, Chenganacheri, Todupuzha, Meenachal, Vaikam, ^luvattupuzha, 
and Ettumanur. It became subsequently split up into two principalities, 
Tekkumkur and Vadakkumkur, which were ruled by two branches of the 
same family. The former appears to have always been an independent principa- 
lity, while the latter became subordinate to Cochin. Cochin came thus to be 
involved in the mutual jealousies and quarrels of these two States, which probably 
accomits for tlie hostility of Tekkumkur towards the suzerain of Vadakkumkur, 
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culminated in an open war towards the end of 1549. The Raja chapter n. 
took the field with a force of 10,000 kayars, and the King of Pobtu- ' 
Cochin did the same with his men assisted by 000 Portuguese. *prbjiacy* 
The contending armies came to close quarters at Vadutala, — 
and after several desperate charges, the King of Tekkumkur was 
mortally wounded and died before the battle was decided. His 
troops thereupon fled in great disorder and was pursued with 
great slaughter and his palace burnt. The enemy however 
subsequently rallied their forces and fell upon the Cochiuites 
and the Portuguese with such fury that the latter had to retire 
in great disorder and with considerable loss. Pive thousand 
Tekkumkur Nayars devoted themselves to avenging their chief 
and, entering Coohiit-'( territory, caused terrible destruction 
even in the Cochin toWif itself. But they were at last com- 
pletely overcome by the Portuguese garrison of the town 
and the Cochin Nayars who took refuge there. The Zamorin 
was in the meantime collecting his forces and inarching to- 
wards Tekkumkur. He was headed off at the Enamakal Lake 
by the Captain of Cranganur, but he succeeded in evading him 
by a wide detour towards the east. On his march the Zamorin 
was joined by eighteen Malabar Chiefs, * which raised his 
forces to a nominal total of 1,40,000 men, of whom 40,000 occu- 
pied Va'dutala and the rest Chembil. This Commander of the 
Portuguese forces took advantage of this disposition to cut the 
army in two with his fleet. The Governor, Jorge Cabral, wlio 
now arrived from Goa with a large fleet, soon followed with 
0,000 Portuguese and 40,000 Cochiuites to attack Vadutala, but 
when the signal for attack was given, the enemy showed a flag 
of truce. The chiefs made the Governor under-stand that they 
were prepared to surrender on their lives being spared. Several 
days were spent in abortive negotiations, but finding that their 
object was merely to gain time by delay, the Governor determin- 
ed to attack them the next day, 20th November 1550. Just as all 
was in readiness, however, a vessel arrived with orders from the 
new Viceroy to stay all proceedings, with the result that the 
chiefs and their whole army were suffered to escape. For some 
years after their escape, the several States were in a disturbed 

* The earlier Portuguese Governors had secured the adhesion of the small- 
er southern States by small annual payments. Though the amounts were small 
C^72 and 42), the Chiefs could pretend to their subjects that the payments were 
made as tribute by the Portuguese. These payments were stopix^l in 1548, which 
wounded their vanity. This was the cause of their joining the Zamorin in thi>^ 
expedition. 
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CHAPTBan. condition, which prevented the Portuguese getting their annual 
poETU- supply of pepper. 

PBBMAC^' Under the Portuguese, Cochin rapidly grew into a large 

and flourishing town, and during their palmy days, it was, after 

Goa, the finest and the largest city on the Malabar Coast. 
According to Baldaeus, “ it might compare with some of the 
best cities in Europe. ” It then covered all the sandy waste to 
the west and south of the present town, and contained, besides 
the fort, many handsome churches and monasteries, factories 
and houses. The fort contained the arsenal and the Government 
house, a magnificent structure. “ The Jesuits’ church and college 
facing the sea shore had a lofty steeple and a most excellent set of 
bells; the college, which was three storeys high, contained about 
20 or 30 apartments, being surrounded with a strong wall. The 
cathedral was also a noble piece of architecture, adorned with 
rows of pillars and a lofty steeple. The church and convent of 
the Austin Friars stood upon the bank of the river and the 
church of the Dominicans with their convents were two rai’e 
pieces of workmanship, beautified with a double row of iiillars of 
most excellent stone. ” All the (iovernmeut buildings and most 
of the private residences were well built, Jiandsoino structures, 
the best houses having “ their courtyards and gardens belong- 
ing to them, enclosed with vbi:y thin yet strong and high walls, 
BO that the neighbours cannot 'overlook one another. ” In 1600 
an excellent stone wall was constructed all round the town, 
with bastions at regular intervals. “The Malabar Ccchin (Mat- 
tancheri) is seated somewhat lower, and built after the 
Indian fashion with broad streets ; it is very populous, and 
the royal palace is built with bricks and mortar after the 
European way, with apartments very spacious and lofty ; * 
near which stands the pagoda, with a very large cistern adjoin- 
ing it.” To the south of the Palace was the Jews’ town, which 
was built in 1567 by a section of the Jews who deserted their 
ancient settlement of Anjuvannam in Cranganur and came to 
Cochin and Ernakulain in the previous year. “ The town is 
very populous, as well with Portuguese as Indians, both Christ- 
ian (of whom there are a largo number) and infidel. * * 

There is great traffic and shipping there, and vessels come and 
enter this river from all parts : in short, for traffic and affiueuce 
of all the necessaries of life, it is a second Goa. This great 
shipping has rendered the country of the Cochin King busy, 

* Tho present JMattancherl palace, which was built bj' the Portuguese 

presented to the Baja about the year 1555. 
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rich and opulent the king liimself has become more wealthy ohaptbb ii. 
and powerful, because he sells promptly oil the produce of iiis gtosb^su- 
country, and receives in return all that his country has need 
of, besides the tribute and presents that he gets daily from 
the Christian, Moor and Gentile merchants. The king and 
the inhabitants, as well Nayars audMoucois and other Mnlabars, 

Gentiles and Muhammadans, agree well with the Portuguese, 
and live in peace. There is a vast number of Jews there that 
are very rich, and all the dilBferent nations live in perfect liberty 
os to religion, each having its own temple, except in the Portu- 
guese town which is reserved to that nation.^^ Cochin was a gay 
city in those days, and it was a common saying that ‘‘ China was 
a good place to make money in and Cochin to spend it at * 

The decline of the Portuguese power in India actually decline of 
began not long after Albuquerque’s time, but in the splendour g^cse 
of their early achievements the signs of weakness did not make 
themselves manifest. The system of Portuguese government 
in India was inherently vicious, and the distance from which 
controlling authority was exercised made it easy for their officers 
to set such control at defiance. The Portuguese officers were 
not given fair wages for fair work, but w^ere allowed to supple- 
ment their incoihb by private trade. This privilege was generally 
abused, and turned the Portuguese officials into unscrupulous 
adventurers, as regardless of their master^s interests at home as 
they were merciless to their victims in India. As early as 1542, 
a new Governor, Martin Afonso Be Sousa, found the royal service 
in great straits owing to the number of officers who had left it 
to turn merchants — a business which “ offered greater chance of 
profit and less danger to life and limb.” After three years^ experi- 
ence he was anxious to resign, “ as he saw around him only 
corruption and dishonesty”. ** Your factory at Cochin,” writes the 
Portuguese factor to the king, ‘‘ is always in debt ; the captains 
ef the said vessels that come here making themselves very 
rich Large fortunes were thus made by individuals, but the 
State derived but little advantage from the profits of trade, while 
it had to support a great drain of men and money for the wars 

• The Coasts of Malabar and Corofmitdal by Philip Baldaeus, p. 632, 
and Voyage to the East Indies by Francois Pyrard De Laval, Vol. I, pp. 434-5. 

There is a glowing description of the town in a contemporary Sanskrit work 
called Mata-Maharaja-prasasti by the great Sanskrit poet of Malabar, Melpaltur 
Ndrayaua Bhattatiri, who lived in the second half of the sixteenth century, 
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CHAPTER IL in the east. The acquisition of sudden and surreptitious wealth 

ouBSE su- nsm] enervating influence, and resulted in a reaction 

PRBMACY. Qf profligacy and sloth. TJie work of the community was 
done by slaves, while an idle population of men spent their time 
in gaming saloons and other haunts of iniquity, and an idle 
population of women lounged half-dressed through the tropical 
day in the seclusion of their homes, devising means to elude 
the vigilance of their husbands. The evil was aggravated by the 
action of the Lisbon Court which used India as a refuge for 
depraved or destitute hangers-on upon its bounty. ‘‘ It became 
the asylum for those who had claims that could not be satisfied, 
or who had rendered services that could not be acknowledged, 
or had received promises that could not be fulfilled. Young 
women were shipped off from Lisbon with the dowry 
of an appointment in India for the men who would 
marry them. One favoured damsel carried in her trunk the 
Governorship of Cranganur. The sale of Indian offices, 
which at first was an illicit trade, gradually became a source 
of public revenue. In 1614 it was expressly ordered that all 
commands and high appointments which would be likely to 
yield money were to be put up to sale. Further, in 1580 the 
Portuguese ceased to be the gallant little nation pursuing a 
career of glory under the vigorous aud patriotic • house of 
Aviz, and passed under the bigot rule of Philip II of Spain, 
who exhausted their resources in his struggle with Dutch 
Protestantism. At the same time, the rise of the Mughal 
power wrought great changes in India, and the Portuguese, 
who were able to hold their own in the scuffle with the coast 
Kajas, ceased to have any significance as a laud power when 
the Mughal empire was extended southwards. In the sea they 
were beset by the Dutch and the English, who had now begun 
their struggle tc obtain a footing in India. The combination 
of these and other circumstances proved too much for the 
Portuguese, who lost much of their power aud prestige before 
the close of the sixteenth century, and early in the next they 
lost their monopoly of the eastern trade. 

The Dutch While the cancer of misrule was weakening the Portuguese 
hold on the eastern trade, other European powers began to 
make their appearance in the Indian seas to dispute not only 
their monopoly of that trade but their supremacy in the east. 


* SiS'W. W. Hunter's History of British India ^ Vol. I, p. 184* 
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The Dutch East India Company began to despatch ships to chapter ii. 
India in 1595, and after many encounters with the Portuguese quese s*u- 
and their native allies, succeeded in establishing themselves in prrmacy. 
several places in India, in Ceylon and in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago within the next quarter of a century. The English 
East India Company pressed hard after that of Holland and 
made its first voyage to India in 1600. Although it was the 
Dutch that were destined to step first into the shoes of the 
I'ortuguese, it was the English who first obtained free access 
to the Portuguese ports and that first settled in Cochin. This 
access was obtained in consequence of the treaty of peace 
concluded in 1630 between England and Spain and the agree- 
ment concluded five years later between the Governor of Goa 
and the President of the English Company in India. A few 
Englishmen accordingly settled in Cochin, and pepper was 
exported. direct to England for the first time in 1635. In the 
meantime the Dutch, while generally successful against the 
Portuguese both on sea and land, found their position in the 
northern' settlements irksome, owing to the interference of 
the Mughal officers ; they began therefore to cast a longing 
eye on the Malabar Coast, where, if they should succeed in 
establishing themselves, they could be territorial magnates as 
well as traders, immune from the exactions of an overwhelm- 
ing power. About this time events were taking place in 
Cochin which hastened as well as helped the Dutch in obtain- 
ing a footing on the Malabar Coast. 

The Pallurutti prince, who was installed as king with the the Dutch 
help of the Portuguese, t died about the year 1650, and wasop^CoemN^* 
succeeded by Rama Varma, the prince adopted from the Cha- 
zhur branch. When the latter died six years later, it was succession, 
generally thought that his death made the way clear for the 
Mutta Tavazhi princes. But the Portuguese and the Travan- 
core prince Ramana KoilJ were not disposed to acquiesce in 
this arrangement, however expedient and popular it might be. 

* The authorities relied on for this section (where no other authority 
is quoted) are : — 1. The Coasts of Malabar and Coromandal^ by Philip Baldaeusi 
‘i. Voyages and Ti'ai^elSf etc. , by John Nieuhoff ; 3. Letters from Malabar, by 
Jacob Cantcrvisscher; 4. Expcditi(yiis to the East Indies, by Bishop Sebastiani 
(an Italian work, extracts from which were translated for me by the Rev, Fr. Mon- 
tiero d' Aguiar) ; 5. A page frmn the History of Cochin, by Mr. K. P. Padma. 
nabha Menon, Malabar Quarterly Review, Vol. IV ; and 6. The Grandhavaris of 
the State. 

t Ante, p. 80. 

t The name is so given by Bishop Sebastiani who was in Cochin when 
these events and the capture of the town by the Dutch took place. He says 
that Ramana Koil was “the chief minister of the Queen (of Cochin) and bro- 
ther of the King of Travancore “. In the Grandhavari, one Raghavan Koil if 
mentioned as one of the ministers of the Rani. 
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CHAPTER II. This prince had great influence with the Eani, the last surviv- 
'^CONQUEST member of the Elaya Tavazhi branch, and he and the 
OF Cochin. Portuguese succeeded in persuading her to set aside the adop- 
tion of the Mutta Tavazhi princes and to take the reins of 
government in her own hands. She did so accordingly, but 
as she was now getting too old to be at the head of the admi- 
nistration, she was induced after three years to adopt four 
princes from the family of the Tanur or Vettat Eaja, who 
was a firm ally of the Portuguese. Four princes of that family, 
Eama Varma, Virakerala Varma, Vira Arya and Goda Varma, 
were accordingly adopted in 1658, and the first of them, Eama 
Varma, was crowned in the same year. The coronation by 
the Portuguese took place in the cathedral of Cochin, where 
he was also sworn Brother-in-Arms to the King of Portugal.”* 
This adoption from an outside family, when there were col- 
lateral branches of the Cochin family still in existence, was 
felt as an insult added to injury, and the Chazhur princes also 
now joined hands with those of the Mutta Tavazhi. But 
their united forces, though supported by some of the northern 
chiefs, w’ere not strong enough to wrest the throne from the 
bold and popular Vettat princes, helped as they were by the 
Portuguese and the southern chiefs. In this predicament, 
they repaired, though with reluctant steps, to their great 
enemy the Zamorin for help. That potentate had always 
been looking forward to the recovery of his lost position in 
Cochin and to the re-subjection of the Vettat Eaja, who had 
shaken off his allegiance to him by the help of the Portuguese ; 
and he also viewed with uneasiness the possibility of Vettat 
and Cochin being eventually united under one crown. The 
Zamorin therefore promptly promised his help, and concluded 
a treaty with the Mutta Tavazhi princes, by which he agreed 
to assist them in recovering the kingdom on the condition that 
the latter should compensate him for all the expenses that he 
might incur during the war and that, till the fulfilment of this 
stipulation, they should leave in his hands all the lands and 
strongholds that they might jointly conquer. When the 'Za- 
morin, according to this agreement, marched to Cochin to 
help the deposed princes, several of the chiefs, who had hither- 
to remained neutral, joined them, and the two opposing parties 
became fairly well matched. The civil war thus begun lasted 
for two years (1660-61). In the southern part of Cochin the 
Vettat party always succeeded in holding their own owing to 

* Sefiastiani. 
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the help of the Portuguese, while in the northern division the chapteii ii. 
fortunes of war varied capriciously. While affairs stood thus, 
an entirely new turn was given to the course of events by the of Cochin. 
appearance of a new power on the scene. 

In 1656-58, all the Pori.uguese possessions in Ceylon The first ad- 
were captured by the Dutch, who made Colombo their head 
quarters in the island, and in 1660 they took Quilon, whicli how- 
ever was subsequently re-captured by the Portuguese. The 
Malabar chiefs had now begun to look upon the Dutch as the 
coming power, and as most of tliem were by this time more or 
less estranged from the Portuguese, they were prepared to ex- 
tend a cordial welcome to a power known to be as inimical 
as themselves to the Portuguese. When therefore, in pursu- 
ance of their scheme to conquer the Portuguese possessions on 
the Malabar Coast, the Dutch under the command of Van der 
Meyden appeared off* Vaipin in the beginning of 1661, they 
were welcomed by the Zamorin, the Miitta Tavazhi princes and 
the Kaja of Cranganur.* On the 15th Kebruary Van dcr Mey- 
clen landed his troops at Narakkal and, after a skirmish with 
a Nayar force in which he lost a few men, he advanced the 
next day along the shore to the fortrevss of Pallipuram known 
as the Azhikotta (Ayacotta) outpost, and brought iq) two twelve 
pounders and a mortar, and constructed an entrenchment south 
of the port for security against forces coming from Cochin. 

The Portuguese garrison, being small, fled by the back-water, 
whereupon the Dutch took possession of the fort. Finding it 
however too late to do anything more that season, the Dutch 
handed over Pallipoi t to the Zamorin and returned to Colombo. 

When the fleet was on its way back, the Paliyat Acchan, w'ho 
had not long before these events become the hereditary Chief 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief of Cochin, boarded Admiral 
Pikloff Van Goen's ship De inuscaatboom and sought the protec- 
tion of the Dutch. He cordially liated the Portuguese as they 
had tried to injure him in various ways, and though secretly 
attached to the Mutta Tavazhi princes, he still remained the 
minister of the Vettat princes, fully intending to desert their 
party the moment he saw a chance of striking an effective 
blow at the Portuguese. ^J'he Admiral received the Acchan’s 
overtures favourably, and a treaty was concluded on board the 

* This Raja is descjribed by Baldaeus and NeiulioiT as “ a declared 
enemy of the Portuguese ” and “a prince of great bravery and well ve*8ed ia 
military afiairs, in the flower of his ago ”* 

N 
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CHAPTBB ii.ship on the r2th March 1661, by which the Acchan agreed to 
^^NQUEST himself under the protection of the Dutch and undertook 
OF OocHiN. to serve them faithfully. 

Capture of Towards tlie end ol the year the Batavia Council lesolv- 

Cranganur. renew the campaign on the west coast and despatched a 
fleet to Cochin under the command of Admiral Van Goens, 
who on his way re-captured Quilon on the 7th December. The 
fleet then proceeded to Cochin, but before laying siege to that 
town, it was considered expedient to secure a firm footing on 
the north side at Cranganur. Van Goens accordingly landed 
a large force at Pallipuram and, assisted by the Zamorin and 
tl)c Kaja of Cranganur, proceeded to lay siege to the Cranganur 
fort on the 8rd January 1662. He posted his men in three 
places, and blocking up the fort both on land and river side, 
began to bombard it fiercely. The fort was however of great 
. strength and was bravely defended by the Portuguese Com- 
mander Urbano Pielho Feriera, a man of great valour and 
courage. In the fort wore also prince Goda Varma of Vettat 
with 400 Kayars and the Paliyat Acchan, and when the bom- 
bardment lasted for some days, tlie latter suddenly slipped 
out of the fort unobserved, and joined the Dutch, to whom he 
disclosed the condition of the place and how it could be enter- 
ed. It was tliereupon decided to storm the- place, and on the 
I util January the Dutch advanced under cover of the smoke of 
their guns, attacked the stronghold, climbed the bulwarks with 
sword in hand, and chased the Portuguese to the church of 
the Jesuits. A fierce engagement tljon took place, both sides 
fighting desperately. After about 200 Portuguese and a large 
number of Nayars had been slain and the commander severely 
wounded, the fortress was surrendered to the Dutch, who, 
after plundering the town and destroying the buildings except 
a stone tower on the river side, made over the place to the 
Cranganur Kaja.’* The Portuguese soldiers found in the place 
were sent back to Europe. 

Battle A week after the fall of Cranganur, the Dutch fleet approach- 
Mattanchen. Cochin and landed the troops at A^'aipin. They seized the 
church facing the bar and a large house belonging to the Bishop 
of Cochin, and constructed a strong post close to it. Leaving 
there a garrison of 800 men with instructions to harass the 

* This place was afterwards taken back from the Raja, >vlicn the Dutch 
began, to appr<5Ucud a hostile cucouutcr with the Zamoriu, 
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town on the opposite shore with their artillery, Van Goens re- chaftbrii. 
embarked with the rci^t of his men to attack Cochin from the conquest 
gouth. The Mutta Tavazhi Riija, whom the Dutch favoured, Cooh in, 
now came on board, and the army landed some miles south of 
Cochin. Van Goens marched along the shore northward and, 
after resting the night in the great church of St. Jago, he 
marched on Mattaiicheri the next day. Here, the Nayar adhe- 
rents of the Vettat princes, who had assembled in the palace 
and in the pagoda, disputed his advance. A battle was fought 
in front of the palace in which the Nayars led by the Raja and 
his two brothers fought desperately, and making a furious onset, 
hacked the Dutch right and left with their swords. A large 
number of the Dutch soldiers were cut down in this encounter, 
but the Nayars fighting without method were soon driven back 
with great slaughter by the disciplined valour and the superior 
arms of their enemies. Among the slain were tlie Raja and 
the two princes, who were cut down gallantly fighting, and 
most of their ministers and chief adherents * The old Rani was 
watching the fight from the palace ; when the action was over, 

Hendrick Van Rheede, then an ensign in the Dutch army (after- 
wards Governor of Cochin and compiler of the Hortus Malaha- 
ricus), dashed upstairs and took her prisoner, and carried her 
on the shoulders of a Namburi to the Admiral’s camp. The 
Mutta Tavazhi Raja, who was then closetted with the Admiral, 
prostrated himself before his aunt and craved her pardon for 
taking up arms against her, while Van Geons compelled her to 
recognise her deposed nephew as the King of Cochin. She was 
kept in safe custody for some time after, but was treated with 
great kindness and consideration.! Goda Varma, now the 
only surviving Vettat prince, was at Pallurutti when Mattan- 
cheri was occupied by his enemies. On hearing of the death 
of his brothers and the capture of Mattancheri, he fled to Cher- 
tala, where he succeeded in collecting a small force of Nayars, 
and with this he crossed over to Arur to watch the course of 
events. 


In the meantime, the Dutch laid siege to the town. Their 
force was divided into three companies, one of which was placed 


Siege of 
Cochin, 


* A large number were wounded in this fight and several were taken 
prisoners. Among the latter were two Namburis of the Muriyatitta house, minis- 
ters of the Rani, who wore carried off to the Dutch fleet in chains. Raghavan 
Koil was severely wounded, but succeeded in making his escape. 


t The Rani’s name is given as Gangadhara Mahalakshmi, and she is 
described as “an old woman, very plain in appearance, but covered with gold 
ornaments and jewels “. She seems to have died only in 1676, 
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gHafter II. on the sea side of the town, one on the land side, and the third 
"^mNQiJKHT occupied a position near the back-water. Batteries and approa- 
op Cochin, ches were then formed and after a short attack it was decided 
to storm the place. Arrangements were made to make the 
assault at four in the morning, but owing to some delay the 
advance was not mode till sunrise. This was at once discovered 
by the Portuguese, who were thus prepared to meet the attack, 
and they met it with the spirit of their ancestors of the days of 
Pacheco and Albuquerque. The Dutch, led by a brave officer. 
Captain Peter Was, delivered the attack with great intrepidity, 
but met with such a warm reception that after a most obstinate 
engagement they were forced to retreat with great loss, the 
captain himself being among the slain. The siege however 
was continued vigorously for nearly a month, during which both 
sides lost many men, the loss of the besiegers being much 
heavier. Meanwhile, the Baja of Porakad, a staunch ally of 
the Portuguese, arrived at Ernakulam with a detachment of 
Nayars and succeeded in throwing in supplies to the besieged 
and harassing the besiegers in the rear. A relief force consis- 
ting of 200 Portuguese from Goa landed at Porakad towards 
the end of February, and marched to Arur, whence they 
managed to get into the fort by way of the back-water. The 
Dutch now found themselves unable to carry on the siege 
with any chance of success. Their force had become re- 
duced to 1,400 men, and they were in want of several war 
materials. It was therefore decided to raise the siege, and to 
return with a greater force at the end of the year. 

The siege Accordingly on the night of the 2nd March, the Dutch 
raised. decamped without noise, and got all their men, artillery and 
ammunition on board without being perceived by their enemies. 
The Portuguese looked upon their movements at first only as a 
feint to draw them out of the town into an ambush, and it was 
only towards noon that they perceived that the siege had 
actually been raised. They were naturally elated at this unex- 
pected success, and there were great rejoicings among them and 
the adherents of the Vettat princes. But the first use -the 
Portuguese made of their escape was to wreak vengeance on the 
Jews and the Konkanis, who were believed to have rendered 
some assistance to the Dutch. Their houses were plundered, 
their temples pillaged and their markets looted. Goda Varma 
now came over to Mattancheri from Arur, ai^. attended by 700 
Nayars, he made his entry into the town, wh^ he wasreceived 
with greab rejoicings and recognised as Ipng. On the other 
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hand, the Mutta Tavazhi Raja and the Paliyat Acchan escaped chaptrb ii. 
from Mattancheri with great difficulty and fled for their lives, ^ooj^tost 
B efore their embarkation, However, the Dutch bad promised of co^in. 
them that they would return in greater force soon after the 
monsoon had passed off, and the fugitive Raja and his minister 
waited anxiously for their return. Not hearing from the Dutch 
at the close of the monsoon and fearing that they ha.d given up 
their attempt to capture the town, the Raja and the Acchan, 
accompanied by a Chazhur prince, again proceeded to Colombo 
to hasten their departure. A groat fleet under Jacob Hustaart, 
who was afterwards joined by Admiral Van Goens, had already 
set sail from Batavia to resume the siege of Cochin, and from 
Colombo the Raja and his party accompanied the fleet. On his 
way, however, His Highness died on board the ship off Porakad, 
bequeathing his unstable musnad to his brother Virakerala 
Varma.* 


On the 26th October 1662 the Dutch again appeared Second siege 
before Cochin with a greatly increased force. As on the Cochin, 
previous occasion, they landed at Pallipuram and marched to 
the southern end of Vaipin, where they entrenched themselves 
and placed batteries in position. Leaving four hundred men 
there, the bulk of the army re-embarked and landed near the 
church of St. Andrew in Cochin, where the Portuguese were 
waiting to meet the attack. The Dutch General offered 
very favourable terms to the Portuguese if they should surren- 
der the town, but the Portuguese Commander, Ignatio Ser- 
mento, refused to entertain the suggestion, and it was therefore 
resolved to take the place by storm. The Dutch began by 
making themselves masters of Mattancheri and the adjacent 
places, from which Goda Varma had previously withdrawn 
with his men to Emakulam. They then erected batteries at 
several points and began to batter the town continually, but 
did not succeed in making any serious impression on it. Re- 
peated assaults were made on the town but were repulsed by 
its brave defenders. Meanwhile the Raja of Porakad jmned 
Goda Varma at Ernakulam and, as on the previous occasion, . 
threw supplies into the town, though with great difficulty, and 
harassed the enemy in the rear. The Dutch thereupon decided 
to attack Ernakulam, and crossed over in armed boats. The 


* Of the deceased prince NeiuhofE says, ** He came often to visit us, being 
commonly clad in white calico, with his hair tied in a knob on the top of his head, 
rings on his fingers and a gold chain hanging down before him. He spoke the 
Portuguese and .the Malabar tongues, and was of a pleasant conversation. 
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CHAPTER II. Nayars uridet Portuguese officers met their foes most gallantljr, 
^^NQUEBT and drove them back with great loss. Fresh troops were 
OF Cochin, however brought up under Captain Bee, and after a bloody 
encounter the Nayars were repulsed with great slaughter, and 
Ernakulam was occupied by the Dutch, 
of In Cochin the Portuguese still held out, but they began to 


Capture 

Cochin* 


Dutch Cc- 
ohini 


feel the want of provisions caused by the loss of Ernakulam. 
The Dutch General, in conjunction with the troops of Baja 
Virakerala Varma and the Paliyat Acchan, now determined on 
storming the fort. For eight days and nights, they kept up a 
succession of assailants, the troops being relieved every three 
hours, and on the ninth day, 6th January 1663, made deter- 
mined attacks simultaneously on three points. At one of these 
points, the bulwark of Calvetty, Captain Peirre du Pon succeed- 
ed in gaining a position on the wall and, although the attacks 
on the other parts were not so successful and resulted in con- 
siderable loss to the assailants, Peirre du Pon managed to 
hold out against the garrison until reinforcements came to 
his assistance. The Dutch held this position with their cannon 
pointed against the city throughout the night, “ the most 
sorrowful and miserable Cochin had ever experienced ”, says 
Sebastiani, and the next morning they became masters of the 
town, the Portuguese having capitulated. By the terms of 
capitulation, all the Portuguese possessions in Cochin passed 
over to the Dutch, all the married Portuguese and Mestizos 
were sent to Goa and the unmarried ones to Europe, all free 
Topasses * and Canarians were left at the disposal of the 
Dutch Commander, and the clergy were allowed to take with 
them their images and church ornaments excepting those made 
of gold or silver. As the Portuguese had previously removed 
most of the valuables to Goa, the Dutch did not find much 
valuable booty within the city. Directly after the capture of 
Cochin, the Dutch proceeded to Cannanore and laid siege to 
the Portuguese fort there. It was capitulated on the 13th 
February 1663. 

Having thus established themselves as masters of Cochin, 
the Dutch made it their head quarters on the Malabar Coast. 


“Topassea” were half caste descendants of the Portuguese. The 
name is a corruption of the Sanskrit yrotdiDvihhashi, meaning interpreter. They 
acted as interpreters between the Europeans and natives. On the capture of 
Gochitfy Van Goens offered to. take such of them as were willing into the service 
of the DutOh, a proposal to which many of them at once acceded. ‘ ‘ Canarians** 
were natives of^nara converted to Christianity by the Portuguese, ' 
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They made considerable alterations in the town. As the fortcHAPTsan. 
was considered to be too large for their purposes and to require 

too many men to defend it, it was reduced to about a third of 

its former size. Several houses and churches were demolished * 
with a view to draw the town into a more narrow compass, but 
most of the streets were allowed to stand as they had been 
arranged by the Portuguese, simply receiving Dutch names. 

The church of the Franciscans (the present Protestant church) 
was retained for the services of the Dutch reformed religion, 
while the magnificent cathedral of Santa Cruz was converted 
into a store-house, more e.specially for sugar, cinnamon, pepper 
and other spices. The Dutch Government of Cochin, which 
was subordinate to the supreme Council of Batavia, was con- 
stituted with a Governor or Commandant at its head, assisted 
by a council of eight officers. Each of the councillors had also 
a special department of work assigned to him. One of the first 
acts of the Dutch in Cochin was to order the English and the 
European Eomish priests to leave their territory forthwith. 

The English, who had a factory here since 1635, withdrew 
accordingly to their settleinent at Ponnani. The banishment 
of the European priests, together with the destruction of 
churches, filled the inhabitants, who were mostly Koman Catho- 
lics, with consternation, and tliey began to leave the place in 
large numbers, so much so that it was apprehended that Cochin 
would sooir become a town of empty houses and deserted streets. 

The Dutch therefore changed their policy to some extent, and 
enticed the people back by milder measures, restoring to them 
the church at Vaipin for their services. 

Prince Virakerala Varma, after so many vicissitudes of for- The now 
tune, was now installed as King of Cochin by General 
Hustaart, and was presented with a crown which bore the arms 
of the Dutch East India Company. A treaty was concluded on 
the 22nd March 1663, by which the Dutch undertook to 
protect the State from foreign aggression and to erect fortresses 
for such protection wherever necessary, and the Baja to deli- 
ver to the Dutch all the pepper and cinnamon produced in the 
country and to allow them the monopoly of the import trade in 
opium. The Christians were placed under the protection and 
jurisdiction of the Dutch Company, but the Christians in the 
interior parts having taken undue advantage of this concession, 
the jurisdiction of the Company was by a subsequent treaty 
limited to the Christians living in the Dutch possessions and 
on the coast. Several of the subordinate chiefs and feudatory' 
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Bajs.8 had made themselves practically independent during the 
prolonged period of disturbance which preceded the Dutch 
conquest of Cochin. Most of these were now compelled to re- 
turn to their allegiance to the king, but as the power and 
influence of the Dutch did not extend much beyond the coast 
region, some chiefs in the interior still remained refractory. 
The Raja of Porakad was one of the first to submit to the new 
government, declaring that he would serve Raja Virakerala 
Varma and the Dutch as faithfully as he did Goda Varma and 
the Portuguese. The Paliyat Acchan was again confirmed as 
the chief minister, but he was required to consult the Dutch 
Governor as well as the Baja in all important matters rela- 
ting to the administration of the conntr 3 ^ His powers were 
very extensive and were subject to no limit but the pleasure of 
the king. 

As the Paliyat Acchan now became the protagonist on the 
Cochin stage and continued to be so with short intervals for 
about a century and a half, and as his family is still the most 
wealthy and influential in the State, a word may be said here 
regarding the history of this family. The Acchan was originally 
a petty vassal of the Baja of Villarvattat, who was himself a 
Kshatriya feudatory of Cochin. What the extent of this 
principality was is not known, but it certainly, comprised 
Chennamangalam and some territory to the north and south of 
it.* The family of Villarvattat was about to become extinct 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, when the last 
chief, instead of making an adoption from a Kshatriya family to 
continue the line, made his son the Paliyat Acchan his heir. 
This bequest appears to have been made about the year 1 599 
and with the sanction of the King of Cochin, and included the 
title and privileges but only a part of the territory of Villar- 
vattat. During the few years following the attainment of 
this position, the Acchan seems to have rendered great services 
to the State — it is not known what they were — , for we find 
the Raja making him the chief of (south) Vaipin in 1622 and a 

* Ibn Batuta, speaking of his journey by back-water in 1342 from 
Calicut to Quilon, says, It (Quilon) is situated at the distance of ten days from 
Calicut • After five days I came to Kanjarkara which stands on the top of a hill, 
is inhabited by Jews, and governed by an Emir, who piys tribute to the King of 
Kawlam (<<ic).” This Emir was evidently the Villarvattat chief. The river here- 
abouts used to be known as Kanjirapuzha, and the palace of the chief, the site of 
which is still pointed out, was on the top of the hill at the eastern end of the 
island of Ghonnamangalam. At the fobt of the hill is a Jewish settlement, ona 
ot the oldest in Cochin. 
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few years later the hereditai'y prime minister of the State, a chapteh u. 
position which had hitherto been held by the Naikarveettil cy] 

Acchan.* We have seen what part he played in the revolution — 
which ended in the overthrow of the Vettat princes and the 
Portuguese by the Mutta Tavazhi princes and the Dutch. 

During the early days of the Dutch, the position of this Acchan, 

Komi by name, became pre-eminent in the State and was 
second only to that of the king, the Dutch having by express 
agreement prohibited the Elaya Kaja and other princes from 
interfering in the affairs of the State. This position was generally 
maintained by his successors for over a century .t Ih April 
1066, Admiral Van Goens issued a proclamation to the Malabar 
chiefs, intimating that the Acchan was under the protection of 
the Dutch East India Company and that the Company would 
punish any one interfering unlawfully or against mamul with 
him or his officers or his Nayars. In 1674, for some unexplain- 
, ed reasons, the ManakotNayar andthe Tottasseri Talassannort 
were for a few years associated w’ith Komi Acchan in the 
administration of the State by the Kaja with the approval of 
the Dutch Governor. Komi Acchan died in 1684 and was suc- 
ceeded by Ittinnan Acchan. As the latter was young and 
inexperienced, a Dutch officer. Captain Hendrik Keijjs, was 
appointed joint Hanmdhikarijakar with him, and Vhidakumcheri 
Hainan Acchan and Paratirutti Ittinikumaran A<;chau to assist 
them. 


It will be remembered that the Zamorin went to war with Tiw ZMiiorin 
the Vettat princes and the Portuguese on behalf of the Mutta 
Tavazhi princes. He and the latter princes succeeded in obtain- 
ing possession of certain territories, which according to their 
agreement had been left wnth the Zamorin. He was still in 
possession of these lands, which comprised, among others, 
Mapranaui, Arattupuzha and Urakam and aU the lands to the 


The “ Niiicoviti of Gautorvi-sschor (Letters, p. 8H), 

I In the Dutch records of this time the Paliyat Acchan is spoken of as 
“the Commander-ill- Chief and Prime Minister for life of the kingdom of Cochin”; 
” the free Raja of Chennotta (Chennamangalam) ” and *‘ the free lord of tho 
island of Vaipin. ” 

t Both these families have now become ejctiiict. !Manakot was a 
branch of the Paliyat by adoption, and was the chief of Ayirunad (Mullurkara). 
Tho Talassannor was aPisharodi by caste and the most powerful of the chiefs of 
Peratvithi (the territory bordering on the Penir or Bharata river and comprising 
the Chelakara and Pazhayanur Pravrittis). His lands lay between Mullurkara 

aud Chelakara. 
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CHAPTER II. west thereof, Enamakkal, Chetva, Korattikara, Kudavallur, 
prwiacy!^' certain villages in Venneri, 'J’he Raja now demanded the 
— ■ restoration of these lands, but the Zamorin maintained that by 
the conditions of the treaty he was not bound to comply until 
he had been repaid all the expenses of the war. The former, 
impoverished by his wars, hud no money in his treasury and, 
even if he had, he did not in the least intend to reimburse the 
Zamorin for his expenses. Ho therefore applied to the Dutch for 
assistance to recover possession of the lands, but as the Zamorin 
had assisted them in capturing the Craiiganur fort and had 
given them no cause of <juarrel, they were not disposed to fall 
in with the Raja’s wishes. Their main object was trade ; ter- 
ritorial sovereignty and protectorate over Native States were 
undertaken only with a view to enforce their monopoly of trade. 
They soon began to find however that this sovereignty and 
pi otcctorate had many disadvantages and expenses, as they had 
to maintain tro()i)s and civil establishments at several stations. 
Within a few years after the comjuest of Cochin, the destruction 
of some of their forts on the west coast was seriously agitated, 
and some of them were even offered for sale to the rortugucse. 
An expensive war with the Zamorin on beluilf of Cochin would 
ill these circuinstanci's prove ruinous to them. They therefore 
counselled patieiu’o to the Raja, who accepted it with what 
grace lie could, and liad to put up y/ith it till his death in 1687. 

All iiUoiiipt- The Raja died at Trichur in that year, and was succeeded by 
cd ic'voluiioii.jijy j^javi Varma. He was now the only member of the 

royal family. At a meeting held in Cliennamaugalam in May 
1081, where the late and present Rajas, the Dutch Governor, the 
Paliyat Acchan and several other cliiiffs were present, one of the 
resolutions passed was that tlie next adoption should bo from 
the Chazhur family. Accordingly, some princes and princesses 
were adopted from that family in 1089. By this time however 
a reaction had set in in favour of the Vettat family. The impres- 
sion seems to have gained ground that the Dutch were 
indifferent to the interests of Cocdiin and would never assist her 
in recovering possession of her lands from the Zamorin, and'also 
that their power was neither so great noi- so well established as 
that of the Portuguese in their tijuc. Many of the feudatory 
Rajas and chiefs of Cochin thought that, if Vettatnad and Cochin 
combined, they could easily drive the Dutch out of Cochin and 
afterwards wage war against the Zamorin with success. Amoiig 
these chiefs were the Rajas of Parur, Mangad, and Manakulam, 
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theKavyakavsof Peratvithi andthe Madam bis of Karapuram* fHAi>TEK ii, 
to whom the Baja, disgusted by the lukewarmness of the Dutch pnEMAcvi 
in farthering his interests, secretly extended his sympathy and — 
support. They gained over to their side a great many chiefs and 
their followers, but did not succeed with the Paliyat Acchan, not- 
withstanding the great pressure that was brought to bear upon 
him. That minister, though young, did not want to plunge the 
country again into a civil water, and stood firmly by the Chazhur 
princes and the Dutch.The confederates however persisted in their 
enterprise, and made their arrangements; inlOOltheVettat prince 
with a force of Nayars marched to Mangad, and was joined by 
several chiefs with their followers on the way. The Dutch 
in the meantime were fully aware of what was going on and 
held themselves in readiness to act on the offensive. Their troops 
supported by the Nayars of the Zamorin and the Paliyat Acchan 
and led by Hendrik Van Rheede, a former Governor of Cochin 
and now Commissary-General, fell suddenly upon the confe- 
derates near Alway and easily routed them. The latter were 
taken almost by surprise and made but a feeble resistance. With 
a view to teach their enemies a lesson, the Dutch first plundered 
and then burned the palaces, the chief houses and ba/aars in 
Alangad and Parur, and spread havoc tJiroughout these States. 

They did not extend their operations further north but returned 
to Cochin with the booty that they had obtained. They were 
never afterwards molested by the chiefs in this manner. 

Soon after these events, the Dutch ceded Chetva, which they War with 
got from Cochin, to the Zamorin, and concluded a commercial*^® Zamonn. 

* The Parur Raja was a Namburi chief, \vho ruled over what corres- 
ponds approximately to the present Taluk of that name in TraNanoore. Mangad 
was a Nayar family ruling over the present Taluk of Alangad, and c onsisted of 
two branches, the Karutta (black) Tavazhi and Volutta (white) Tava/.lii. ^^fana- 
kulam was one of the Talapilli Rajas, the others being Kakkacl, Ayinikiir (or 
Cheralayam) and Punnattur. They ruled over the territory stretching from 
Vadakancherry to the sea. Kakkad became extinct about this time and Punnat- 
tur got a third of its lands, while the other two agreed to keep the rest as the 
personal estate of the eldest member of their joint family. There are three more 
families now, namely, Chittanjur, Kumarapuram and Anaikal, the first being a 
later offshoot of Manakulam and the other two of Cheralayam. Punnattur was 
subject to the Zamorin and the rest to Cochin, but they were very fickle in their 
allegiance, and transferred it as circumstances or inclination guided them. The 
Karyakars of Peratvithi were the Tottasseri Talassannor, already referred to, 
the Ayyazhi Patanayar and the Vadakkum Numbidi, both of which families be- 
came afterwards merged in that of Kavalapara, the Tekkum Nambidi and the 
Kinattumkara Nayar, both still in existence. Karapuram, the sandy tract bet- 
ween Cochin and Porakad, was parcelled out among 72 diminutive chiefs called 
Madambis, of whom one was a Christian and the rest Nayars. 
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mAPTEB ii-treaty with him. This was a great disappointment to Cochin 

^BE^OY. destroyed all hopes of the Dutch assisting her against the 
— Zamorin. Repeated attempts were however made during the 
next few’ > ears to draw them into hostilities w’ith that prince. 
Constant skirmishes took place between small parties of Cochin 
and Calicut Nayars, and complaints based on these were often 
made against the Zamorin to the Dutch Governor, but the latter 
as often counselled the Raja to settle his disputes with the ' 
Zamorin amicably. Alfairs continued in this manner till the 
death of Ravi Varma, who appears to have been a weak prince. 
He died at Tiruvalla in Travancore in 1(598 and was succeeded 
by a strong and resolute prince, Rama Varnia of the Chaxhur 
family. It did not take him long to accomplish what his pre- 
decessors so long failed to do. Skirmishes with the Zamorin’s 
Nayars on some pretext or other became more frequent and 
more serious till at last it became necessary for the Dutch to 
take some decisive action. Accordingly, the Governor sent re- 
quisitions to the Rajas of Porakad,Vadakumkur and other feuda- 
torie.s of Cochin to send representatives to Cochin to consult 
and settle amicably the dilferenecs between the Zamorin and 
the King of Cochin. But it was too late, for, before the repre- 
sentatives could arrive, the Zamorin had declared w’ar against 
Cochin and invaded the northern part of the State early in 1701. 
The Dutch wei’e at last obliged to take the field against the 
Zamorin, an obligation which they had dexterously managed 
to evade for nearly forty years. The war thus begun lasted for 
nine years in a desultory manner, and the Dutch took part in it 
in a still more desultory fashion. No details ot this war are 
available, but it is clear that there was no heavy fighting at any 
stage of this protracted campaign. The war was terminated by 
a treaty concluded in 1710, by which Ohetva and Pappinivattam 
came into the possession of the Dutch, Cranganur, Ayirur and 
Pazhancheri* were placed under their protection, and Cochin 
recovered a great portion of the lands which the Zamorin had 
seized. Several bits of Cochin territory still remained in the 
possession of the Zamorin. 

* Ayirur was a collateral branch of the Cranganur family and ruled 
over the middle portion of the Chetva island. The northern portion of the island 
was under the Sarkara branch of the same family. That branch died out, be- 
queathing its territory to the Nayar sons of the last chief. The family of the 
sons is known as Pazhancheri, which is now divided into several branches of 
which^the Blahayil branch is the best known. Pappinivattam is a small tract of 
territory between Cranganur and Ayirur. It was called Paponnetty by the 
Batch, ^ V 
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: The Dutch and the Zainocin having once fallen ont and the 
latter having had the worst of it, no efforts oh the part of Cochin ' pbemacy! 
were now required to re-kindle hostilities between them. Thfe loss ■ — , , 
of Ghetva, the- possession of which enabled him at any moment hostilities, 
to turn the flank' of Cochin’s- defence, was bitterly felt by the ' 

Zamorinj while to the Dutch it became a matter of imphrfanctt - 
to strengthen the northernmost point of the island witha inew- 
to curb the power and check the future incursions of their 
dangerous neighbour. They thm'efore set about the erection of 
a fort at this point in 1714. This enraged the Za'morin, and the 
English, who had settlements at Tellicbery, CalicUt and other- 
places and were aiixious for the humiliation of Iheir rivals the 
Dutch, incited him to .prevent the erection- of the fort. -Not - 
succeeding by fair Ineans in his endeavour, the Zamorin, acting .. . . 

on the advice of tlie chief English factor, Robert Adams, resorted 
to stratagem to recover possession of the place. He' sent .some 
soldiers disguised as coolies to take part in the buifdipg of the 
■ fort with instructions to overpower the enemy at the first . spit-: 
able opportunity.. The two Dutch lieijtenants whq were .io 
charges of the works were one evening playing dominos in a 
plae©; half a mile from the fort, while the garrison carelessly-, 
sanntered about the place in the cool of the evenmg. Taking: 
advantage of this favourable opportunity, the disguised soldiers 
killed the sentinels, an,d signalled to a body of Nayars who were_ 
in ambush in the neighbourhood under ■ the command of the 
Zamorin’s m.inister . Dhainnot Pfnikkar, They rushed iip.on 
the garrison and . soon overpQijvered it, and the fort \vhich..y?as 
nearly compfeted^iY??^ .:takep jn ^ January 171$ • /almost withcaat* 
striking a blow. One pf the Lieutenants was killed in ^n attempt 
they made to re-takP’it,- when :the other, considering success 
knpossible, dreW Oft the- remainder of his forces- and- embarke.d 
for Cochin, where he was tried by , court-marb^l and .shot, for 
neglect of-dnty. , The Zamorin’s pepplf*. caused the English flag 
to be hoisted .'PftPih th,e fort, and carried ofl. some big guns be- 
longing to the Out^Sv;,-. • . , . J A 

The Governor ,, ijif Cochin, Barent Ketal, took immediate Dutch re- 
steps to retrieve the loss, and hastened to Chetva with.;allj;.hi8 verses, 
available men, three pieces of artillery and two mortars. The 
Zamorin’s men stationed themselves on the way to obstruct 
their progress, but were driven back by the fire of the Dutch 
artillery. They retreated into the fort at Chetva, which was 
soon besieged by the Dutch ; but after repeatedly failihg id 
carrying it by assault, they had to raise the sie|^ and return to 
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cHAPTBBji.Cochin with considerable loss. The Zamorin took advantage 

pBBMAcry opportunity to take possession of Pappinivattam and to 

— erect a good fort there and post a strong garrison in it. To- 
wards the close of the year, three captains arrived from Bata- 
via with reinforcements, and early in 1716 they attacked the 
fort at Pappinivattam. But when the garrison made a sortie, 
the Dutch soldiers were seized with sudden panic and fled in 
disorder ; one of the captains who was second in command 
trembled, it is said, at the sound of cannon. These reverses 
created consternation among the Dutch. Several chiefs began 
to show signs of wavering in their allegiance to the Dutch and 
the Eaja of Cochin, while some others, like the Kajas of Pun- 
nattur, Manakulam and Ayinikur, openly joined the Zamorin. 

Final >ucce8(. Things remained in this state till the end of 1716, 

when Councillor William Bakker Jacobz was despatched from 
Batavia with an excellent army consisting of Europeans, Java- 
nese and Balinese, who were on their arrival at Cochin joined 
by the Raja’s forces. The first attempt of the joint forces was 
upon the stronghold of Pappinivattam, wliich was surrendered 
after an obstinate resistance, in which the Zamorin sustained a 
heavy loss. After completely destroying the fort, they advanced 
to Chetva, and some of the Dutch ships were sent to attack 
it by sea. On arriving there, however, they found the fort 
altogether deserted, the Zamorin ’s men having retreated to 
their outposts in the interior. They then proceeded to the iso- 
lated tracts in Cochin territory which were still held by the 
Zamorin and in all of which he had erected wooden forts.* 
Those at Tiikkunnat, Akamturut, Mapranam, Arattupuzhs, 
Muttakunnat and Puttanpadam were captured after a slight 
resistance, but at Urakam a more serious encounter took place 
between the opposing forces, in which a decisive victory w'as 
gained over the Zamorin’s army. As the monsoon had now 
set in, the arflry went into winter quarters ; but towards the 
close of the year, they took the field again and captured **Patri- 
cotti ".t “ A noble pagoda of the Poenetoor Namburi was 

pillaged by the Balinese and the other coloured soldiers, ” who 
“ obtained a quantity of gold and silver articles and precious 
stones.” At this stage the Zamorin became alarmed and sued for 
peace, and a treaty was concluded with him in February 1718, by 

• Called paggers by the Dutch. It is said to bo a Malay word meaning 
stockades.^ The local vernacular namo for them was kiitMcotta or lahMi-kottan 

t It is not known what and where this is. The name is so given in Can* 
tervissoher'8 LitkKS* 
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which he agreed, among other conditions, to cede to the DutchcHAPTsa n. 
his possessions in the Chetva island and the Cochin Stated to 
return the guns he had taken, to pay a large sum towards tjie — 

expenses of the war, to give seven per cent, on all pepper ex- 
ported from his country, and to live in perpetual friendship 
with the Raja, of Cochin. The ceded tracts, except those 
in the Chetva island and also Mapranam, were made over to 
Cochin. Mapranam, which was the chiefdom of the Namhiyar 
of Velosnad, before it was taken by the Zamorin, was now re- 
turned to him on the condition of his holding it under the 
Dutch Company and paying an annual tribute to it. 

Raja Raina Varma had now the satisfaction of having re- Rvja Rama 
covered almost all the possessions of his ancestors,* and this^"™®- 
waste no small extent due to his own skillful engineering of the 
situation. In the very first year of his reign he obtained from 
the Dutch, on the plea of want of money to pay his troops, a 
grant of the Alfandigos, pepper customs and 500 candies of 
■pepper, together with some other concessions. In three years 
he succeeded in drawing them into a war with the Zamorin, 
which lasted with interruptions for sixteen years and which 
ended in the manner above described. The only party that 
benefited by the war was Cochin, and for this as well as for 
several other reasons, the Dutch cordially disliked the Raja. 

One of their w^ifgrsf describes him as “ crafty and desir- 
ing ”, one who “ delighted in wars, though with his own sol- 
diers he did but little execution, and laid the chief burden of 
prosecuting it upon the Company ”. However his action might 
be viewed by the Dutch, he had so far served his country well : 
he succeeded in obtaining from them a substantial return for 
the profits they enjoyed of a jealously guarded monopoly of 
trade in Cochin, and for this his subjects had only reason to be 

* There still remained Ptjrumpadui>pu and other Cochin villages in Ven- 
neri in the possession of the Zamorin , The loss of these villages had always been 
a sore point to Cochin, as from time immemorial the Kings of Cochin went 
through their coronation ceremony in a place called Chitrakutam in the Perumpa- 
duppu village. The Zamorin hold to them tenaciously for the same reason. Kama 
Varma is said to liave taken a solemn oath on his accession to the niusnad tliat 
he would not he enuvnod anywhere except at Chitrakutam and that he would 
never wear a crown till he went through the ceremony of oorouatioii there. Un- 
fortunately, Cochin never succeeded in regaining iK)ssession of Perumpaduppu, 
and Rama Viirma’s successors, respoctiiig his oath, never afterwards ixjrfonned 
the ceremony, nor did they ever wear a crown. Traces of the Chitrakutam palace 
still exist. There is a temple of some importance near it, which is now under 
the manageiiieut ot Cochin. 

Cautervisscher, who was the Patch chaplain in Cochiu from 1717 


to 172d» 
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<^apteh 11, proud of him. But the manner in wliich he govetjied the eoun- 
PREMAOY. try left much to be desired. 

Internal He treated his subjects, especially his chiefs, harshly and 

troubles. vexatiously. “ His private interests occupied all his thoughts ”, 
says the same writer : “ he paid' his soldiers so badly tha.t they 
were sometimes forced, when garrisoning a place, to 'make a 
sortie to provide themselves with food. His extortions were 
unrivalled, he was always devising fresh means of levying 
funds, so that from being one of the poorest, he became the 
richest of the Cochin Rajas. He “ was in the habit of clan- 
destinely injuring other princes in order to provoke them to 
hostilities against each other. ” The chiefs constantly com- 
plained of his extortions and oppressions to the Dutch Governor 
in Cochin and the Governor-General in Batavia, and some of 
them were even provoked to show their teeth at tiines,, ^ The 
Raja as constantly complained to the same authorities of the 
refractory conduct of his chiefs and the danger to which the 
State was ex[K)sod by such conduct. The Governor-General 
was at last provoked to indulge in sotnie plain speaking. In 
some of his letters he told the Raja that he had only to thank 
himself for the troubles of which he complained. He ' should 
treat his chiefs with kindness and consideration, plage confi- 
dence in them and seek their a'dvi'ce, instead of whigdi” he lis- 
tened to the “ sinister and interested advice of Ch'ettis and 
. Pattars and Namburis, and alienated his chiefs by harsh mea- 
sures ". The Governor, who arrived in 1710, Johannes ller- 
tenberg, seems to have had special instructions iii^'regard to 
this matter, for he extorted,, sooir after his arrival, a stipulation 
from the Raja, “ that all the Rajas, Princes and Nobles should 
lay their complaints and disputes before him (the Governor) 
so that he is constituted arbitrator between them ; by which 
means he became acquainted with the grounds of their differ- 
ences, and is thus enabled to hinder many illegal enterprises of 
the King of Cochin. ” After this, there was considerable im- 
provement in the relations between the Raja and the chiefs, 
but the former was bitterly auuo.ved with Hertenberg and 
never afterwards met him on friendly terms. Ifeiiig a man of 
sense however, he enjoined upon his successor, when on his 
death-bed, to live on good terras w'ith the Company. 

Kiijii Kii\ i Raja Rama Varma died in Trichur on the 9th October 
Niiruia. x 7*22, and was succeeded by his nephew Ravi Varma, “ a mau 
of little or no judgment and despised by his predecessor. His 
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whole beariug and conduct betoken his inferiority. Not only do 
his courtiers and grandees esteem him but lightly, the Com- 
pany too have little hope of getting any good out of him. 
No event of great importance took place during bis reign. Ih’o- 
tracted disputes regarding adoption and succession in the 
families of the Parur and Mangad Kajas, Ivoralti Kaimal and 
iMuriyanad Nambiyar, * and sonae punitive exiieditions against 
refractory chiefs tilled uj) most of the time. ^Fhese disputes 
were too c()m})li(*.ated and at the same time too pcitty to be dealt 
with here. Tn 172U the Zamorin tried to form a confederacy 
with the llajas of Kayankulam and Tekkiimkur to attack the 
Ihija of Cochin and the Dutch, but his attempt was frustrated 
by the tiniely intervention of the Dutch Resident in Kayan- 
kulam. The most notable ow.ni of the reign however was the 
removal of the Paliyat Acchan from the prime-ministership of 
the State, The senior Acchan of this j'criod, Ittinikumaran 
by nanuj, was a haughty and arrogant chief, and did several 
high-handed deeds. In tlui late reign he killed the Dutch Com- 
])any’s chief merchant Mahi Pai for sonie trifling reason, 
which alienated the Dutc.h from him. But they did not take 
any action against him at the time as the Haja also was hostile 
to them. Tn the present reign, the courtiers easily succeeded 
ill turning the liaja against his haughty minister, and with the 
concurrence and support of the (lovernor, he was removed 
from his high position. The Acclian's Nayars resented their 
master’s degradation, and showed their resentment by many 
acts of agg]*ession ; they became quiet only after a large num- 
ber of them were slain. The Acchan retired with his followers 
to his fort at Chcnnamangalam, where lui was too strong to he 
molested ; but all his possessions outside (diemiamangalam 
were confiscated. Jle did not long survive bis deposition, and his 
successor Ittinnaii Acchan succeeded in effecting a reconcilia- 
tion willi the Raja before the latter’s death in 17dl at Irinjala- 
kuda. He apologised iind paid a large line for the misdeeds 
of his predecessor, and was restored to all tlie possessions and 
dignities of his ancestors. 

The next king Rama Varma is represented by tradition 
and popular tales as a mild and benevolent ruler, wlio lived a 

* Thfi Kjirfcas or Kaijiirils of KodassL'ri, (’^^JUiKarankota. Chaii^^jirankanda and 
Kunnatteri and the Nainbiyarsof Muriyanad and Velosnad ruled over the present 
Taluk of ^lukundapnrain, which was then called Arnund (aj^^^regate of si.x iinds) 
They used to be known as Arunattil Prabhnkanmar,or the lor(Js of Arunad. Koratti 
Kaimal uled over the nad lying between Aruiiad and .Vlangad, 
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CHAPTER ii.simple life and was a father to his people, universally loved and 
respected. But Stein Van Gollenesse, who was the Governor 
— of Cochin during eight years of his reign, represents him as a 
** dull, grasping and fickle prince but good-natured He 
was, in his opinion, “ unfit to rule and allowed himself to be led 
by his favourites He was extortionate and oppressive, and 
Van Gollenesse had often to oppose him and ''take the side of 
the wronged party in order to prevent many calamities and 
complications " The Angia Caimals" were oppressed most 
of all, because they live in the centre of his territories and right 
opposite his palace on the other side of the river ; but it is for 
this very reason that they ought to be protected by the Honor- 
able Company against the greediness of the king. ” The 
Council of Batavia had consequently to order a special police 
to be stationed in the bazaar at Ernakulam for tlieir protection. 
Van Gollenesse advised them to show their teeth occasionally, 
taking care that right was on their side, as did the Muriyanad 
Nambiyar and Kodasseri Kaimal, two powerful landed pro- 
prietors of the king, who, being tired of his extortions, sent 
home the king’s messengers, or rather marauders, with bleeding 
heads; by this they incurred the great hatred of the grasping 
king; however, since that time, they were living unmolested ”, 
Such exactions drove some of the chiefs to the Zamorin’s side, 
notably the Talapilli Kajas and the Manakot Nayar. 

The rise of In this reign Travancore and Cochin took the field against 

rra\ancore, other for the first time known to history, though the 
Cochin forces took part in the war only as auxiliaries of the 
Dutch. As early as 1721, the Supreme Government of Batavia 
ordered that, as the expenses of the Cochin command exceeded 
the receipts, the Dutch in Cocliin should desist from keeping 
up a continual warfare and that they should endeavour to live 
peaceably with their neighbours and not intervene in the quar- 
rels of the native chiefs. This advice was more easily given 
from a distance than carried out on the spot. The Dutch how- 
ever succeeded in living up to this ideal for some time, but the 
growing power of Travancore and the threatened annexation 
of States in alliance with the Dutch rendered armed interven- 
tion necessary about the year 1710. The Government of 
Travancore, enfeebled by the rule of a succession of weak 

* Anchi Kaimals or five Kaimals or lords, the chief of whom was the 
Cherandllur Karta* They ruled over Ernakulam and the territories to the north 
and east of it. 
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princes and the turbulence of the Ettuvittil Pillamars and chapter ii. 
other refractory chiefs, at last fell into the vigorous hands of 

famous king Martanda Varma. With the help of a body of troops 

lent by the Nayak of Madura, he succeeded in the early years of 
his reign in extirpating his turbulent chieftains and establishing 
himself securely on the throne of Travancore. He next turned 
his attention to the extension of his dominions, and began it by 
amalgamating Attungal with Travancore. He then conquered 
and annexed I^esinganad (Singriatty) and Elayadath Svarupam, 
both ruled by collateral branches of the Venad (Travancore) 
family; and carried the war to Kayankulam for the 
attempt made by the latter tore-instate the ])esinganad prince. 

About this time (1789) Van Imhoff, Oovernor of Ceylon, came 
to Cochin to examine into and report on the Company's ac- 
counts and heard of tlie increased and constantly increasing 
power of Travancore. Ho reported to Batavia that it was 
necessary to take immediate steps to curb that power as much 
to maintain a due balance among the native powers of Malabar 
as to chastise the Travancore Baja for his overweening attitude 
towards the Dutch. Upon this, the autliorities in Cochin, 
without waiting to receive orders or reinforcements from 
Batavia and without adequate means, plunged into hostilities 
with Travancore. 

On tlie annexation of Elayadattunad, the members of the The Dutch 
ruling family were kept in confinement, but one of the prin- TmvLTcore. 
cesses managed to make her escape to Tekkumknr. The cause 
of this princess was taken up by the Dutch and a protest sent 
to Travancore against the annexation of her State. The 
protest being unheeded, the Dutch forcibly installed the prin- 
cess in 1741 as regent of the kingdom, whereupon Travancore 
took the field forthwith. It is not necessary for our purpose 
to enter into the details of this war. At first the Dutch were 
generally successful in the campaign, but as their means were 
very limited and as they did not get adequate support from 
their allies, tlie fortunes of war soon changed, and the Travan- 
coreans wore left masters of the field. The princess fled for 
refuge to Cochin, and afterwards stayed at Karapuram, where 
the Dutch settled on her a daily pension of 25 fanams. When 
the war was declared, the Dutch Governor asked the Eaja of 
Cochin for assistance. Kesenting as he did the support given 
by the Dutch to his chiefs against him and having no quarrel 
with Travancore, the Baja was very reluctant to accede to this 
request, but as be had to respect treaty obligations, he sent a 
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CHAPTER II. detachment ot Nnyars to assist the Dutch. At an early stage 
campaign, the Dutch army, rotvvithstanding the repeated 

protests of Cochin, plundered and desecrated sonic Hindu 

temples in Travancore, and some time later they proposed to 
make a dasli at Nedumpuram,ivhere some Travancore princesses 
were staying, and to take them prisoners. 'J’liis was strong- 
ly objected to by Cochin as being against the custom of the 
country, and when no attention was paid to tliis protest, the 
Raja peremptorily ordered the withdrawal of his forces, and 
Cochin took no further pait in the war. 

Conclusion The war was concluded by a treaty of peace between the 
o peace. Travancore, which was as humiliating to the for- 

mer as it was disastrous to some of the Malabar powers. The 
negotiations for pea^e lasted a long time, so that the treaty w^as 
finally apiiroved only in 1748 and its final ratification took 
another five year.",. 'Ihe most important condition of the 
treat}’, however, tlic one on which Travancore insisted from 
the very beginning and whicli was practically acted upon liy 
the Dutch ever since the negotiations began in 1743, was, “that 
the Company sliall give up all the alliance with the other kings 
and chiefs of Malabar with wliom His Highness would desire 
to wage war, and shall not interfere in tins in any respect and 
give to them any shelter, nor oppose His Highness^ “enicr- 
prises.’* The Company howe\or tried at the time ‘‘to exclude 
from the neutrality the King of Cochin on account of his being 
our first and oldest ally and also on account of his being our 
nearest neighbour, and to stipulate that His Highness should 
leave him in the possession of his States and territories, 
but all their efforts in this proposal failed. They had to be 
satisfied with oral promises that Travancore would ti oat the 
King of Cochin as a friend as long as he did not give cause to 
His Highness to change his behaviour towards him, that is to 
say, as long as it pleased him.” On being thus thrown over by 
his allies, * the llaja of Cochin, “with the greatest regret in the 
world sent a strong protest to the Batavia Council against 
this treaty, which had “sacrificed us, an old friend and ally,' 
besides other Malabar kings, and broken all contracts. When 
from the very beginning oiir ancestors tried to bring some 
kings under their sway and obedience, the Honorable Company 


* itven after this, Du*ch writers are fond of enlarging on their favourite 
heme, “ the faithlessness of Malabiir kings.” 
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continuously interfered; by observing this rule, this kingdom ohaptebii, 
got diviaed in so many parts and has therefore become premaoy. 

unable to check its powerful enemies. h Now that the King 

ofTravancore has become a powerful king, he lias been able to 
coax the Honorable Company under promise to observe every- 
thing, by means of whicli he bids fair to bring the other kings 
under his sway. Eut we believe that he will shortly try to 
subjugate the Honorable Company also, and we doubt very 
much that he will be of assistance to it in making good profits, 
and besides, it will have to put up with all kinds of affronts in 
one way or another, ” This prophecy was fulfilled almost to 
the letter. The condition cf the treaty which secured this 
neutrality was the one by which the Eaja engaged to supply to 
the Dutch every year 1^000 candies of pepper produced in his 
{State at Ks. ()5 per candy with any other pioduce the State 
yielded, and 2,000 candies out of any territories to he conquered 
at Es. 55 per candy. 'J'he full quantity according to this agree- 
nient was never supplied by the Baja, and after the Travancore 
frontiers had advanced as far as Cochin, he turned on the Dutch 
and repudiated his obligations, telling them that they were no 
longer a sovereign power and that, if they required spices, they 
should, like other traders, purchase them in the bazaar at the 
market rates. The Dutch retained Cochin for nearly half a 
century more, but since this treaty they were no longer the 
predominant factor in Malabar politics.^* 

The enterprising and ambitious King of Ti-avancore lost cochin 
no time in taking advantage of the neutrality of the 
With a large standing army, the first of its kind in any Malabar 
State, which was organised and disciplined by a Flemish Cap- 
tain, Eustachius D'Lannoy, wlio was formerly in the Dutch 


* The Dutch realised their mistake when it was too late. Twenty-eight 
>ears after this treaty was concluded, Adrairi Van IMocns, then (rovernor of Co- 
chin, wrote thus : — “ It would, however, be more desirable that Travancore had 
not become so exceedingly large and Cochin so small as they are at present in 
order to keep the latter as a balance to the former. Indeed, no ruler would do 
letter or be more suitab’e than the King of Cochin, ife is our oldest ally and 
sufficiently imbued with our principles ; his territory is near at hand and, as it 
were, within reach of our guns ; he has even with us a share in the taxes of the 
town ; was faithful to the Company when Cochin was taken ; and even ran the 
risk of getting completely ruined. 

t The authorities for this period are : (1) the Memoirs of Vsin Gollcnesse 
and yan ^loens, (2) the Cochin State Graiidhavarh, and (3) Day’s Land of th^ 
X^erumaU, 
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Company’s service, he conquered and annexed Kayankulam in 
BETWEEN 1746, Porakad (which was tributary to Cochin^ in 1748, and 
Tekkumkur in 1750, and carried his victorious arms to the fron- 
tiers of Cochin. The latter kingdom was far from being in a 
position to arrest his progress, llaja Kama Varma died at 
Kurikad early in 1746, and was succeeded by liis brother Vira- 
kerala Varma, who was, according to Van Gollenesse, “ like his 
predecessor both in years and in defects He reigned only for 
four years and was succeeded in 1750 by his nephew Kama 
Varma. This prince, before his succession, gave much trouble 
to his immediate predecessors by his turbulent and insubordi- 
nate conduct, and the Dutch had once to send a company of 
lascars to restrain him. Writing in 1743, Van Gollenesse 
says, ‘This prince is very loose and dissolute, and brings a great 
deal of unrest upon the country by his excesses It \vas dur- 
ing the reign of this prince that Cochin was placed between 
two fires— the Zamorin attacking it from the north and Travan- 
core from the south. To command success in the Malabar 
States of those days, either the king should have supreme power 
in the State like Martanda Varma, who made himself supremo 
in Travancoi’e by crushing the power of his chiefs, or he 
should have the cordial and loyal support of his chiefs, as did the 
Zaniorins, wlio won their attachment by treating them .with 
consideration and respecting their privileges. But in Cochin the 
chiefs were alienated by cciitinued ill-treatment for over fifty 
years, and some of them were often driven to set the king’s 
authority at defiance, while the Dutch interfered and frustrated 
every attempt on the part of the Kaja to cripple the power of 
individual chiefs. It is no wonder therefore that the State was 
brought to the verge of extinction by its inherent weakness 
when it v/as threatened by a formidable danger from outside. 

The Chazhur Eaja Martanda Varma was watching for a pretext to 
dispute, interfere in the affairs of Cochin, and one presented itself at 
this time without his seeking. It will be remembered that, 
some time after the succession to the throne was limited to the 
Elaya Tavazhi branch, the eldest [’member of the joint royiil 
family, if senior in age to the reigning prince, was allowed to 
assume the title and dignities of Perumpaduppu Muppu. During 
the reign of Raja Rama Varma (1698-1722), himself an adoptee 
from the Chazhur branch, the then Muppu, who belonged to 
the sam6 branch, was prevailed upon to relinquish this rank on 
his own behalf and that of bis successors, in consideration of 
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which the Eaja settled upon that family all the wealth he 
accumulated. This arrangement was acquiesed in by the between 
Chazhur Tambans, or princes, for over fifty years, but with the 
accession to the musnad of the present Raja who 'svas junior in 
age to some of the Tambans, they began to agitate for the revi- 
val of the title. This proposal was peremptorily vetoed by the 
Eaja, upon which they appealed to the formidable Martanda 
Varma to intercede on their behalf. That prince, declining the 
offers of mediation made by the Dutch, marched an army to 
Karapuram in 1752, and easily vanquished the small Cochin 
force that was stationed there. The title of Perumpaduppu 
Muppu was revived and Karapuram was settled upon the Chnz- 
hur Tambans, who had defrayed the cost of the expedition. The 
senior Tain ban was to administer the tract as feudatory to 
Travancore. 

A conference was held at Mavelikara in August 1753 for 

. . . ® tuitions, 

the ratification of the Dutch treaty, at which the two Eajas 
were also present. When the Dutch, as we have seen, threw 
over the Eaja of (Jochin and left him to make what terms he 
could, the two princes agreed to conclude a treaty of perpetual 
friendship, and an agreement was actually drawn up with that 
object, the conditions of which were more favourable to Cochin 
than those of the treaty concluded four years later. But the 
]3arties wrangled over some minor conditions such as the one re- 
lating to the Chazhur Tambans, and the conference consequent- 
ly broke up in open enmity rather than in perpetual friendship. 

When after this abortive negotiation the chiefs of Vadakkumkur 
and Porakad applied to the Raja for assistance to throw off the 
Travancore yoke, the latter, though not sanguine of success, 
readily acceded to their request, and raised as large an army as 
circumstances then permitted with a view to wrest Karapuram 
and Porakad from Travancore. Several thousand Nayars were 
accordingly assembled by the Raja's Karyakars in Mattancheri 
and Pallurutti, where they were joined by the militia of the 
Paliyat Acchan and other chiefs and by some disaffected Nayars 
of Kayankulam and other States which were recently annexed 
by Travancore, The whole army was placed under the com- 
mand of Palliyil Idikkela Menon, an able administrator and a 
gallant soldier. 

A detachment of the army marched through Karapuram, 
while the main body embarked by boat and landed at Porakad * 

about the end of December 1753. They took up their position 
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theTravancorc forces under Prince EamaVarma,Ue- 
Two FIRES, lava liamayyan, and Captain D’Lannoy wore already in motion, 
the Hutch having given secret information to Travancore re- 
garding the preparations that Cochin had been making. The 
two armies came to close quarters at Anaudeswavam on the 3rd 
Januaryj and a long and bloody engagement took place. Poth 
sides lost heavily, the losses of Cochin being far heavier. Her 
army, lacking cohesion and defective in discipline, was no match 
for D’ljannoy’s well-organised force, but owing to the former’s 
superiority in numbers, Travancore was not able to achieve a 
decisive victory. Towards evening, the Cochin army withdrew 
to Ambalapuzba, and the Travancore genei'als waited for the 
arrival of their cavalry to renew the engagement. When the 
cavalry arrived, the army marclicd to Ambalapuzha, where the 
Cochin forces, of which cavalry formed no part, met tliem. The 
contest was short, and ended in the complete defeat of Cochin. 
The Travancore horse poured in by their right and took up its 
position in the rear : a simultaneous charge from the front 
and the rear tlirew the Cochin aimy into irretrievable confu- 
sion. A largo number were slain, and most of the survivors 
\yere taken prisoners. Among the latter wei*e Idikkcla Menon 
himself, Paliyat Komi Acchiin, the Changarankota Kaiinal, the 
fifth Kaimal of Kodassori, the third Kaimal of Paiiamukkat 
and Chiraiiian Unni of Tottasseri Talassannor’s family. All 
but the first and the last were subsequently released on pay- 
ment of heavy ransoms, but Tdikkela Menon and Chiraman 
Unni, who probably had not the means to pay the ransoms de- 
manded, were loft to their fate and were eveiitiially executed."^ 


0 


: victory, one division of tlie Travancore army 

Tinder Eamayyan advanced to the north, and another division 
under Prince Kama Varma crossed over to the mainland and 
advanced to the north-east. No serious opposition was offered 
to either division. Ramayyan seized all the strongholds and 
made many prisoners on his way, and pitched his camp at 


* Idikkcla ^[cjion was appointed Sarvadhikarvakar or chief minister when 
the Paliyat Acchan was removed from his ministership about 1725. Though 
his position was somewhat overshadowed by that of the Acchan when the latter 
was again taken into favour, he was retained ill his high office till his death, 
He is looked upon as a national hero, and many popular talcs are told about 
him. Sue .icssivo Dutch Governors of Cochin have borne testimony to his high 
<Xualitics. 
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Arukutti, while the prince took possession of all Cochin terri- chapter ir. 
tory as far as Udayainperur in the south and Maniala in the i 3 et\n^^en 
east. At this stage, the Kaja of Cochin again sued for peace, two fires. 
and the farther advance of the Travancore army was accord- 
ingly coimtermanded to tlie great disgust of Uamayyan. As 
that army liad now advanced dangerously near the Dutch 
possessions in Cochin, tlic Raja thoiiglit that the Dutch Com- 
pany could be induced to join him against Travancore. With 
this view, he protracted the negotiations for peace and made 
repeated appeals to tlie Dutcli authorities in Cochin and in 
Batavia for armed intervention on behalf of their old ally. 

But the Dutch turned a deaf oar to these appeals and counselled 
the amicable settlement of his differences with I'ravancore ; 
and this advice was also strongly urged by the l*aliyat Acchan 
in view of the complication created by the threatened advance 
of the Zamorili from the north. I’he Acchan even succeeded 
in inducing Kaja Martanda Varma accompanied by his nep- 
hew to visit the Kaja of Cochin at Tripunittui'a towards the 
close of 1756 to confer personally on the subject of the treaty, 
but the latter’s rooted objection to the cession of territory, a 
condition insisted on by Travancore, again hampered the 
negotiations. On liis return visit to Trivandrum, however, lie 
was persuaded to agree to all the conditions, and the treaty was 
concluded on the 22nd January 1757. J3y this treaty the two 
Kajas agreed to live in friendship, forgetting all fojuicr discord, 
and not to give any support to each other's enemies. Cochin 
also agreed to cede the territories already conquered and occu- 
j)icd by Travancore, and to allow Travancore to pin’chas(3 for 
ready money all the pepper produced in the country with tho 
exception of 500 candies annually, which was recpiired for its 
own use. I’hc other conditions are not material to this nar- 
rative. The Chazliur princes, who had now ceased to ho of 
any use to Travancore, were dc^prived of their sway over Kanip- 
puram, and ten years later, they were also made to relinquish 
their claim to the title of rerumpaduppu Muppu. 

The Paliyat Acchan, who took tho lead in negotiating this Xomi 
treaty, played a consjiicuous part in the history of Cochin for Acch;nj. 
over a quarter of a century. Jfc received his baptism of fire at 
a very early age, for, when a mere lad of sixteen, he accompa- 
nied the Cochin force that took ])€art in tho Dutch war wdth 
Travancore in its earlier stages. He succeeded to his title and 
the prime ministersliip when he was only twenty. As a 

Q 
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enforced stay there, lie had several interviews with the 

opwo FIRES. Mjiliaraja and the heir apparent. A brave, dashing and shrewd 
' young man of engaging manners and a handsome presence, he 
made a very favourable impi’essiou on them, and the prince, 
especially, who succeeded to the throne of Travancore in 1758, 
treated him with marked favour and distinction throughout 
his life. His personal observations enabled him to realise better 
than any one else in Cochin the nature of the new born power 
of Travancore, and he persistently advocated an offensive and 
defensive] alliance with her as the best means of securing the 
State against the incursions of the Zamorin, now that the 
Dutch had withdrawn from their engagements with Cochin. 
But the Kaja’s faith in the Dutch was destined to die hard. 
He still thought that the Dutch would assist him against the 
Zamorin as tliey were not restrained by treaty obligations from 
doing so, especially in view of the disturbances tliat tlio 
Zamorin had begun to create in the island of Chetva. All that 
he could witli difficulty be brought to agree to therefore w'as a 
treaty of friendship with Travancore. 

The /anio- While Travaiicore was extending her dominions in the 
!sion south, the Zamorin was similarly engaged in the north. Between 
1 755 and 1757, he defeated the Kajas of Walluvanad and Palghat, 
and annexed portions of their territories. About the same time 
l\o advanced to Chetva along the coast, drove in the Dutch 
-out-])usts, possessed himself of Die whole island except the 
Cranganur fort, and fortified rappinivattam and Tulikara. lie 
then proceeded to invade Cochin from several points simulta- 
ueously, and this he was enabled to nccomplish successfuly by 
the action of the traitorous chiefs of Cochin. Towards the end 
of 1750, tlic Zamorin a^lvanccd with a large army from Cranga- 
luir to Parur and Alangad, when the chiefs of these two 
States submitted to the invader without striking a blow. He 
established military stations at Alway, Varapoly, Manjummal, 
Kota<l, Chattanad and other placesj and appointed Karyakars 
to administer the tracts occupied by him. About the same 
time, he crossed over from Chetva to Enainakal and attacked 
the fort there, which had a strong garrison and twenty-four 
pieces of artillery for its defence, but the chief who commanded 
the garrison surrendered the fort without firing a shot. From 
Enainakal he marched to Trichur and after overcoming the 
slight resistance offered there, made it his head quarters in 
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Cochin. Cliangarankanda Kaimal, Chittuu Namburipad 
Velosnad Nambiyar had always been partial to the Zamorin ; betwkbn 
they now cordially welcomed him to Urakain, Arattupuzha and twoiikes. 
Mapranam, whither the otlier five chiefs of Arunad or Mukunda- 
puram hastened to make their submission. A division of his army 
attacked Ayirunad or Manakot from the north, and after a short 
resistance captured the Paliyat Acchan’s fortress at Mullnrkara. 

The Talapilli Eajas, the Chengazhi Nambiyars and some other 
smaller chiefs now accepted the Zamorin as their suzerain, and 
their example was followed by the Kodakava Nayar and otlrer 
eastern chiefs. Early in 1758, the Zamorin’s forces attacked 
Chennamangalam from Parur and Cranganur and occupied and 
plundered the island after overcoming the local inllitin, the 
Acchan’s family retiring to their place in Vaipin. Never had 
the fortunes of Cochin been at such a low ebb since the time of 
Pacheco. The major portion of the present Kanayanur-Cochin 
Taluk and a small portion of the Trichur Taluk were all that 
now remained to her, and the Paliyat Acchan, the Clierancllur 
Karta and the other lords of Anjikaimal were the only notable 
chiefs that still adhered to the Eaja’s fortunes. Indeed, wlien 
Chennamangalam was attacked, some members of the F^aliyat 
family strongly urged the advisability of following the example 
of their confreres in the north, and one of them actually wont 
over to the Zamorin. But Komi Acchan scouted this advice, 
and discarded and disowned his renegade nephew. 

Even in this desperate situation. Cochin did not remain Fights with 
altogether idle. Frequent skirmishes took place between small rin’s'moii. 
parties of Cochin and Calicut people, but though Cochin had 
the best of it in several of these encounters, the Zamorin’s 
position in the country was not seriously shaken at any time. 

Early in 1758 the Dutch received reinforcements from Ceylon, 
upon which they requested the Eaja to join forces with them 
to expel the Zamorin from the country. Accordingly, the Elaya 
Eaja and the Paliyat Acchan proceeded to Tiruvanchikulam 
with such forces as were then at their disposal, and there they 
were joined by the Dutch. In February they attacked the out- 
posts in Madilakam and inflicted severe losses on the enemy, 
but towards evening they retired to their respective camps at 
Tiruvanchikulam and Cranganur, At night the Zamorin’s 
ministers visited the Dutch Commander in the Cranganur fort 
and agreed to give up the conquests in the Chetva island, if the 
Dutch would cease from further hostilities. The Commander 
agreed to this and quietly withdrew his men to Cochin before 
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. day-l)reak witlioiifc giving the sliglitest notice to the Cochin 
leaders, who l)ecaine aware of this defection only the next 
day. Not being in sufficient force to maintain his position 
in the midst of the enemy’s forces, the Elaya Kaja retired with 
his men to Ernakulam. In the following May, the Zamorin 
died at Trichiir, and his successor reduced the strength of the 
garrison of that town. Taking advantage of the reduction, the 
Elaya Kaj.a and tJie Acchan fell upon the Zamorin’s men Avith 
a stL'ong(ii* force, and after a severe engagement in the grounds 
surrounding the palace, dislodged them from the place and re- 
gained possession of Trichur and the surrounding country. But 
in ji feAv months the Zamorin collected a large army at Ena- 
Tiiakal and advanced to Trichur, whereupon the Elaya Kaja had 
to retreat with his men to Kumarapuram. These incidents are 
mentioned as typical of the guerrilla warfare that was kept up 
for a number of years and of the temporary successes occasional- 
ly acliieved by Cochin. All the while, however, the Zamorin 
retained his position jiractically unshaken for over five years. 

Matters stood thus till the Kaja's death, Avhiiffi took place 
in Mattaucheri in August 17G0. His successor Virakerala 
Varma readily listened to the proposals fora closer alliance 
with Travaneore, which were ri^peatedly made without success 
in the previous reign, and Komi Acchan accordingly proceeded 
to Trivandrum to discuss the terms of a fresh treaty with that 
State. IMie discussion was necessarily a prolonged one, and 
it was only at the end of 1701. that the conditions provisionally 
agreed to by the Acchan Avere finally accepted. In this treaty, 
the terms of the previous one AA^ere re-affirmed, and it Avas fur- 
ther agreed that TraA^ancore sliould assist Cochin in recovering 
her possessions as far as Pukkaita in the north and Chittar in 
the east, and also certain villages in Walluvanad, and that 
Cochin should cede to '^Fravancore tlie tributary districts of 
Parur and Alangad, and make o\^er half the income of the re- 
compiered territory for defraying the expenses of the army so 
long as the campaign lasted. It was also provided that, should 
Travaneore succeed in taking from the Zamorin any territories 
beyond ihose Avrested from Cochin, they should belong ex- 
clusively to Trawancore. The Dutch authorities in Cochin tried 
every moans to prevent this treaty being concluded, not so much 
fi’om any ill-will towards Cochin as from the fear that the fur- 
ther increase in the power and influence of Travaneore, which 
would result from her success over the Zamorin, would prove 
injurious to their own interests. 
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In pursuance of this treaty, Travancore despatched a 
strong force under the command of Delava Martanda Pillai and between 
General D’Lannoy, which landed at Ernakulam towards the tw^mres. 
end of January 1762, and was there joined by the Cochin army.Defeixt of the 
Early in March the combined army marched in two divisions Zamorm. 
to attack the Zamorin’s forces stationed in Parur and Alangad, 
but the latter abandoned their paggers in these districts with- 
out striking a blow and retreated to Cranganur and Mapranam. 

The division under Martanda Pillai fell upon the Zamorin’s 
men in Mapranam and pursued them to Trichur, where they 
were attacked in the front by the Travancoreans and in the 
rear by a body of men from Kavalapara and Perattuvithi, the 
best fighters in Cochin at the time. The Calicut force suffered 
heavily in the fight at Trichur, and fled precipitately to their 
fortified stations in Kuiinamkulam and Chelakara. In the 
meantime, the division under D’Lannoy dislodged the Zamorin’s 
men from Cranganur and pursued them beyond the Chetva 
river, and marching to Trichur by way of Enamakal, found 
the place already in the occupation of Martanda Pillai. 

The combined army then advanced to Chelakara and, after a 
severe engagement, drove the Zamorin’s men beyond the nor- 
thern frontier of Cochin. From Chelakara they marched to 
Kunnamkiilam, whereupon the Calicut force stationed there 
retreated to Ponnani. D’Lannoy now proposed to carry the 
war into the enemy’s territory, hut the Zamorin becoming 
alarmed for the safety of his country sued for peace. The re- 
sistance offered by the Zamorin’s forces was unexpectedly slight, 
and the whole campaign lasted only eight months including the 
interruptions due to the monsoon. All the conditions of the 
treaty between the two States wxre satisfactorily fulfilled by 
tlio respective parties in the course of another year, except that 
the Zamorin still remained in possession of Perumpaduppu 
and other Cochin villages in Vanneri,and the Travancore army 
withdrew from Cochin early in 1764. The Raja of Cochin was 
so pleased with the conduct and services of Martanda Pillai that 
he bestowed upon him the village of Puttanchira, which with 
rare patriotism the great minister made over to his country. A 
treaty of peace was concluded with the Zamorin, by which he 
agreed to pay a war indemnity to Travancore and to desist from 
hostilities against Cochin in future. 

After the campaign against the Zamorin, D’Lannoy, who Travancore 
was also a proficient in military engineering, suggested the 
desirability of having a barrier constructed at the northern 
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RETURN other enemies. The invasion of Travancore and Cochin by 

TWO FIRES. Haidar Ali had by this time become a dreaded probability of 
the near future. The Raja of Travancore therefore repaired 
to Annamanada to inspect the site of the proposed work and to 
confer with the Raja of Cochin on the subject. As the barrier 
was intended as much for the protection of Cochin as that of 
Travancore, the Eaja readily agreed not only to the fort being 
constructed mainly in Cochin territory but also to bear a portion 
of the cost of construction. Thus was built, under the super- 
vision of D’Lannoy, the famous fort locally known as Nedumr 
koita, or long fort, and known to history as the Travancore lines. 
These lines w^ere considerably improved in subsequent years 
when Haidar threatened to invade Travancore and Tipu actual- 
ly did it. George Powney, the Company’s Resident in Tra- 
vancore, thus describes the lines as he saw them in 1790* : — 
“ They run from west to east, commencing at the sea on the 
island of Vaipin, and continue to a broad river called Chinna- 
mungalam, on the opposite bank of which they begin again, 
and extend to the Annimally or Elephant mountains, where 
they terminate upon the top of one of them. From the sea to 
the Chinnamungalam river, as the lines run, is an extent of 
four or five miles ; and from the opposite bank, where they 
take up again, to their extremity at the mountain, is about 24 
or 25 miles. The lines consist of a ditch, about IG feet broad 
and 20 deep, with a thick bamboo hedge in it, a flight parapet, 
and good rampart and bastions on rising grounds, almost flank- 
ing each other. From one extreme of the lines to the other 
they are only assailable by regular approaches from the 
north. ” 

Treatment The rapid rise of Travancore to powder under Martanda 

of the chiefs, proved an object lesson to Cochin. She now realised 

that her weakness was due to the diffusion of power among a 
number of hereditary chiefs instead of its being concentrated 
in the head of the State. In the treaty of 1761, therefore, a 
condition was inserted, by which Travancore agreed to assist 
Cochin to put down the power of the chiefs in general and to 
* punish the traitorous ones in particular. Accordingly, soon aftei 
the expulsion of the Zamorin, all administrative powers were 
taken away from the chiefs and vested in officers appointed by 
the king. The recalcitrant chiefs were then dealt with one by 

* l^ter to the Governor of ^ladras dated I7th February 1790. 
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one according to the nature of their offence. The worst offen- chapter it. 
ders, like the Nambiyars of Muriyanad and Velosnad, were ^et^ebn 
deprived of all their possessions and reduced to beggary, whil two fires. 
the others, like the Talapiili Kajas and Koratti Kaimal, were 
made to relinquish portions of their estates in varying propor- 
tions according to the extent of their guilt or, more probably, 
the king’s pleasure. These relinquishments were made in 
writing, and appear as if they were made voluntarily from a 
consciousness of their guilt.^ A large proportion of Pandara^ 
vaia lands, or lands held by the State in jaiimmit had their 
origin in these confiscations. 

A new system of administration was introduced in the 

-if tive changes. 

place of the feudal system which had hitherto been in force. 

The State, which had hitherto been divided into nads, each 
under a chief, was now divided into ten Kovilakattumvatiikl^alsy 
or Taluks, each of wdiich was placed under a Karyakar, who 
exercised both judicial and executive functions. The Taluks 
were further subdivided into Praorlttis, which formed the units 
of administration and were presided over by Parvatyakarans, 
assisted by iVlenons or accountants and Chaiitrakarans or cash- 
keepers. The Taluks were grouped under two divisions, the 
Vadakhe-mnhhavi and the or the northern and 

the southei’n divisions, each under a Sarvadhikaryakar, the 
head of the administration being the Valiya Sarvadhikaryakar 
or prime minister. Por military purposes, a standing army was 
organised on the model of 1^’Lannoy’s corps in Travancore ; 
the men were regularly drilled by Dutch officers and 
were put in uniforms similar to those used by the native 
troops under the Dutch Company. The Valiya Sarvadhikaryakar 
was also the head of the army, and liad two command- 
ants and a number of captains under him. These changes 
necessitated a larger annual expenditure than could be provided 
for from the existing sources of revenue, and to meet this addi- 
tional expenditure a regular land tax began to be levied in 
1763. The rates of assessment then introduced and the mode 
of fixing them are dealt with elsewhere, f 

Now that quiet was restored to the country and the Troubles with 
king’s authority finally established, troubles began to come Dutci. 

an unexpected quarter. In 1769, C. L. Senff, who appears to 


* The guilt is quaintly described in these documents jis “ the crime of 
having fired at the umbrella (held) by the sacred hands of your Highness ”, um- 
brella being the emblem of protection. 

t Chapter X, llisfory of Land Bevenue Administration. 
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.have been a vain, arrogant and tactless man, succeeded to the 
Governorship of Cochin. Travancorc was then building a fort 
at Kuriyapilli opposite Pallipuram, and though the work was 
begun with the approval of his predecessor, Senif took it into 
his head to object to it for some unexplained reasons. He sent 
a detachment of 60 Dutch and 300 native troops to stop the 
work, and when the Travancore commandant refused to obey 
the injunction, the Dutch force shot him dead, climbed over the 
half finished walls and attacked the garrison. But they met 
more than their match, and had to retreat precipitately with 
the loss of 36 men, among whom was the officer commanding 
the force. On this unprovoked affront, Travancore prepared 
for war, but it was averted by the friendly intervention of the 
Kaja of Cochin ; Senff pretended that his subordinate went 
beyond his instructions and apologised for the affront offered. 
The Baja received the thanks of the supreme Government of 
Batavia for his good offices, but his action seems to have had 
quite a different effect on the splenetic Governor. Mattancheri, 
Chellayi and Amaravati, places adjoining the Dutch towm, had 
always been treated as Cochin territory, though the Dutch 
exercised civil and criminal jurisdiction over the Christians, 
Konkanis Vaniyans and Tattans inhabiting these places. Soon 
after the Kuriyapilli incident, Senff chose to repudiate the 
claims of Cochin to levy tolls and customs there, and promul- 
gated an edict abrogating what lie was pleased to call tlie 
fictitious rights of Cochin. Cochin retaliated by constructing 
a fort opposite Cochin and applying to Travancore for help 
against the Dutch, but the Dutch pjoiuptly planted their 
colours on the walls of the fort as soon as it was finished. 
Cochin did nothing important in those days without consulting 
Travancore, and as the result of one of these consultations the 
two Rajas sent strong representations to Batavia against the 
action of the Governor. In the meantime, some skirmishes 
took place between the Dutch and the Cochinites, especially in 
the island of Vaipin, and Travancore secretly despatched 1,500 
men to help Cochin. War now became imminent, but it was 
averted by the timely intervention of the Government of Bata- 
via, which recalled Senff and appointed in his place Adrian Van 
Moens, who proved one of the ablest Dutch Governors of Cochin. 
The latter promptly settled the dispute amicably, and conceded 
to Cochin “ the right of collecting the income from Mattan- 
cheri and Chellayi, to collect the farms and customs of 
Amaravati jyud to conduct thg affairs of Mattancheri, Chellayi 
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and of the Konkanis anl their temple It was however chapter ii. 

stipulated “ that the Kaja shall impose no new demands 

the Konkanis, that they shall have full liberty to complain to macy. * 

the Dutch Governor, if aggrieved, and that the Kaja shall not 

interfere ill any matters of the temple without the knowledge 
a id consent of the Company/’ 

We have seen that in IToi)-? the Zamorin invaded the n^iidar’s 
Palghat Kaja's dominions and annexed a portion of his terri- invasion of 
tory. The Kaja in this extremity appli(?d to Haidar Ali, then 
Foujdar of Dindigal, for assistance, and the latter replied by 
sending a large force under liis brother-in-law IMakhdum Ali. 

Jhit the Zamorin bought him off by undertaking to restore his 
conquests in Palghat and to pay an indemnity of twelve lakhs 
of rupees. lie did not however pay the indemnity, and Haidar, 
when his plans were ripe, enforced his claim by invading Mala- 
bar. He crossed the northern frontier in February 176() and 
occupied Nortli Malabar after a hard struggle, but Calicut was 
occupicil without a blow being struck in its defence. On the 
approach of the monsoon, Haidar retired to Coimbatore, leaving 
8,000 men behind liiin to overawe Mtdabar, but his departure 
was the signal for a general revolt. Haidar tliereupon hastened 
back to Malabar and quelled the I'c^volt completely' by taking 
tlieiiiost violent measures. At this time, Haidar not only left 
Cochin unmolested, but appeared disposed to treat her witli 
mildness and consideration, Naliidesam and Kodakavanad (the 
present Taluk of Chittur) were surrounded ])y the l^ilgliat 
Kaja’s territory and were at first looked upon as part of it by 
Haidar. The Kaja of Cochin sent two Kaiwakars to him to 
point out this mistake and also to inform him that Mysore and 
Cochin had always been friendly towards each other and tlial 
lie hoped that Haidar would continue to show tlie same kindly 
regard for Cochin that his predecessors did. Tiiat potentate i-e- 
ceived the ambassadors graciously, assured them of his friendly 
regard for Cochin, and oj’dered tlie restoration of the above 
isolated tracts to the latter. 

For the next few years Haidar was engniged in a struggle cochin irmdo 
for life on the other side of the ghats, taking advantage of tributary 
which the Malabar chiefs re-possessed themselves of their terri- 
tories. But in 1773 Haidar's army again descended on Mala- 
bar, and took possession of the country without encountering 
any serious opposition. Srinivasa Kow, tlie Commander of 
this army, who Avas appointed Foujdar or Military Governor of 
Malabar, with Sirdar Kha n as his assistant, now demanded 

* The authorities for this period are : (l) Wilk’s Historff of Mifsure; (2) Me- 
iitoirs of Adrian Van Ummu ; Diiy'ii Landof tlm Pcniiiiah\ (4i Mill’s HUtory 
vf India ; (5) Mackenzie’s War icith Tipinr, and (Ci) The cochin Grandhavarh, 

K 
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a subsidy or, as it was euphemistically expressed, a contri- 

bution for war expenses. The demand was soon confirmed by 

Vi/annan from the Naw'ab, and the Kaja, not wishing to share 
the fate of the Zaniorin and other chiefs, readily agreed to pay 
the contribution. No further demand was made for the next 
three years, but al)out the middle of 1770 a dispute arose re- 
garding a tract of torritorv known as Talapilli Melvattam * 
Srinivasa Kow treated it as part of the Zamorin’s territory 
and demanded payment of the revenue realised by Cochin 
during the previous years. As this tract was really Cochin 
territory, she objected to tlie payment and prepared to argue 
the point, when the Koujdar set Sirdar Khan in motion at the 
head of 10,000 men to bring her io reason. Sirdar Khan inarch- 
ed from Cliavakad by way of Kunnamkiilam and reached Tri- 
chur on the 18th September 1770, wlien Cochin yielded with- 
out a struggle. 1'he Mysore (leneral promised iinmunity from 
annexation if Cochin would agree to become tributary to Hai- 
dar and io pay a nuzzar of two lakhs of ])ag()das and eight ele- 
phants at once and an annual tilbutc of fifty thousand pagodas 
from the next year forwards. As the amounts demanded were 
too large for the j’csources of the State, the Kaja asked for time 
to appeal to Haidar, and Sirdar Khan, agreeing to this, pitched 
liis camp in the grounds adjoining the temple and the palace in 
Trichur. Komi Acchan and Tswara Pattar Karyakar were 
accordingly sent as envoys to Seringapatam, and on their 
representation, Haidar agreed to reduce the nuzzar to a lakh of 
pagodas and four elephants and llio tribute to thirty thousand 
pagodas, inclusive of tlic nuzzar and tribute from Cranganur. 
Sirdar Khan accordingly withdrew his forces from Trichur on 
the 8th October and marched to Cluitva to attack the Dutcli.t 

* This conii risoi the prcstMit Dosuiiis of Viidutjilii, Kiiiidanisstiri, Artat. 
Aiijur, Kattiunpala, Kadavallur, Koratiil^ara, c'tc., all on the western borders of 
the 'ralapilli Taluk. 

t When the ^^vsore army was on its inareh to Trichur, the priests of the 
gn-at temple and the Swamiyars of tlu Mutts in that town locked up the sacred 
buildings and lied to Chennainangalam for refuge. dTioUgh the ^lysore soldiers 
plundered and desecrated temples and i)iUaged houses for mi U s outside Trichur, 
no acts of violence or sacrilege were pcrjxjtrated within the town. When the 
priests and Swamiyars returned after Sirdar Khan's departure, they found every- 
thing in tact. The temple chronicler notts with considerable surprise that not 
only were the places of worship not ])illaged and defiled, as was anticipated, hut 
not a single door was found unlocked by the enemy. Among the scouts that 
accompanied this army was an ex-Swamiyav of one of the* Trichur ^Iutts,who had 
some time previously been driven out of ca.ste for misconduct. He became a Mu- 
aud'-uttached hjmsjclf to Sirdar Khan’s army as a scout. 
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When Haidar first invaded Malabar, two Dutch Com- ^j^ysohean* 
missioners met him at his request at Cidicnt. He proposed an Supuemacy. 
offensive and defensive alliance with them, and also promised 
tliat he would not molest their allies, the Eajas of Travancore the Dutch, 
and Cochin, if the latter would contribute handsomely towards 
She expenses of his wars. When the Dutch communicated 
these proposals to the two prince«, the Kaja of Travancore, 
strong in the assurance of English support, said that lie was 
already tributary to the Nawab of the Carnatic and that he 
(xmld not afford to subsidize two suzerains at the same time, 
but that he would contribute a considerable sum, ))rovided 
Haidar would re-in state the Zamorin and the Kolattiri. The 
Cochin Haja replied that he left his affairs in the hands of the 
Dutch, but trusted that they would try to get the J^olattiri and 
the Zamorin restored. As we have seen, the Raja acted at the 
same time independently of the Dutch, as he had little faith in 
them in those days ; and well it was tliat he did so, for the Dutch 
for fear of offending Haidar did not communicate tlie princes' 
answers to him, but merely wrote to say that they had com- 
municated his letters to lhatavia, and to the Rajas of Travancore 
and Cochin. Haidar did not press the question of alliance with 
the Dutch for some years as ho was fully engaged in his struggle 
wdth the English, the Nizam and the Mahrattas, but in 1770 
when his hands were free, he asked for a safe passage through 
their territories for his long clieri.shcd purpose of attacking Tra- 
vancore. The Governor replied that ho could not allow it 
without instructions from Batavia and that ho was aw^aiting 
them. Haidar very reasonably considered this as an evasion, 
since he could hardly believe that the Governor had been wait- 
ing ten years for an answer from Batavia. Ho tlierefore directed 
Sirdar Khan to attack tire Dutch, and, as we have seen, he 
marched from Trichur with that object in October 1770. He 
overran the whole island of Chetvaand drove the Dutcli from 
their strongholds, but failed in bis attempt to capture the 
Cranganur fort. The Dutch now made overtures to Travan- 
core and Cochin to form a combination against Haidar, but they 
declined to be drawn into such an enterprise. Travancore had 
assistance promised by the English if she remained on the 
defensive, while Cochin was at peace with Haidar and had no 
reason to suspect any sinister designs against her on his part. 

In 1778, the Dutch planned an expedition to recover their lost 
ground, but though they met with some success in the begin- 
ning, the attempt ended in a disastrous failure. After this, 
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CHAPTER II. they commenced caution.sly to re-open the question of an offen- 

Supremacy, sive and defensive alliance with Haidar, but the latter not only 
refused to listen to their overtures, but made them understand 
that, as soon as lie had leisure, he would turn his arms against 
them and drive them out of the country. They had no alterna- 
tive now but to await the bursting of the threatened storm, and 
in the meantime to send competent persons to assist Travancore 
in examining and strengthening the lines. 

Haidar’s ro After Cochin became tributary to him, Haidar generally 

Jation with treated her witli friendly consideration. When the claims of 
Cochin to the Talapilli Melvattam tract, which provoked the 
invasion of the State bj- Sirdar Khan, w^ere properly represent- 
ed to Haidar, be readily ordered its restoration to Cochin, and 
this was afterwards confirmed by a formal farman from Tipn. 
Even the vexed question of Pcrumpaduppii and other villages in 
Vanneri, which had been out of Cochin’s possession for over a 
century, was decided in her favour, wlien their importance to 
Cochin was brouglit to the notice of Haidar, but this concession 
does not seem to have been confirmed by Tipu. Since 1777, 
Cochin had to station a. detachment of Nayars, 1,000 strong, at 
Calicut for the uncongenial task of assisting the Mysoreans to 
put dow'n the disturbances caused by tlie Zamorin’s Nayars, the 
cost of the detachment being allowed to be deducted from the 
tribute. When Sirdar Klian proceeded to besiege Tellichery 
in 1780, he wanted this contingent force to accompany him, but 
when Cochin objected to it on the ground that, as she had no 
quarrel with the English, she was reluctant to act offensively 
against them, Haidar allowed the objection, Haidar often 
wu*ote friendly letters to the liaja and sent him costly presents 
every year, the first of his presents being a pair of magnificent 
chargers and an ivory inlaid palanquin. With all this, her 
subjection to the Muhammadan nsnrper of Mysore was felt rs 
an irksome burden by Cochin, inainly perhaps from a feeling of 
insecurity engendered by reports of Haidar’s acts of relentless 
cruelty elsewhere. 

Twodeatlis Kaja Kama Varma died in September 1775, a yejir 

in Cochin, Cochin became tributary to Haidar and was succeeded by 

his brother Virakerala Varma. The deceased prince succeeded 
to a heritage of extraordinary trouble and difficulty, but he had 
neither the energy nor the decision of character required to 
deal with it successfully. He proved more a hindrance than a 
help fb his ministers in pulling the State out of its troubles, 
arid consequently in 1769 the Travancore Raja and the Dutch 
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Governor prevailed upon him to delegate his authority not to 
the Elaya Raja (heir apparent), who was like himself in niostsupaEMAcy. 
respects, but to the first prince (heir presumptive), who was 
then a young man of hardly twenty years of age. hold, active, 
energetic and ambitious. This prince ascended the musnad in 
1790 and reigned till 1805, but he became the virtual ruler of 
the State in 1769. Another notable death about this period 
was that of the minister Komi Acchau, which took place in the 
year 1779. For over thirty yeai’s he worked and fought for his 
country, and in the active part he took in divesting the chief.'* of 
their power he showed his disinterested patriotism in a conspi- 
cuous manner. That he was a remarkable man is shown by 
the fact, among others, that Nawab Haidar AH and Governor 
Van Moens, differing in everything else, agreed in their 
estimate of his high qualities. On hearing of his deathj Haidar 
wrote to the Raja that Korni Acchan administered the affairs 
of the State remarkably well and that, if the administration 
continued to be conducted in the same manner. His Highness 
could count upon his (Haidar’s) support in all matters. Van 
Moens speaks of him as “ a statesmanly man and full of plans 
to reinstate his king. ” Komi Acchan continued to be the chief 
minister even after the chiefs were deprived of their power, but 
on his death he was succeeded by one Govinda Menon as Vali- 
ya Sarvadhikaryakar, the hereditary premiership of the family 
having been abolished along with the administrative powers 
of the chiefs. 


The treatment of Christians had always been a vexed ques- Troubles with 
tion since the Portuguese took them under their protection. The 
older or St. Thomas Christians, as they are called, were entirely 
under the juiisdiction of the king and did not generally give more 
trouble than any other class of his subjects. But the laterconverts, 
the Latin Christians, were placed by the Portuguese and after- 
wards by the Dutch in such an anomalous position that it was 
almost impossible to avoid misunderstanding and conflict. While 
they were in reality the subjects of the Raja, they were not 
only under the protection but also under the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of the Dutch, and they were further required to pay 
only a moiety of the taxes payable by the Hindus, and no in- 
creased tax or new tax could be imposed on them without the 
approval of the Dutch. The inevitable consequence followed : 
low caste Hindu budmashes took refuge in Christianity to escape 
punishment for their crimes or payment of legitimate dues 
to Government. Some sensible governors handed over baptised 
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in^BEAN ^ criminals to the Eaja’s officers in order that it might not be 
Supremacy, considered that Christianity afforded a refuge from punishment 
diie to crimes ; and the rule regarding the payment of taxes 
was relaxed by agreement more than once. When a general 
land tax was imposed in 1763 and also when the rates were 
enhanced in 1776, the Dutch Governmeut admitted the justice of 
native Christians contributing their share towards the expenses 
of the State. But accustomed as they were to immunity from 
payment for generations, they resented all such impositions not- 
withstanding the approval of the Dutch, and created disturbances 
when the tax-gatherers visited them. The situation was thus 
felt to bo an intolerable one by the Hindu government, and it is 
no wonder therefore that the moment they found themselves in 
a position to mitigate or remove the anomaly, they attempted to 
do so. Prince Eama Varma, who had been the virtual ruler of 
Cochin since 1769, was determined to put down the arrogance 
of the Latin Christians and bring them under subjection, and 
during the thirty-six years he was in power, he persecuted them 
mercilessly, whenever he got an opportunity to do so. In 1785, 
however, the Dutch intervened on their behalf, and an agree- 
ment was entered into, by which the Christians were to pay 
taxes like other subjects of the king, but they were still to re- 
main under the jurisdiction of the Dutch. But the agreement 
was not long respected by the prince, who dispossessed several 
Latin Christians of their lands, and put to death or turned out 
of his dominions the more recalcitrant ones among them. At the 
same time he showed marked favour to the Syrian or St. Thomas 
Christians, who had always been a loyal and law-abiding com- 
munity. He gave them lands and settled them in the hearts of 
important towns like Trichur and Tripunitura : the subsequent 
growth and prosperity of these towns were in no small measure 
due to their industry and enterprise. 

Tipu’s Tipu, who succeeded his father in December 1784, left 

Triv^core unmolested in the early years of his reign. This tran- 

quillity, however, was of short duration and was destined to be 
rudely disturbed by his designs on Travancore and his persecu- 
tions in Malabar. Tipu’s affairs were drifting into confusion 
in Malabar, and his Governor at Calicut besought him to come 
to that district to restore his shaken prestige. Accordingly, he 
proceeded to Malabar in April 1788 to restore order and to im- 
prove the^ morals and save the souls of the people. He asked 
the Raja of Cochin to meet him at Palghat, which he did on the 
26th May. The conquest of Travancore had been a long 
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cherished ambition of Tipu as it had been of his father in his ^ymbean’ 
time, but he could not aist as principal in an invasion of that supremacy. 
State, as in the treaty of Mangalore, by which his last war 
with the English was concluded, tho Travancore liaja had been 
included as one of the “ friends and allies ” of the Company. 

He therefore tried to induce the Zainorin by the promise of 
restoration of a portion of his territory to put forward some 
antiquated claims to suzerainty over Travancore. The Zamorin 
refused to join in the scheme, and this led to the summons to 
the Raja of Cochin to meet him at I’alghat. Tipu urged the 
Raja to put forward his claims to Parur and Alangad, v,'liich 
were once feudatory to Cochin, and, in tlie event of Travan- 
core refusing to restore them, to declare war against that State, 
in which he could take part as tlie suzerain of Cochin. The 
Raja expressed his extreme reluctance to urge such untenable 
claims, but anxious to escape from his embarrassing situation, 
he offered his mediation with the Raja of Travancore and pro- 
mised to put forth every effort to induce him to become a 
feudatory of the Sultan, if the latter would send envoys 
with a friendly letter to Travancore. Tipu appeared to be 
satisfied with this offer, and on his return to Cochin, the Raja 
met his brother of Travancore at Annatuanada and gave him an 
account of his interview with the Tiger of Mysore. The Sultan’s 
envoys were received by the Travancore Raja in the pi'esence 
of Major Bannerman, an adviser sent by the Madras Govern- 
ment to Travancore, and w'erc sent back with the i*eply that he 
could not enter into an alliance with Tipu without the know- 
ledge and consent of his ally the British East India Company. 

This reply inflamed him all the more against Travancore. 

His plans liowevcr were not yet ripe for the invasion of Tipu’s perso- 
Ti-avancore. He busied liiinsclf in the meantime with Avork of cutions. 
a more congeuial nature, that of proselytism and social reform. 

Ho issued a proclamation to the people of Malabar, in which, 
after recounting their turbulent and refractory conduct and their 
sinful practices, he exhorted them to live like good subjects and 
to forsake their malpractices. “ If you are disobedient to these 
commands ”, he continued, '• I have made repeated vows to 
honour the whole of you with Islam, and to march all the chief 
persons to the seat of government He carried out these re- 
peated vows in no half-hearted manner. Early in 1789, orders 
were issued to the several detachments of his array in Malabar 
to honour with Islam every being in the district without distinc- 
tion, to burn the houses of such as fled to avoid such honour aii4 
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CHAPTER II. effect their universal conversion by employinar “ all means of 

SUPREMACY, truth, falsehood, force or fraud Two thousand Nayars in 

Kadattanad, who were forced to surrender after a resistance of 

several days, were at once circumcised and regaled with beef. 
Similar outrages were perpetrated throughout the district, and 
consequently most of the Rajas and richer landholders fled to 
Travancore, then the only asylum of safety, while the poorer 
Nayars retreated into the jungles. These atrocities decided 
Cochin to free herself from the yoke of Mysore, and towards 
the en.I of .1 789 the Raja approached Mr, Powney, the Com- 
pany’s Agent in Travancore, with proposals for a subsidiary 
alliance with the English Company, but the treaty was 
finally concluded only after the English declared war 
against Tipu. Meanwhile Tipu again summoned the Raja 
to meet him at Palghat in Juiu 17^0, wiili the object, 
among others, of availing himself of the latter’s name and 
services in his invasion of Travancore, But the Raja, with 
the e.xamples of the forcible conversion of several Malabar 
chiefs before his eyes, e.xcused himself on the ground of ill- 
health, Tipu, accepting the excuse, desired the Elaya Raja or 
a responsible minister to be sent to him, as he had important 
matters to discuss with him, and when this invitation also was 
declined, Tipu's suspicions of the Raja’s fidelity were confirpied, 
and ho began thenceforward to treat Cochin as an open enemy. 

Tipu’s casus One of the objects of Tipu in inviting the Raja to meet 

against request the latter to negotiate the purchase 

im\ ancon*. ^ ^ / 

of Cochin, Cranganur and Azhikotta (Ayacotta) from the 
Butch, as it was rumoured that] they were prepared to sell 
them. He now made the proposal direct to the Dutch, 
hut be was anticipated by Travancore. The Dutch and Tra- 
vancore consulted together on the best means of involving 
the English in the coming struggle, and the result was 
the sale by “ the Illusci’ious and Mighty Netherlands East 
India Company ” of the fort of Cranganur and the outpost of 
Azhikotta, wliich flanked the Travancore lines on the west, 
to “ the Illustrious and Mighty King of Travancore, Wanje 
Walla Martanda Rama Varma ”. Tipu took objection to this 
sale and denied its validity on the ground that the lands 
on which these forts were built belonged in sovereignty to his 
tributary of Cochin, and he therefore demanded the withdrawal 
of the ^Travancore troops from Cranganur. He also de- 
manded the demolition of the Travancore lines as they stood 
mostly in, Cochih territory, and the surrender of the chieftains 
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of Malabar, “a set of thieves” who had taken refuge in cH\PTii!i>n» 
Travancore " with tens of lakhs of rupees ”, while they wereg^^^®^^ 
“ indebted in large sums to this Sirkar Travancore replied — 
that, as Cranganur aud Azhikotta had been taken from the • 
Portuguese by the Dutch in open war and as they had been in 
their possession for over a century without any rent or tax 
being levied by any native power, the Dutch had every right to 
sell them, that the Travancore lines were constructed in Coch'n 
territory with the approval of the Raja fifteen years before he 
became tributary to Mysore, and that the Rajas who had taken 
refuge in Travancore were his relations and no objection had 
been taken ever before to their residence there, but that to show 
his amicable disposition towards Tipu he would remove them 
from his State. These answers of course did not satisfy Tipu, and 
he therefore set his army in motion to invade Travancore. It 
may be mentioned here that the Governor of Madras, John 
Holland, took Tipu’s view in regard to Cranganur and Azhi- 
kdtta, and advised their restoration to the Dutch. He also 
warned Travancore that her impolitic conduct in purchasing 
these forts without the assent of the Madras Government made 
her “ liable to a forfeiture of the Oompany’s protection ”, 

When this misunderstanding between Travancore and the 
Madras Government came to the notice of Lord Cornwallis, he 
issued explicit instructions for the guidahce of the latter. If 
after proper investigation it was found that the forts had be- 
longed to Cochin subsequently to her becoming tributary to 
Mysore, Travancore should be compelled to restore them to 
their former possessor, and, if not, Travancore’s position should 
be upheld. If Tipu had actually taken possession of the places, 
he was not to be forcibly dispossessed of them unless ho had 
also attacked the other territories of Travancore ; but if such 
attack had occurred, it should be deemed an act of hostility to 
be followed up vigorously by war. The Madras Government 
not only disobeyed but animadverted upon these instructions, 
and their “ most criminal disobedience of clear and explicit 
orders ”, as Lord Cornwallis called it, brought untold naiseries 
upon Cochin and Travancore. 

Tipu left his monsoon quarters at Coimbatore in OctoberTipu’s march 
1789 and entered Cochin territory in November. His 8low*y®“*'*^°* 
march through Cochin at the head of 30,000 infantry and 5,000 
cavalry and 20 field guns was a memorable event in the history 
of the State. Harassing tale.s are still told by old men to 

s 
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cftAi’TEu n. wotideiing uud awe-struck youths of the devastations and suffer- ' 

S^i^hEMACY.^Dgs caused by this genius of destruction. For miles on either 
side of his line of march the country was deserted by its in- 
habitants ; the majority of them sought shelter in the milder 
. neighbourhood of the tiger and the bison, while the richer few 
took refuge beyond the Travancore lines. The country thus 
deserted was devastated by fire and sword. Hiirdu temples and 
Christian churches were first plundered and desecrated, and then 
had their roofs blown off. Houses and bazaars were looted 
and set fire to. Pepper vines and fruit trees were cut down or 
otherwise destroyed. Ail these who came within his clutches 
were forcibly converted to Islam or mercilessly put to the 
sword. In Trichur he spent over a month and made it the 
head-quarters of a new Collectorate. He converted the great 
temple into his office and the Hrahman Mutts into quarters for 
bis officers. In all these places of worship cows were slaugh- 
tered and their carcasses thrown int ' lemple wells and tanks. 
The effcct.s of the havoc (iommoted by him long survived his 
departure from the country. During his s'ay here hundreds 
died by the sword and thousands from hunger and privation. 
Wtien after his <l<‘pai ture fho survivors returned to their homes, 
a severe famine caused by neglected cultivation and wanton, 
destruction broke out, with' a widespread epidemic of cholera 
and small- pox at its lieels, which carried off mimhorloss victims. 
It took several years before the State recovered its normal 
condition. 

Tipu's Tipu attacked the Travancore lines on the 29th Decem- 

oMhe'^iiues! vvitb 7,000 men and breached a weak part close to the 
hills. They carried it and possessed the linos for three miles, 
when, reinforcements of the Travancore troops coming up 
from right and left, they w’ere helmed in between two fires 
and driven back with slaughter. Nearly a thousand men were 
left dead within the lines and several prisoners were taken. 
Tipu who , was at the attack had a horse shot under him and 
Avas saved with great difficulty by some of his men, but 
was lamed for life by the fall. The Sultan was intensely mor- 
tified by this failure and swore that he would not leave the spot 
till he had caiTied “ that contemptible wall ”. He sat before 
the lines and sent for a siege train from Seringapatnm and 
Bangalore and reinforcements from Malabar When they 
arrived,' Tipu renewed the attack. A series of approaches were 
Uiade, the ditch was filled, and in a few days a long breach wa's 
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effected. On the 15tli April the lines were carried by 
when the besieged retreated precipitately and in greatsuPBBMACV, 
disorder, andTipu setalwiitthe demolition of the lines, which : "■*“ 
he effected in six days. After this, the Sultan advanced 
to Alway and sent divisions of his army to several sta- 
tions in Parur and Alangad, who occupied Varapoly, Parur, 
Chennamangalam and other outposts, and also the forts 
of Cranganur, Axhikotta and Kuriyapilli, which had been 
abandoned by the Travancoreans. In all these places he com- 
mitted atrocities exceeding in violence even those he committed 
on his march through Cochin. 

Travancore and Cochin now lay at the tyrant’s mercy. Tipa’s ro- 
His further advance liowcver was stopped temporarily by the 
monsoon inundations and permanently by the storm that was 
gathering in his rear. Throughout the siege, two English 
battalions were behind the lines, but they remained passive 
spectators without giving any aid to the besieged as they had 
orders n^'t to act even on the defensive. Wlien however the 
news ot the attack reached Lord Cornwal is, he not only 
reversed the orders of the Madras Oivcrnraant, but severe!/ 
reprimanded them for their “ most criminal disobedience ” of 
the clear and explicit orders of the Supreme Government, for 
having submitted to “ the most gross insults that could be 
offered to any nation ”, and for “ the disgraceful sacrifice of the 
honour of their country by tamely suffering an insolent and 
cruel enemy to overwhelm the dominions of the Eaja of Tra- 
vancorc, whom they were bound by the most sacred ties of 
friendship and good faith to defend ”. The Governor General 
at once made arrangements to prosecute the war vigorously, 
sent a large force under Colonel Hartley to co-operate with the 
Travancore forces and ordered the Madras army to march upon 
Seringapatara. Colonel Hartley’s force arrived too late to be 
of service in saving the lines, but the news that the English had 
declared war against him not only arrested Tipu’s further pro- 
gress in Travancore but forced him to beat a precipitate retreat ■ 
to protect his capital. He accordingly divided his army into two 
divisions and sent one by Chalakudi and Trichur to Palghat 
and the other by Cranganur and Chavakad to the same desti- 
nation, while he hiinsejf hastened to CoimBatore, accompanied ' 
by a few picked horsemen. ... 
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ciiA.t>TEttii. As Tipu was not destined to return to the west coast 
Alliance again, it is not necessary to follow the fortunes of his war with 
bbitis^* the Enjjlish and their allies. By the treaty of Seriugapatam 
— ' which concluded the war in March 1792, he was forced to yield 
Terns of the jjjg jiHigg one half of the dominions which were in his posses- 

nrsit tr6i'ity# <» -i ^ i 

Rion at the comniencement of the war and to pay three crores 
and thirty lakhs of rupees. Soon after the departure of Tipu 
from Cochin, the Raja openly threw off his allegiance to him 
and joined the English. The formal treaty however was signed 
only after some months, i. e., on the 6th January 1791, the delay 
being probably due to the death of the Raja, which took place 
in August, but it was to have effect from the ‘25th September. 
By this treaty the Raja agreed to throw off all allegiance to 
Tipu and become tributary to the Company, and to pay in 
quarterly installments a tribute of seventy thousand rupees for 
the first year; eighty thousand for the second, ninety thousand 
for the third, aud a lakh for the fourth and subsequent years. 
The Cempany on their part agreed to assist tlio Raja in recover- 
ing the possessions wrested from him by Tipu to allow him to 
exercise a complete and uncontrolled authority over those pos- 
sessions under the acknowledged suzerainty of the Company, 
to make no further demands on him and to give him that pro- 
tection which was always given by the Company to all their 
faithful tributaries and allies. It was also stipulated that the Raja 
w'as to be tributary only for those lands whiclr w'ere in the 
possession of Tipix and with which the Dutch East India Com. 
pany had no concern.f Cochin was placed under the Commis- 
sioners appointed jointly by the Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
Governments for the nian.ngement of the affairs of Malabar. 
It was at first placed under the political control of the Madras 
Government, but in 1792 it was transferred to the Governtaent 
of Bombay. In 1800 however it was, along with Malabar and 
South Canara, again placed under the Madras Government. 


* The authorities for this period are : (1) the Report of the Joint Commis- 
sioners ; (2) Day' ^ Land of thg Pervmals ; (B) Huzur records; and (4^ records 
kindly furnished by the British Resident from his own office and from the Madras 
Secretariat. 

t This condition was inserted in order to avoid future complications with the 
Dutch Company. When the Dutch Governor Van Angelbeck was asked what 
their engagements with the Raja really were, he refused to give any definite in- 
formation. The Dutch were now very jealous of English interference ; Van 
Angelbecjv warns his successor that “ if they (the English) are allowed to insert 
their little finger in the affairs of these regions, they will not rest until they have 
managed to turu^ in their whole arm 
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Eaia Eaina Vanna, who ascended the niusnad lUst before chapter ii. 
. , . * , ji-«. -I .1 , .1 .Subsidiary 

the conclusion of the treaty, differed greatly from the roi alliance 

feneants who immediately preceded him. During the fifteen 
years of his reign, he kept the reins of administration in his — 
own capable hands, and his rule was characterised by a vigour 
and harshness to which the people had not been accustomed 
since the days of his namesake who died in 1732. Of him. Fra 
Bartolomeo, a Carmelite missionary who resided on this coast 
for several years, says : — “ 1 had seveml times an audience of 
him at Mattinccra, where he frequently sent for me to the 
palace, as he wished to be made acquainted with different 
particulars respecting the affairs of Europe. He spoke Dutch 
exceedingly well, and was desirous of learning English also. 

As he was a brave and enterprising man, possessed of consider- 
able talents and no little share of pride, he could not bear the 
idea of being satisfied with the income enjoyed by his predeces- 
sors. He therefore exercised every kind of oppression against 
the merchants ; caused three of the overseers of tiie temple , 

Tinmiala iemmm to be put to death, because they wnuld not 
resign to him any part of ihe treasure belonging to it ; plun- 
dered the shops and carried away the merchants’ property ”. 

Another means adopted by the Eaja to enrich himself was the 
confiscation of the properties of officers guilty of corruption. 

He issued detailed instructions in writing for the guidance of 
officers of all grades, and placed over them a number of officers 
designated Captains of Soubahs—each Soubah consisted of two 
Taluks— whose sole duty was to watch closely and report on the 
conduct of all officers in their respective Soubahs. Officers found 
guilty of corruption on their reports were sentenced to whipping 
and imprisonment, and their whole property, ancestral as well as 
self-acquired, was confiscated to the State. As peculation was 
very rife in those days, this was a never-failing sonree of income 
to the Baja. He also added to his income by trading on his 
own account. He owned a number of coasting vessels command- 
ed by European captains, and carried on a brisk trade with all 
the ports from Bombay to Masulipatam. 

The two or three years following the conclusion of the settlement 
treaty were spent in the settlement of the claims of the several «■»'««• 
Malabar Chiefs by the Commissioners. One of the conditions 
of the Cochin treaty was that, if any Eaja preferred any claim 
to any of the places and districts mentioned therein within five 
years after the date of the treaty, it should be entitled to a fair 
and impartial discussion, and be subject to the final decision of 
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CHAPTER II. the Company’s Government. Among the places mentioned in 
AfiLiANCK the treaty were Kavalapara, Tenmalapuram and Vadamala- 
BiUtish*^ puram, the fii’st of which’ was claimed by the Kavalapara 
- — ‘ Nayar and the other two by the Palghat Kaja, while the Raja 
of Cochin claimed as his the Chetva island, Cranganur and 
Vanneri, which had not been included in the treaty. There 
W’ere also some minor disputes with the Zamorin in regard to 
certain boundaries and Desams, which were decided in favour 
of Cochin on the strength of a Pannan granted by Tipu, the 
Commissioners holding it “ politically right and just to abide 
by the purport ” of the Farman, as the villages mentioned 
therein must be construed to have made part of the Cochin 
territory at the beginning of the last war with the Sultan In 
the investigations that followed, the Raja appears to have 
claimed too much and the Commissioners to have given too 
little. Further, in his anxiety to make the best of his case, His 
Highness seems to have adopted extreme measures and thereby 
prejudiced the Commissioners, for they say in their elaborate 
report to the Government that the Cochin Raja’s Government 
was “ at this time so jealous and despotic that absolutely none 
of the subjects of the Raja dare impart the least information 
und‘ r j ain of death They aUo thought it proper and iieces* 
sary to give to persons who gave them what they considered 
coiTect or u-eftd information certificates promising protection 
“ from any injustice that from resentment or otlierwise the 
Raja of Cochin or his officers may hereafter attempt to commit 
towards them 


Kavalapara claim to Kavalapara, Tenmalapuram and Vada- 

Teiimahipu-malapuram was decided against Cochin. The Kavalapara 
^Xmaiapu- Nayar as such was generally an independent chief and W,a8 
ram. certainly so since 171(), when the Zamorin attacked him ' 
and was defeated by him with the . help of the Rajas of 
Cochin and Walluvanad. Rut he had other titles and estates: 
as Ayynzhi Padauayar and Vadakum Nambidi, he undoubtedly 
was and still is under Cochin and as Kanjur Padanayar he was 
similarly under the Zamorin." It was on the strength of this '- 
circumstanc(3 and on its having been inserted in the treaty of 
1792 that Cochin now claimed Kavalapara. This claim was 
repeatedly urged by Cochin and was as often disallowed by the 


To coippare small things with great, his position was similar to that of the 
Norman Kings of England, who, as Dukes of Normandy, were the vassala of 
France, while as Kin^s of England they were independents 
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Commissioners. Tenmalapurara and V'^adauialapuram origi* CHiPTBR ir. 
nally belonged to the Palghat Baja, who once ceded them 
to Cochin and afterwards got them back. It is not known whoa 
and under what circumstances these transactions took place, — - 

but there are clear indications in the records to show that 
they did take place and also that the Palghat Baja at times owed 
a sort of allegiance to Cochin. But these tracts were not in the 
possession of Cochin at the time of Haidar’s invasion or for 
several years anterior to it : she was therefore naturally unable 
to substantiate her claim. 

The Chetva island, exclusive of Cranganur and Patinct- Chotv.a, 
tarayalam, was leased to Cochin for one year on a rental of an'dVanneri, 
Es. 40,000 a few months before the treaty of 1790 was signed. 

The Zamorin then claimed it as his, but his claim was 'lisallowcd 
on the ground that it had been taken from him by the Dutch in 
1717, and from the latter by Haidar in 17 7t), and the English 
took it from Tipuin 1790. Tlie lease to Cochin was renewed lor 
two years in November 1791 and again for ten years in 1793 on 
the same rent. Among the conditions of the lease were that 
the Baja was not to exercise any civil and criminal juris- 
diction over the tract and that “ in case any complaints be 
made by the inhabitants of oppression by the Baja or hi.s 
Karyakars, such complaints, when proved, shall bo deemed 
sufficient cause for the lease being cancelled ”. It was not in 
the nature of His Highness to fulfil conditions of this kind, 
and the lease was therefore cancelled in IHOl, i. e., two 
years before the expiry of the period. Patinettarayalam had 
alteniately been in the possession of the Zamorin, the Dutch 
and Cochin, but in 1769 it was finally made over to the latter 
by the Dutch, on the strength of which Cochin’s possession of 
it was now confirmed. Cranganur had more often been under 
the Zamorin or the Dutch than under Cochin, ond at the time 
of Haidar’s invasion it was under the Dutch. But that potentate 
treated it as subject to Cochin and levied his tribute from it 
through Cochin. When questioned by the Commissioners, the 
Baja of Cranganur strongly supported the claims of Cochin and 
expressed his desire to be placed under her. After a lengthy 
correspondence with the Baja and the Dutch Governor of 
Cochin, the Commissioners decided to allow Cranganur to re- 
main with the Baja of Cochin until the pleasure of Government 
should be known, and this decision was finally ratified by the 
■ Supreme Government. As Vanneri was in the possession of the 
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^J^Zatnorin at the time Haidar conquered Malabar, Cochin’s claim 
ALLiANCK to this tract was disallowed by the Comtiiissioners, 

WITH THK 

Bkitikh. Among the districts ceded by Tipu under the treaty of 


Parur, Aliin- 
gad and 
Kunnatnad. 


Among the districts ceded by Tipu under the treaty of 
Heringapatam, he included Parur, Alangad and Kunnatnad, 
which districts were once ceded to Travancore by Cochin. 
After taking the Travancore lines, Tipu overran tliis part of the 
country, and consequently treated these districts as his con- 
quests. But Travancore contended that, as they were conquered 
by Tipu after she entered into an alliance with the Company, 
she was entitled to their restoration on the conclusion of 


peace. The Government of India, after a good deal of corres- 
pondence with Tipu, deputed two special Commissioners to 
ascertain the facts of the case. At this stage, the Baja of 
Cochin put in a claim to these districts. They were ceded 
by his ancestor to Travancore on the condition that the 
latter should assist him in recovering his possessions from the 
Zamorin as far as Pukkaita, but as Vanneri which was on this 
side of Pukkaita had not been recovered, Travancore had not 
fully carried out that condition. It was also alleged that Tra- 
vancore had on this grouml often bejti asked to return the 
districts and that she always promised compliance, but never 
pnfuimod. When however he was asked to produce evidence 
in support of this allegation, the Raja found himself in ap em- 
barrassing position, and had to request the Commissioners “ not 
to insist on making any further scrutiny into the points in ques- 
tion as ho had now become fully convinced that he did not 
])ossess any rights to the said districts ’. The (lovernment of 
India accordingly, on the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners, confirmed the claim of Travancore. 


Misiindor- 
stantlinps 
with the 
Dutch. 


Eaja Kama Vanna had always been jealous of the jurisdic- 
tion exercised by the Dutch over the Koiikanis and Latin 
('hvistians, and ou his accession to the musnad, relying on his 
alliance with the English and the growing weakness of the 
Dutch, he began to set this privilege at naught. He extorted 
money from the Konkanis and the Christians and put to death 
those who defied his authority. In October 1791 the Dutch 
came to the rescue of the Konkanis, and a detachment of 
Em-opeans, Malays and Sepoys with six field pieces attacked 
the Kaja in his palace at Mattancheri but were driven back 
with considerable loss. The Kaja now made preparations to 
besiege Cochin and M’ould in all probability have succeeded in 
driving the Dutch out of the town but for the intervention of 
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the Company’s Agent Mr. Powney, who appeared on the 
soon after the hostilities broke out, and by his tact and firm- alliance 
ness managed to bring about an accommodation between the 
parties. Though there W'as no open rupture between them 
subsequent to this, their relations continued to be strained till 
1795, when the English ousted the Dutch from Cochin. The 
Dutch had no adequate force to contend against the Raja, and 
were obliged to leave the Konkanis and the Christians to his 
tender mercies. The Raja persecuted these proteges of the Dutch 
with relentlesiP^ cruelty, and they obtained some relief only 
when the English power was firmly established in Cochin. * 

Early in 1795 Holland was conquered by Napoleon and the Capture of 
Slratholder took refuge in England. To prevent the Dutch 
possessions in the east from falling into the hands of the 1^’rench, 
the Stratholder issued a proclamation to all Governors and 
Commandants, requiring them to allow British troops to take 
possession of all the forts in the Dutch colonies. Major Petrie 
accordingly appeared before Cochin with a considerable force, 
but the Dutch Governor Van Spall refused to surrender the 
fort. He had recently laid in provisions for the purpose of with- 
standing a siege, and made a desperate appeal to the Raja of 
Cochin for assistance in consideration of their long-standing 
friendship and the services mutually rendered during a period 
of 130 years. The Kaja not only refused to comply with liis 
request, but did everything in his power to impede the Dutch, 

Major Petrie, on finding the Dutch not disposed to give up the 
place, laid regular siege to the fort, when after a very feeble 
resistance the Dutch surrendered the place and became prison- 
ers of war on the 19th October- In December 1796 those who 
were desirous of leaving Cochin were sent to Bombay to be 
shipped off to Batavia, but many among the Dutch preferred to 
remain in Cochin, wliere, far from thriving, they were gradually 

* Two typical instances may be given of the manner in which these people 
wore dealt with. The Konlxanis were then a wealthy community, and the Raja 
xiot only extorted money from wealthy individuals, but even proceeded to take 
forcible possession of the costly jcw’^cls and idols set with precious stones belonging 
to their temple. The AdhiJearis or managers of the temple however got timely 
intimation of the proposed seizure and managed to remove the jewels and idols 
to Allcppcy. The Adhikaris were thereupon apprehended and put to death by 
His Highness’ orders. The father of the Vicar of the Idappilli church and the 
brother of that of the Ernakulam church were suspected of giving information to 
the English, and were therefore secretly arrested and removed to Trichur, where 
the}* were confined in tiger cages, heavily loaded wdth irons, for nearly a year. 

They were then let out, but only to be put to dcatli on their way to Ertiakulam* 

•X 
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CHAPTER ii.refliiccd to great distress, so much so that the English East' 

^ALUANcif Itidia Company was moved to settle pensions on several of 

WITH THE them. Thus ended the connection of the Dutch with Cochin. 
Hritish . 

Though they left Cochin in the lurch when Travancore rose to 

power, they rendered great service to the State in the days of 

their power. 

The Kaja’s Though the English were at first welcomed with open arms 
with the by the Raja, a change soon came over his feelings towards tliem. 
English. It was tlie action of the joint Commissioners tliat first preju- 
diced him against the Englisli. His CJhef Minister and the 
Commandant of liis army danced attendance u])on the Commis- 
sioners for nearly two years, pressing the claims of Cochin and 
spending lakhs of jaipees in bribing the . native subordinates of 
the Commissioners and some of tlie Commissioners themselves * 
But notwitlistandiiigall this troubleaiid expenditure, the decision 
of the Commissioners went against Cochin in respect of all the 
more important claims to territory which were preferred by lier. 
This was a sore disappointment to tlic Baja. Subsequently, 
wjieii the Company’s power was securely established in Cochin, 
its agents began to curb his ])owcr and check his high-handed- 
ness by reinonstrances and thi'eats. His Iligluiess’ disaliection 
eventually became so pronounced that the Ihiglisli strongly 
suspected him — with what reason, it ^s not known— of carrying 
on a secrcit correspondence with Tipu. blatters beenme worse 
when Colonel Macaulay was appointed Itesident in Travancore 
ill 1800 with some sort of supervision over Cochin, ddie (\)lonel 
was a tactless and overweening man, and treated and addressed 
the Raja as if the latter was a subordinatci olliecj’ of liis. ^ The 
Raja's proud spirit cliafed at such cavalier treatment, and it is 
no wonder therefore that, when the Dutch malcontents in 
Cochin, who wore secretly in coininunicaiion with the h'rench 
in Mauritius, waited on the Raja with overtures of help from the 
French and iiresented a portrait of Napoleon to him in lhO‘2, 
His Highness lent a willing ear lo their counsels. The Jiaja's 

* Two of tlio Coininis-sioju'rs, T. Slovojis and J . A^iiuw, wuic siil)S(j(|iU‘nll\* 
pro>ii'C!utc(l ftv His jMajt*sty’s Altonu‘\ (Joiu'i’al before the Court of King's ileneli 
in Jiondon foi- eorrnption. Tliev wore found guilty and senteiicod to luMvy fine 
iiud iinprisouineut. 

t Tlie following memo addressed by Maeaulay to the Raja from Allep[)ey oil 
‘iftli .Inly ISOS may be eiUU as typical of the manner in whicli be genc'rally ad- 
dressed His Highness : — “ The Uesident will Ik; glad to learn Hiat on Ids arrival 
ju'ar CocUiu.the Raja will find it eoiiveideiit to wait upon 1dm The ]Iaja of 
roursedid not ‘‘ wait upon him ” as desired, hut sent some llimsy excuse, and 
deputed the L*aliyat,Aeehau to sec the Resident ou Ids behalf. 
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officers began to assume a defiant attitude towards tlie English chai>tkb ii. 
and went so far as to arrest British subjects within British 
limits. Tlio tjoverament tllorefore ordered tlie garrison iii with the 
Cochin to “ strictly exclude all the servants of the Cochin Baja 
from the British territory lying around the town 

The Eaja’s relations with the English continued to be Death of tha 
unsatisfactory till his death, which took place in September 1805.. 

This prince is in popular parlance still spoken of as Sakfan 
Tamhuran, or the strong king, from the vigour of bis rule and 
the severity of his punishments. He was an active, energetic 
and wide-awake ruler, and looked into every detail of the admi- 
nistration himself. Nothing escaped his vigilance : his officers 
as well as his subjects stood in mortal dread of him. Though 
he subjected individuals, e.specially w'calthy ones, to oppression 
and extortion, the generality of the people in his time enjoyed 
an amount of security and happiness unknown in most of the 
preceding reigns. He pursued robbers and evil-doers of all 
kinds with .such untiring vigour and punished them with such 
unrelenting severity that grave crimes were of rare occurrence 
during his reign. In fact, he re.served the privilege of wrong- 
doing to himself and exercised that privilege on an extensive 
scale, but he never allowed any one else to oppress or plunder 
his subjects. Though he had no friendly feelings towards the 
English, he had acquired a fairly correct conception of the 
jiower and resource's of that luition. On his death-bed therefore 
he advised his successor to live in friendship with the English 
and never to give them cause of offence. 

His cousin and namesake -who succeeded him was a mild 
and benevolent prince, an eminent scholar, but a weak ruler. 

He devoted his time and attention chielly to religious and 
philosophical studies and left the government of his State in 
the hands of his ministers. In the preceding reign the Swami- 
yar of the Sodaya Mutt at Udipi visited Tripunittura, and by 
his preachings tand discourses led this Baja and his brother to 
accept the tenets of Madlivaism. The late Baja thereupon 
unceremoniously expelled the Swamiyau from the State, and as 
the princes stood in wholesome dread of him, they made no 
open profession of their new faith during his reign. Soon after 
his death, however, the brothers sent for the Swamiyar, publicly 
announced their conversion to Madlivaism, and actively exerted 
themselves thereafter to make new converts to their faith. As 
sectarian differences were unknown in the State since the days 
of Sankarwcharya, this conversion created great excitement in 
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oHAPTicu ii.the country, and gave considerable annoyance to the people, 

^ALLiANCE^ especially the Nambaris. The members of the royal family 

AviTH THE however remained staunch Madhvas, and continued to be so for 
Hritish 

L * about half a century. The last militant Madhva in the family 

was the Kaja who died in 1864 ; since his time the family 
returned to its ancient Smarta fold. 

Uaiiyjit Ac. The Paliyat Acchan, as we have seen, ceased to be the 
than ehief niinister of the State in 1779. The senior 

Acchan at that time was a boy, and wdien he grew" up, ho made 
some attempt to regain his lost position, but without success. 
The late Jlaja treated him as the fifst nobleman in the State, 
but w’ould never allow^ him to interfere in administrative mat- 
ters, much loss make him chief jninister. When liis successor 
ascended the musnad, however, the Acchan succeeded in attain- 
ing the object of his ambition. Vein Tambi, the all powerful 
minister of Travancore and the prime favourite of the Resident, 
was a staunch friend of the Acchan, and with a view" to oblige 
his friend as well to have Cochin on his side in the event of 
any emergency, he visited the Raja at Tiapunittura and pursu- 
aded him to reinstate the Acchan. His Jiighness agreed to this 
all the more readily, as it w"as then w-ell known that Macaulay 
W’as favourabl\" disposed tow"ards the Accluin. The latter w’lis 
a man of ability and ambition, and, with the examjde of Vein 
Tambi befoi-o liim, took advantage of the easy-going nature of 
the prince, reduced him to a nonentity, and constituted himself 
the virtual ruler of the State, Vela Tambi sent a detachment of 
Ti’avancore troops to act as the body guard of tlic Raja, osten- 
sibly as a compliment to him but really to curtail his liberty 
of action. 

Destnution Ih 1806 the English were guilty of an act of vandalism, 
W’hicli created a very unfavourable impression in these parts. 
The Court of J)irectors feared that the ministry of Mr. Eox 
w"Ould restore Cochin and other Dutch colonies to Holland, 
wliich w’as then under Napoleon, and that they "would thus be 
deprived of the only port south of Rombay where large ships 
could be built. They accordingly sent out orders to blow iip 
with gunpowder tlie fortifications, public buildings, etc., in 
Cochin, and the orders were carried w'ith a thoroughness worthy 
of a better cause. Mr. Chisholm Anstey, who visited Cochin 
in 1867, says : — I was agreeably surprised at the appear- 
ance of the tow’n. It is not that the destruction was less 
complete than the Vandals of Leadenhall Street designed. On 
the contrary, it is hard to imagine a more faithful and exact 
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performance of the will of a superior than was rendered here chapter ir. 
in 1806 by the Company’s Proconsuls to their intelligent and^^LLUNCE^ 
honourable masters. The stupendous quays, shattered into with the 
enormous masses by the Company’s mines of gunpowder, still 
encumber the anchorages, and make embarkation and disem- 
l)arkationdiflicuU. Not a vestige remains of most of the public 
l)uildings. The magnificent warehouses of the Dutch East 
India Company, which won admiration from the rest of the 
world, and envy from our own Company, were the first to be \ 
sprung into the air. There is a solitary tower left — the ‘ h'lag- \ 
staff ’, they call it now — to tell where stood the cathedral of 
Cochin, and where the body of Vasco da (lama was buried. His 
grave has been defiled by us, and its very placai is now forgot- 
ten. ‘ You are within fifty yards of it, but on which side I 
cannot say ' — was the only indication which a well-read and 
careful investigator of local antiquities— himself a Resident 
here for some years past — could give me of the whereabouts of 
him who opened the Indian Ocean to onr commerce— to alJ 
commerce. One church — diverted from the Portuguese to tlie 
Dutch worship, and from the latter to the English Protestant 
establishment — is the only one which the C^ompany’s Guy 
Pauxes were pleased to spai*e. That too is the only building 
left us whereby to justify our faitJi in the clironicles whicli re- 
cord the ancient wealth and splendour of Cochin. *’ “ It is not 
surprising ”, he adds, alter the destruction above described 
that two years later in 1808 when it was reported that a French 
force would land on the coast of Malabar in the course of 
January, in anticipation of this event, the Diwan (or minister 
of the Raja of Cochin) urged the Raja to prepare to unite him- 
self with the Travancorcans and the French for the purpose of 
expelling the English from the country * 

A new treaty was forced on Travancore in 1805, by which DisnUootion 
the subsidy was doubled and large powers were conceded to the 
Company’s Government to interfere inthe administration of the 
State. This treaty naturally gave great dissatisfaction alike to 
the Raja and to his subjects. The finances of Travancore at 
the time did not admit of the payment of such a large subsidy, 
which consequently soon fell into large arrears. When Velu 
Tambi failed to meet the peremptory demands of the Resident 
for payment, the latter turned against his quondam friend and 
favourite and used language which the haughty and arrogant 

* Quoted ill The Three Voyatjes of Vasco da Hama by Henry K. J. Stanley, 
pp. 428-30. 
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resented bitterly. In 1805 Vein Tambi, according to 
ALLIANCE Macaulay, conducted '^the general administration of the con- 
^hritIsh State with his usual ability and address, grounded 

* on the firmest integrity’’, '' regulated his conduct by principles 
of rectitude and probity in every measure connected with 
finance ”, and formed “ a very singular and honorable exception 
to the general depravity Two years later the Kesident 
described the same officer as a temporising, equivocating, 
prevaricating and marauding boy and characterised his pro- 
ceedings as “ dictated by a spirit of the most base treachery and 
tyranny Insults of this kind combined with several other 
incidents led the minister to break with the English, and “ he 
set himself to work to organise an insurrection of the Nayars 
and to accomplish the murder of the Kesident whom he hated 
as the scourge of his country and as his own avowed and inexo- 
rable foe 


Tnvintwo^^ Tambi prevailed upon the Paliyat Acchan to join in 

the revolt. The latter, when engaged in consolidating his power, 
found some influential parties in the way, the chief of whom 
were the late Raja’s chief minister, Kama Mcnon, his chief 
Commandant, (lovinda IMenon, and young Kunjikrishna Menon 
of Nadavaramba, who was a fa-vourite of tlu' present Kaja as 
well as of Macaulay and was in the running for the minister- 
ship. The first two were invited over to ( ■hennamangalam to 
discuss th(^ sii, nation with the Acchan amicably aiul to come to 
a mutual understanding, but on their way they were surround- 
ed by tlie retaiiK'rs of the ministers of Travancore and Cochin 
and drowned in tiie Cranganur river. Kunjikrishna Menon also 
was marked out for a similar fate, but he escaped their vigilance, 
and under the Kaja’s advice took refuge with Macaulay, who 
promised him protection. The Acchan’s demand to surrender the 
young man w’as of course refused, whereupon he vowed venge- 
ance on Macaulay, and Velu Tambi had no difficulty there- 
fore in gaining over the Acchan to his views. 


hr The confederates set themselves to work quietly, levied 

recruits from all parts of the two States and deputed officers to 
drill them regularly. But owing to the open opposition of the 
Kaja of Cochin to any rupture with the English, the Acchan 
was able to raise only a force of three to four thousand men, 
while Velu Tambi succeeded in raising ten times that number. 
In order to prevent His Highness from actively exerting his 


* P. Sankunni Menon’s History of Travancore, pp. 321 .and 32S. 
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iiiQucuce against the ministers, ho was by altornatc entreaties chaptkiui. 
and threats pursuaded to leave Tripunittura, and was conveyed 
to Vellarapilli, an out-of-the-way village to the east of Alway, 

where he, with his family, was actually ke]it under restraint. ‘ 

The confederates ^^ere in communication with the French in 
Mauritius and the Isle of France and were made to understand 
that a considerable J^^reiich force would shortly ai-rivc on the 
Malabar Coast to act against the English. J3efore their plans 
were fully matured, three Armenians landed at Anjengo early in 
November 1808, and had an interview withVelu Tambi and the 
Acchan at Trevandrum, where they represented themselves to 
be emissaries from the h'reiich, and intimated that the promised 
force would arrive about the middle of January. The confeder- 
ates thereupon deeid(Ml to strike the blow at onee, drive the 
English out of the country before the arrival of the French, and 
r(dy upoJi tlu^ latter for support, should tire English return in 
force to attack them. 

The plan of the eonfederaies was to make a simultaneous Outbivak of 
attack on British Cochin and ihe subsidiary force stationed at 
Quilon. At midnight on the 18th Decemher six hundred men 
commanded by tire Acchan and two of Vein 4\imbi’s olKcers 
entered Cochin, surrounded the Uesident’s house and opened 
a smart tii’e of musketry. Tliey soon overpowered tlie guard, 
entered and ])ilhig('d the huildijig, and destroyed all the public 
records, but to tlieii: cliagriu they could nowhere find Macaulay 
and Kunjikrishna IMenon, wliusc murder was one of the lirst 
objects of the insurgents. With the help of a conlidontial 
Portuguese clerk under him, tire Kesident rjianaged to conceal 
himself in a recess in the lower chamber, and in the morning 
escaped to a Britisli ship that was just entering the harbour with 
])art of tile reinforcements from Malabar. Kunjikrislma Meiioii 
similarly escaped from ^lattancheri and joined iMacaulay on 
board the ship. The ijisuigents in their fury broke open the 
jail and let the prisoners loose, plundered the houses and spread 
consternation and havoc in tire town. But on the approach of 
reinforcements, they retrciated from Cochin and joined the forces 
that were being collected to the north of the town. Tlie attack 
on the subsidiary force at Qiiilon under Colonel Chalmers was 
made on the 30th, but without success; it was renewed in great 
force more than once, but the insurgents were on each occasion 
repulsed with great loss. The confederates, though considerably 
disliearlened by these failures, persisted in their enterprise. 

After the repulse at Quilon, a division of the Travaiicore anny 
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CHAPTKB ii.withdrew towards the north and joined the force under the 
Acchan. The combined force, 3,000 strong, attacked Cochin in 
WITH THK three divisions on the 19th January, planted a battery on 

^ ' Vaipin point and did some execution with it. The place was 

gallantly defended by six companies of native infantry and fifty 
Europeans under Major Hewitt notwithstanding several 
determined attacks from the insurgents, who lost 300 men. The 
defenders also suffered severely. Two days later the insurgents 
attacked the Hutch (Tovernor’s house on the outskirts of the 
town and destroyed the garden, and on the 25th another attack 
was made from the eastward. By this time they ceased to have 
much stomach for fighting and were easily forced to retreat, a 
number of them being taken prisoners. 

Insurrection Though Colonel Macaulay was taken by surprise at Cochin 
(lucllccl. insurgents, ho had not been unaware of the preparations 

that were being made by the two ministers. He had kept the 
Madras Government informed of the progress of the prepara- 
tions and had also WTirned the officer commanding the sudsidiary 
force and the officer commanding Malabar and Canara to hold 
themselves in readiness to take the field at the first symptoms 
of revolt. He had further asked the latter to send a detachment 
to Cochin at once, which accounted for the timely arrival of 
reinforcements under Major Hewitt. The Madras GoveTnment, 
when apprised of the outbreak, took prompt and vigorous action. 
Under thcii; orders, a large force under Colonel St. Leger has.- 
t(*jicd from Tricliinopoly to Travancoro and another under 
Colonel Cupage from Malabar to Cochin. At this stage the 
confederates found their cause hopeless, and realised that the 
promised help from the French was but the offspring of 
their own credulity. The Government in the meantime issued 
a proclamation offering friendship or war, and the Acchan, 
taking advantage of this offer, agreed to surrender, if he should 
be assured of “ security to his person, honour, family and pro- 
perty ”. The liesident agreed to this condition, but warned the 
Acchan that he would not be allowed to reside in Cochin, but 
that he should take up his residence in any place appointed 
by the Madras Government. The Acchan made his surrender 
accordingly on the 27th February 1809 and was immediately 
conveyed to Madras. He was never afterwards allowed to visit 
Cochin. • 


* In 1821 the Acchan was allowed to leave Madras and settled down in 
BenareS). where he lived till his death in 1832. 
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With the surrender of the Pali3^at Acclian the insurrection 
collapsed so far as Cochin was concerned. A fortniglit after its prrmacy.* 
outbreak, the Raja died at Vellarappilli, and as his successor 
was also avowedly opposed to the insurrection and as the treaty, 
Acchan himself acknowledged that he was solely responsible for 
it, the outbreak was not treated as an act of State justifying 
annexation. The Madras Government however considered it 
necessary to make arrangements, ‘‘ which shall be calculated to 
prevent the authority and resources of the Cochin country from 
being employed in designs hostile to the British interests, and 
which shall be conducive to the advancement of the prosperity 
and welfare of both the States”. A new treaty was accordingly 
concluded on the 6th May 1809, by which the Raja agreed to 
pay an additional subsidy of Rs. 1,76,037, being the ‘‘sum equal 
to the expense of one battalion of native infantry ”, the disposal 
of the said amount and the distribution of the force maintained 
by it being left entirely to the Company; to contribute a fresh and 
reasonable proportion of any additional expenditure that might 
have to be incurred, ‘‘ should it become necessary to employ a 
larger force for the defence and protection of tlie Cochin terri- 
tories against foreign invasions ” ; to allow the Governor in 
Council, whenever he found reason to apprehend a failure in 
the funds required for the above payments, “to introduce such 
regulations or ordinances as he shall deem expedient for the 
internal management and collection of the revenues or for the 
better ordering of any other branch or department of the Raja of 
Cochin, or to assume and bring under the direct management 
of the servants of the said Coiiipaiiy Bahadur such part or parts 
of the territorial possessions of the Raja of Cochin as shall 
appear to the said Governor in Council necessary to render the 
funds efficient and available either in time of peace or war^' ; to 
abstain from any interference in tlie affairs of any State in alli- 
ance with the Company or any State whatever, and from holding 
any communication with any foreign State without the previous 
knowledge and sanction of the Company ; to admit no European 
foreigners into the Raja’s service without the concurrence of 
the Company and to apprehend and deliver to the Company’s 
Government all Europeans found in the State without regular 
passports from that Government ; to allow the Company “ to dis- 
mantle or garrison in wliatover manner they may judge proper 
such fortresses and strong places within the territories of the said 

* The narrative from this period is based upon the records of the Huziir 
Secretariat. 
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British^Su appear to them advisable to take charge of’*; and 

PREMACY. “ to pay at all times the utmost attention to such advice as the 
English Government shall occasionally judge it necessary to 
offer to the Raja with a view to the economy of his finances, the 
better collection of his revenue, the administration of justice, 
the extension of commerce, the encouragement of trade, agricul- 
ture and industry, or any other objects connected witli the 
advancement of the interests of the said Raja, the happiness of 
his people, and the mutual welfare of both States This treaty 
has ever since remained in force unaltered, except that the sub- 
sidy was reduced to two lakhs of rupees in 1818. Besides the 
increased subsidy, Cochin had also to pay a war indemnity of 
nearly six lakhs of rupees. 

Tho new After the suppression of the rebellion, Kunjikrishna Menon, 

minister, favourite of Macaulay as well as of the late Raja, was ap- 
pointed Valiya Sarvadhikaryakar or prime minister. Though a 
man of ability, he was inexperienced, self-willed and arbitrary, and 
foil out with the Raja within a few montlis of his appointment. 
He wanted to play the role of Mayor of the Palace like his 
predecessor in t>ochin and Vela 'J’ainbi in Travancore, but ho 
did not realise that no one could )>lay Mich a role with impunity 
under the altered circumstances of the country. He did things 
according to his sweet will and pleasure, and pursued his ene- 
mies, real or supposed, with vindictive ferocity, caring as little 
for the remonstrances of his Raja ns for the grumblings of the 
people. He went further and committed the more fatal mistake 
of taking no steps to pay the war indemnity and of leaving the 
subsidy in arrears. Within six months of his appointment the 
Raja began to complain to tho Resident of his minister’s high- 
handedness and insubordination and to insist upon his removal 
from office, but Colonel ^Macaulay turned a deaf ear to all 
complaints against his favourite. When however Macaulay 
w^as recalled in Marcli 1810, Kunjikrishna Menon’s position be- 
came insecure; the new Resident took immediate steps to curb 
the power of the minister, and in June 1812 obtained the sanc- 
tion of the Madras Government to retire Inm on jiension. 

Change of Macaulay’s Lncat unp'j]>ulai ity in ih« two St.itcs had beroir e 

Kesident. Govern incut, and tlio\ would !iavi‘ recalled him 

towards the end of 1808 but for llie outbreak of the rebelli« n. 
The recall, which had thus been held in abeyance on that ac- 
count, was now hastened by the barbarities he perpetrated in 
Travanebre. Velu Tambi, finding his cause lost, fled to the jungles 
with his brother, where lie was overtaken by his enemies in a 
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Bhagavati temple. To save himself from falling alive into the chapter ii. 
hands of his ciiomies, lio died by his own hands, but Macau-^^gJi^QY^* 

lay, not salisfled with this punishment, had the body of the 

fallen minister carried to Trivaudraiii and exposed upon a gib- 
bet in a prominent place. Lord Miiito “ condemned, in terms 
of merited repreliension, the vengeance wliich had pursued 
the crirnos of the Diwan beyond his life. The ends of justice 
and the purposes of public security wore attained, the Governor 
General remarked, by the death of tlic i)iwan, and the perse- 
cution of a vindictive policy, when the object of it had ceased 
to exist, was repugnant to the feelings of a common humanity 
and the principles of a civilised government *’. * Macaulay’s 
conduct as a soldier too merited and received as severe a con- 
demnation as his conduct as an administrator. Ho was ac- 
cordingly recalled, and his place was taken by Major (afterwards 
Colonel) H. M. Munro. The latter had in a preeminent degree 
all tlie qualities required for dealing successfully with a dilhcult 
and delicate situation— ability, energy, judgiueiit and sympathy ; 
and his name is still gratefully cherished throughout Travaiicorc 
and Cochin as that of a great benefactor. During the few 
months that intervened beeweeu the departure of Macaulay and 
the arrival of Munro, Dr. K. Macaulay, the Kesidency Surgeon, 
was in charge of the Itesidont’s duties as a temporary measure. 

The country was at that time in a very disturbed condition. State of the 
On the death of Eaja Kama Varmain 1805, the controlling 
authority became weakened by the ineptitude and incapacity 
of the rulers, and consequently lawlessness and corruption 
became rampant in the land. This state of things was consi- 
derably aggravated by the late insurrection. Such of the 
Nayars as had hitherto followed arms as a profession now found 
their occupation gone, and many of them formed themselves 
into small bands of dakaits and highwaymen and terrorised over 
the people throughout the State. Government officers of all 
grades became corrupt and mercenary, and preyed upon the 
country as lawlessly as the professed dakaits themselves. Ac- 
cording to Colonel Munro’s account, “ no description can produce 
an adequate impression of the tyranny, corruption and abuses 
of the system, full of activity and energy in everything mischie- 
vous, oppressive and infamous, but slow and dilatory to effect 
any purpose of humanity, mercy and justice. This body of 
public officers, united together on fixed principles of combina- 
tion and mutual support, resented a complaint against one of 
their number as an attack upon the whole. Their pay was vtry 
* Mill and Wilson’s History of British India, Vol. VII pp. 183-4. 
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C8APTEE II. small and never issued from the treasury, but supplied from seve- 
PREMACT^'^'*^^^ authorised exactions made by themselves. ^ On the part 

of the people, complaint was useless, redress hopeless ; they had 

only one remedy and that was bribery. This practice was unU 
versal, and it was one of the melancholy circumstances in the 
situation of the people that one of the greatest evils was 
necessarily resorted to as a good to mitigate the still more into- 
lerable grievances of injustice and oppression. Innocence was 
protected, justice obtained and right secured by bribes * To 
crown all, the State was financially in a hopeless state of embar- 
rassment. The total annual income of the State was only about 
five lakhs of rupees, out of which a subsidy of lakhs had to 
be paid annually to the Company and a war indemnity of six 
lakhs in instalments, so that there was hardly anything left for 
the maintenance of the royal family and the payment of the 
administrative establishments. It is no wonder therefore that 
at the time of Kunjikrishna Menon’s retirement the State was 
found to be in debt to the extent of six lakhs of rupees, besides 
the heavy arrears of subsidy and indemnity due to the Company. 

Col. Munro In those circumstances, Colonel Munro decided to take the 
administration into his own hands as the only means of restor- 
ing order and good government, and with the sanction of the 
Madras Clovernment and the cordial approval of the Uaja, as- 
sumed the duties of Diwan iu June 1812. He had in* the 
previous year assumed the Diwanship of Travancore, and the 
reasons given by him for taking such a step were equally appli» 
cable to Cochin. “I know no person in the country ” he said, 
'' qualified for the situation of Diwan, and the history of the tran- 
sactions in Travancore for the last ten years would not admit of 
my placing much confidence in the conduct of any Diwan that 
might be nominated to office, for of two Diwans appointed by 
the British influence during that period of time, one was 
guilty of open rebellion against its authority and the other 
of numerous instances of mismanagement and oppression, t 
It appears to be desirable that the office of Diwan should 
be discontinued and that the Kesidenb should superintend the 
administration of affairs, if that measure sliould be agreeable to 
the wishes of Her Highness the Rani and of the people. I had 
the best reasons for knowing that the measure would be highly 

* Appendix to the Keport of the Select Committee on the Affairs of the 
Kiist India Company, quoted in the Travancore State Manual, Vol. I, p. 461. 

• t Vein 1?ambi and Ummini Tambi. Their parts were played in Cochin by 
the Taliyat Aochau and Kunjikrishna Menon respectively. 
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acceptable to Her Highness^ and to a great majority of the chapter ir. 
people ; and its adoption was further recommended by a variety 
of considerations drawn from the past history and actual situa- 
tion of Travaucore. The history of this country exhibits a 
course of low intrigues, a jealous policy which could not be 
effectively suppressed under the administration of a Diwan ; 
and which might not only influence the Raja's conduct, but 
foster a spirit of turbulance and faction in the country. The 
administration of Travancore has been capricious, oppressive 
and cruel, and could not be radically corrected while it remain- 
ed in the hands of a person located under its operation and 
familiarised to its vices. The situation of the country, full of 
abuses, would be ameliorated, the attachment of the people 
secured, and future commotions prevented by the justice, moder- 
ation and humanity of an authority possessing the confidence 
of the Eani and acting under the immediate direction of the 
British Government 

* The task which Colonel Munro thus imposed on himself The Resident 
was one of no ordinary difficulty or magnitude, and this difficulty^*'^ 
was aggravated by his anxious solicitude to maintain the dig- 
nity and prestige of the Raja, He scrupulously refrained from 
overriding the authority of His Highness : no appointment 
was made by him without the latter's approval, and every 
detail of his measures was submitted to the palace for approval 
or information. To carry the Raja along with him in all his 
measures required the exercise of uncommon tact and patience 
on the part of the Resident, His Highness was well intention- 
ed and good-natured, but was also short-tempered, weak and 
vacillating. A profound Sanskrit scholar, he took more inte- 
rest in religious and philosophical studies and in composing 
Malayalam dramas than in the administration of the country. 

But his two consorts and a Namburi favourite, who jointly 
exercised great influence over him, constantly drew him out of 
the seclusion of bis study to help them in their schemes of self- 
aggrandisement, while the Swamiyar of the Sodaya Mutt, whom 
he revered with the zeal of a new convert, paid periodical visits 
to him to the detriment of the State's finances. With rare 
patience, the Colonel put up with, and gradually minimised, 
these aggravating demands on the crippled resources of the 
State, and at the same time succeeded in keeping the Raja in 
good humour. In all this work he was ably seconded by his 
brother-in-law Captain Blacker, who w^as appointed Assistant 
Resident in 1813. During the four years the latter held this 
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CHAPTER II. office, he was placed in direct charge of the administration of 
®p^™®^|^’Cochin under the Eesident’s orders, with Prahlada Eau and 

afterwards Nanjappayya as his agent or personal assistant. 

Suppression The suppression of lawlessness and corruption first engag- 
°and^orrup-*^®^ Eesident’s attention. He stationed detachments of the 
tion. subsidiary force in a dozen different places in the State, and 
organised a police force to assist them in hunting down highway 
robbers and dakaits. Several sharp encounters took place bet- 
ween these forces and the outlaws, in which many lives were 
lost ; those who were captured were, after a summary trial 
before the Eesident or his Assistant, hanged in front of the 
houses of their chief victims. Munro and Blacker went on cir- 
cuit throughout the length and breadth of the land with their 
ollice establishments and military guard with a view to enquire 
personally into the condition of the country and its people, to 
punish and overawe the lawless and to sooth and encourage tlieir 
victims. Wherever the Colonel was encamped, he assembled the 
chief men of the place before him, and enquired into their wants 
and grievances and into the conduct of the local officers. If 
after a summary enquiry he was satisfied that any such officer 
was guilty of corruption and oppression, a severe corporal punish- 
ment was then and there inflicted on him, the Colonel himself 
often wielding the cat-o'-nine-tails. The officers so punished 
were not dismissed from the service, but were allowed to continue 
in office with an admonition to mend their ways and work in a 
different spirit. Several officers, who carried to their graves these 
marks of correction on their back, afterwards rose to prominent 
positions in the service. These rough and ready methods were 
fully justified by the results achieved ; order and discipline 
were restored among the officers, and security of life and pro- 
perty ensured throughout the country, to an extent unknown 
for several years past. 

Administra- The Karyakars, who were placed in charge of Taluks when 
ti\o rc orms. chiefs were divested of their administrative powers, had 
hitherto combined in themselves all the functions of govern- 
ment. They were not only revenue and executive officers but . 
were Munsiffs, Sub-Magistrates and Police Inspectors, They were 
now divested of their judicial and police powers, and their duties 
were confined to the collection of revenue. For the proper ad- 
ministration of justice, two subordinate courts were established 
at Tripunittura and Trichur in J 812 , each presided over by a 
Hindu and a Christian J udge and a Sastri, and a Huzur Court 
presidtid over by four Judges including the Diwan. Justice was 
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to be administered according to the Dharma Sastrami the cus- chapter ii. 
toms and usages of the country, but a simple code was 

acted for the guidance of the judges in the matter of procedure. 

A force of Police or Tannadars was organised and placed under 
TannaNaiks,.ouefor each Taluk, the supervision over the Naiks 
being vested in an officer attached to theHuzur under the desig- 
nation of Uaroga. These Tannadars had the duties of the 
modern police and preventive forces combined in them. Court 
fees began to be levied according to a definite scale, and stamped 
cadjans were introduced for engrossing documents. Between 
1812 and 1816, a large number of Proclamations and Hukm- 
namas was issued, defining the duties and powers of judicial, 
police and other officers. A definite scale of pay was established 
in the place of the indefinite exactions which the officers had 
hitherto been authorised to make, and some provision was also 
made for granting pensions to retired officers. Several of the 
vexatious imposts wliich pressed heavily on particular individuals 
or classes, and transit duties on grain and food stuffs, were abo- 
lished, and all arrears of revenue which remained uncollected 
till 1809 were relinquished. Several roads and bridges weje 
constructed, though of a primitive pattern, and a largo number 
of Sirkar buildings, which had through the neglect of years 
fallen into a dilapidated condition, were repaired or recon- 
structed. 

The system of farming land revenue, customs and forests, and 

which had hitherto been in force, was abolished, and Sirkar * 
officers were appointed to collect these revenues dii’ectly. Vigor- 
ous measures were taken to extract large quantities of teak 
departmentally, while junglewood «and minor forest produce 
were allowed to be removed by the people on payment of duty 
at the Chaukai (inland customs) stations. Preventive measures 
were taken to minimise the smuggling of tobacco and pepper 
which were articles of Sirkar monopoly, and salt was also 
made a monopoly article. The Devasvains and Uttupuras 
(religious and charitable institutions), which had in recent 
years been grossly mismanaged, were placed on a satisfactory 
footing, and a definite scale of expenditure was laid down for 
their maintenance. An account department was organised and 
a system of accounts introduced, similar to the one then obtain- 
ing in the Company’s territories. Thirty-three vernacular 
schools were established, one in each Pravritti, with a view to 
turn out a number of young men fit to be entertained as writers 
and accountants under the Sirkar. The successful carrying out 
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CHATTER 11 . of these measures obviously involved an immense deal of labour 

Hritish SU"* 

PREMACY, and difficulty, but Colonel Munro and Captain Blacker had the 

satisfaction of seeing their labours bear excellent fruit. The 

land revenue rose fromEs. 2,85,000 in 1811-12 toRs. 3,27,000 in 
181(5-7, tobacco from 21,000 to 157,000, customs from 25,000 to 

35.000, salt from 2,000 to 63,000 and forest from 10,000 to 

02.000, and the total revenue from 4,96,000 to 7,55,000. The 
Raja’s Government was thus enabled during these seven years 
to pay off all arrears of subsidy and war indemnity * and also 
the major portion of the debts due to private parties, and His 
Highness expressed his immense satisfaction at these achieve- 
ments in a remarkable letter to the Governor-General. “ Since 
Colonel John Munro was appointed Resident in my country in 
the year 1811 ”, he said, that gentleman has by his indefati- 
gable exertions and vigilance rescued me from an ocean of debt 
in which I w\as unfortunately involved by the corrupt and 
treacherous conduct of my ministers, and has enabled myself, 
my family and my subjects now to live happy and unconcerned, 
which favourable circumstance I cannot in justice avoid bring- 
ing to the notice of your Lordship in Council ”, 

^subftidy^^ In the above letter, His Highness, after recounting in de- 
tail the great services rendered by Munro and Blacker, pro- 
ceeded to point out how little the State was able to stand the 
strain of the large subsidy it had to pay, notwithstanding the 
great improvements effected by these gentlemen in its finances. 
“The country is extremely small, and its finances very limited, 
wherefore the land revenue of the whole country, if well looked 
after, will but afford with difficulty Rs. 3,10,000 per annum, 
which, wdth the uncertain income realised from the sale of 
tobacco, salt, timber, etc., will with every care but make the 
total finances of tlie State amount to Rs. 0,50,000 per annum, 
from which, when the subsidy, the disbursement on account of 
Devasvams, charitable institutions, servants, and other indis- 
pensable charges are paid, your Lordship in Council will 
perceive what a very small sum will remain for the maintenance 
of myself and family, wherefore I beg that your Lordship in 
Council will be pleased, in consideration of my being a very 


* For paying the war iiideiniiitv, the surplus income of thePaliyat Acchan’s 
estate, after paying Rs. 15,000 a year for the maintenance of the family, was utilis- 
ed by Colonel ^funro for several years. That geutlemaii was for restoring to the 
family si^ch portion of the estate as would yield Rs, 15, (XX) annually and confis- 
cating the rest to the Sirkar. But the Madras Government ordered the restoration 
of the whole estate in 1820. 
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ancient ally of the British nation, to reduce the amount of the chapter n. 
present subsidy according to the limits of the present finances 
of the country, and thus put me on an equal footing with the 
neighbouring allied thrones of Travancore and Mysore This 
reasonable and earnest representation was strongly supported 
by Colonel Munro, and the Supreme Government was pleased 
to reduce the subsidy to two lakhs of rupees from 1818. 

The anomalous position of Christians, Jews and Konkanis Juriadwtion 
attracted the early attention of Colonel Munro, and on his re- tians, etc. 
presentation the British Government gave up in 1814 all control 
over the Christians, etc., residing in Travancore and Cochin, To 
safeguard the interests of the Christians, however, Colonel Munro 
appointed a Christian judge in each of the Courts, and also 
conferred on them a fair proportion of appointments in the 
revenue department. This excellent arrangement was however 
met by the Christians in a very hostile spirit ; they refused to 
submit to the Baja’s authority and to pay the taxes due by 
them, and consequently fre<piout riots and disturbances took 
place. In course of time however they became reconciled to 
the new arrangement, and never gave any trouble since Munro's 
time. The question of jurisdiction over Vaniyans was not con- 
sidered at this time, probably through oversight. They w^ere 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Cochin Sirkar only in 18;ir). 

Having thus placed the administration on a satisfactory foot- The first 
ing, Colonel Munro wished to be relieved from the arduous task 
of supervising the details of the administration, and represented 
to the Baja the desirability of appointing a Diwaii to carry on 
the administration on the lines laid down by him. The choice 
was left entirely to His Highness, and the latter selected for 
the appointment one on whom Munro^s own choice would have 
fallen, Nanjappayya, a native of Coimbatore. He was accord- 
ingly appointed Diwan in February 1818. Nanjappayya was 
a shrewd, tactful and energetic officer, and had already ac- 
quired considerable official experience under British officers of 
exceptional ability. He was at first attached to the Joint Com- 
mission appointed for the Settlement of Malabar, and was 
afterwards drafted by Colonel Munro into his own service 
when he was appointed Besident in Travancore and Cochin. He 
made himself very useful to the Colonel in carrying out his 
measures, and did good service to both the States. He had 
thus deserved well by Travancore, Cochin and the Company’s 
Government, and all the three Governments rewarded his ser- 
vices by substantial gifts. About a year after Nanjappayya’s 
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CHAPTEB II. appointment, he was to his great grief and disappointment 

counsel and support of Colonel Munro, as 
— the latter retired from the service early in 1819. Munro’sname 
is still a household word throughout Travancore and Cochin, 
and common folk love to talk of the wonderful achievements 
of the great sahib. But for his strenuous and untiring labours 
for ten long years and his whole-hearted devotion to his self- 
imposed duty, Travancore and Cochin would in all proba- 
bility have long ago ceased to be feudatory States. Munro^s 
successor, Colonel McDowall, died within a year of his appoint- 
ment, and was succeeded by Colonel Newall. Nanjappayya 
received the cordial support of both these officers, who found in 
him a truly valuable public servant 

Nanjap^iy- Nanjappayya's administration was cliaracterised by con- 
tration!*"^ siderable vigour and usefulness. He closely and efficiently 
supervised the working of every branch of the administration 
and dealt severely with erring and indolent subordinates. He 
constantly toured through the country and personally looked 
into the wants and grievances of the people. His first act— an 
act which gave great satisfaction to the royal fainly and the 
people generally — was the re-establishniont of th(i seventy water- 
pandals, and five out of the eight Uttupuras, which were 
abolished in ISIO by Colonel Macaulay. He then remodelled 
the judicial administration, the two subordinate Courts being 
supplanted by the Zilla Courts of Trichur and Anjikaimal, and 
the Huzur Court by the Appeal Court, and a more detailed code 
of civil and criminal procedure was passed. The designation 
of Karyakar and Tirumukham was changed into Tahsildai 
and Samprati respectively, and fuller instructions were is- 
sued for their guidance. A new abkari system was introduced, 
by which the revenue from this source more than doubled, and 
arrangements were made to import salt from Bombay and Goa 
every year to supplement the locally manufactured supply, which 
was becoming increasingly inadequate. An European ofiScer, 
Lieutenant Lethbridge, w'as appointed Superintendent of the 
Forest department, and the working of this department Was 
reduced to some sort of system. Several lakhs of teak seeds 
were sown in all the forests, of which nearly one-half were re- 
ported to have grown into vigorous plants in Nanjappayya’s 
life time. Vaccination was introduced into all the Taluks, and 
the Civil Surgeon of British Cochin was appointed ex-oflBcio 
Darhar Physician and Superintendent of Vaccination. An 
English missionary. Rev. J. Dawson, opened a dispensary and 
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an English school at Mattancheri under the auspices ofcHApTEBii, 
Nanjappayya, who supported it with all the weight of his PCi^-^pbemacy!* 
sonal influence and with a substantial pecuniary grant from the — 
Sirkar. Slave owners had hitherto the privilege of punishing 
their slaves without the intervention of Sirkar officers ; such 
punishments were made penal by a Proclamation issued in 
1821. There were several old-standing boundary disputes be- 
tween Travancore and Cochin, on which correspondence had 
been going on for several years. On the suggestion of Colonel 
Newall, the two Diwans met at Qiiilon in 1824, and after a 
conference of several days, succeeded in settling most of the 
disputes amicably. 

The most important measure with which Nanjappayya’s Revenuo 
name is associated was the Survey and Settlement of wet lands, 
known as the Kandezliuth of 996 M. E. There had been several 
unsystematic and piecemeal settlements on previous occasions, 
but this was the first systematic settlement embracing all the 
wet lands in the State. A Hukm-nama was issued in 1821, giving 
detailed instructions regarding the iiiauner in which lands were 
to be measured and assessed and the claims of the holders to 
be settled, and an adequate stall was entertained under a Settle- 
ment Superintendent to carry out the operations. Nanjappayya 
took stringent measures to check malpractices on the part of 
the Settlement officers. He constantly visited the tracts where 
settlement operations were going on with a view to enquire 
personally into complaints, and officers suspected of corruption 
were summarily dismissed or suspended then and there. A 
committee composed of experienced revenue officers was ap- 
pointed to enquire into and report on settlement complaints, 
and the Diwan himself passed final orders on these reports. 

The whole 'work was carried out in three years, and the accounts 
then prepared formed the basis of the land revenue admiuistra* 
tion of the State for over eighty years. These accounts may 
perhaps be considered complicated and cumbrous, but they 
were never found to be wanting in completeness or accuracy for 
practical purposes *. a sure indication of the intelligence and 
thoroughness with which the work was carried out. 

Nanjappayya died in April 1825 after a successful admini-^^an^sha. 
stration of over seven years, and was succeeded by Seshagiri death of the 
Rau, who had been the Diwan Peishkar for the past three Baja, 
years. The new Diwan was a man of very mediocre abilities 
and attainments, but was thoroughly honest and straightfor- 
ward. His highest aim was to conduct the routine administra- 
tion of the State satisfactorily, but even in this he was not 
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very successful. Owing to the weakness of his control over 
subordinates, and to the unceasing demands from the palace 
for money to satisfy the favourites and their dependents, 
whose intrigues had hitherto been held in check more or 
less successfully by the diplomacy and skillful management of 
Nanjappayya, the finances of the State gradually drifted into 
an unsatisfactory condition. The subsidy kists were not paid 
with regularity, and the salaries of Sirkar officers were always 
in arrears for several months. While things were in this con- 
dition, the Raja died in August 1828 and was succeeded by his 
nephew Bama Varma. The latter hated the consorts of his pre- 
decessor, probably with good reason, and one of his first acts was 
to stop the handsome allowances which had been settled upon 
them. Good old Sesjiagiri Ban looked upon this as an unjust and 
unfeeling act and protested against it, but without success. He 
then appealed to the Resident and the Madras Government on 
the subject, whereupon the latter ordered that the allowances 
should not be discontinued. This act of treason, as it was 
termed, on the part of the Diwan made him obnoxious to the 
Raja, and intrigues and cabals against him became the order of 
the day. Every act of his was represented to the Resident and 
the Madras Government in the worst possible light, and peti- 
tions containing unfounded allegations against the Diwan were 
constantly presented to those authorities, till at last the Madras 
Goveniment to prevent a deadlock in the administration consent- 
ed to his removal. With a clear conscience and a broken heart, 
Seshagiri Bau left the State in April 1880 with a curse on 
his lips. 

Edatnana Sankara Menon, wlio was appointed to succeed 
Seshagiri Bau, was as mediocre a man as liis predecessor, 
but was as unscrupulous as the latter was honest. He had 
however a genixis for intrigue, by the exercise of which 
he rose step by step to this high position. As early as 
1820, Nanjappayya informed the Resident that “ this Sankara 
Menon is an intriguer, but 1 shall take good care that he 
does not do anything that is improper in the management of 
the Sirkar affairs ”. He did take good care in his time and that 
with complete success, but honest Seshagiri Bau was no match 
for the veteran intriguer, and was therefore easily supplanted 
by him. Having thus reached the height of his ambition, 
Sankara Menon devoted all his energy and attention to the 
achievement of the one great aim that he had always had in 
view, the enrichment of himself, his relatives and his dependents 
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at the expense of the Sirkar and the people. From most chaptrbii. 
of the offices in which facilities existed for peculation, he 
ally removed the existing incumbents on some frivolous pre- 
text or other, and these places were filled up by his relatives 
and dependents. The latter were allowed complete freedom 
to help themselves to any Sirkar money in their possession 
and any largesses obtainable from private parties. The admini- 
stration thus became corrupt to the core, and the country began 
to seethe with discontent. The salaries of public servants 
were paid only at long and irregular intervals, and that too not 
in money but in vile tobacco and filthy salt, while the subsidy 
was in arrears for more than a year. Several petitions signed 
by large numbers of people of all classes were repeatedly ad- 
dressed to the Resident, Colonel Cadogan, complaining of the 
many unjust and oppressive acts of the Diwan, but that gentle- 
man took no notice whatever of them. At last, a represen- 
tative deputation consisting of several respectable Brahmans, 

Nayars and Native Christians waited upon the Governor at 
Oottaeamund in April 1834 with a memorial containing specific 
charges of corruption and oppression against the Diwan, where- 
upon the Madras Government ordered the Resident to institute 
enquiries into his conduct. Mr. Casamajor, the first civilian 
Resident in I’ravancore and Cochin, who had taken Colonel 
Cadogan’s place about this time, lost no time in making a preli- 
minary enquixy, when he was satisfied that the allegations 
against the Diwan were quite well founded. Sankara Menon 
was accordingly placed under suspension, and a committee was 
appointed, with the first Judge of the Appeal Court as Presi- 
dent, to make a more minute investigation. An examination 
of the accounts clearly showed that the Diwan was guilty of 
embezzlement to the e.xtent of over a lakh of rupees, besides 
the several sums misappropriated by his relatives and friends. 

Sankara Menon was therefore criminally prosecuted, but only 
on one of the counts, his embezzlements in the Salt depart- 
ment ; he was found guilty and sentenced to five years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. All his property was confiscated and sold, and 
almost the whole amount misappropriated by him was recover- 
ed by the sale. As Sankara Menon was then suffering from a 
serious malady, the Raja ordered his release as an act of mercy 
after a few months’ imprisonment. 

Venkitasubbayya, who succeeded Sankara Menon towards ^ Diwan 
the end of 1835, was a man of ability and integrity. Unlike his subbayya, 
two immediate predecessors, he had received a fair English 
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Bhitish\u ^ varied oflScial training. After serving the 

TKEMACY. Company’s Government in several capacities for about fifteen 
years, he joined the Cochin service as the Palace Daroga during 
Nanjappayya’s administration. He enjoyed the friendship and 
confidence of that officer, and rendered him valuable service by 
smoothing over his difiiculties with the palace. On the eleva- 
tion of Sankara Menon to the Diwanship, he was appointed 
Diwan Peishkar, and during the black quinquennium that fol- 
lowed, he scrupulously refrained from taking any part in the 
peculations of his chief or in the agitations against him. He 
deservedly enjoyed the confidence and respect of the then Kaja 
as well as that of his predecessor, and after closely watching 
his administration for about a year, the Resident Major General 
Fraser, who succeeded Mr. Casamajor early in 1830, was ** en- 
tirely satisfied with the zeal, integrity and careful jitteiition 
with which ho performed the numerous and important duties of 
his office, and had no doubt that under his administration the 
affairs of the Sirkar would be well conducteAl and the latent 
resources of the country brought into further activity”. 

Vcnkitasubbayya^s administration of live years was marked 
by the introduction of several useful reforms. In his first year 
four elaborate Regulations were passed witli a view to bring the 
administration of justice into line with that of the Company’s 
territories. The first of these Regulations was for extending 
the jurisdiction of the Courts, and it also enacted more elaborate 
provisions relating to the procedure of the civil courts than 
those contained in the Hukm-namas of Captain Blacker and 
Nanjappayya. The second w^as for the guidance of the Appeal 
Court, while by the third the Tahsildars of the several Taluks 
were also appointed police officers, and the ultimate supervision 
over magisterial and police duties was vested in the Diwan. The 
fourth Regulation constituted the Zilla Courts the criminal 
courts of the respective Zillas, and appointed the J udges of the 
Appeal Court circuit judges for the disposal of sessions cases. 
These Regulations contained several provisions of a miscellane- 
ous nature, such as those relating to the scale of court fees, 
limitation of suits, protection of Sirkar monopolies, cattle tres- 
pass, weights and measures, etc. Two years later, another 
Regulation was passed, by which a stamp duty was for the first 
time imposed on documents evidencing sale, mortgage, etc. 
These Regulations formed the groundwork of all subsequent 
judicial legislation in Cochin. 

Revenue ami A survey and settlement of gardens, similar to those of 

agriculture. lands ill 1)90 M. E., were carried out in 1837 — 38 under the 
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Diwan's personal supervision, and a large number of taxable OHAFrHRii. 
trees which were planted since the settlement 1808 wore brought 
to book. The forest department, which had relapsed into its — 
former condition since the retirement of Lieutenant Lethbridge 
in 1823, was placed on a more satisfactory footing: an European 
officer, Mr. J. Kohlholf, was appointed Conservator of Forests, 
and an elaborate set of rules was drawn up to regulate the 
working of the department. In the matter of agricultural im- 
provements, Venkitasubbayya was an enthusiast. During his 
periodical tours he used to assemble the leading ryots in his 
camp and to lecture them on the importance of introducing im- 
proved methods of agricullure and the cultivation of new crops. 

He opened experimental gardens in 15rnakulani, Trichur and 
Chittur, where different varieties of cotton, indigo, coffee, 
sugar-cane, potato, cumbu and cholam, were cultivated, and he 
distributed large quantities of cotton seeds and tens of thousands 
, of coffee plants annually among the ryots for experimental culti- 
vation. Venkitasubbayya’s endeavours bore fruit in the Chittur 
'J’aluk, where the cultivation of cotton, cumbu, cholam, etc., 
l)ecame popular, but they failed in the other Taluks owing per- 
haps to the unsuitability of the soil or, as he would have it, the 
oonservatiam and want of enterprise of the people. At his 
instance, several Europeans opened coffee plantations by the 
side of the Alway and Chalakudi rivers. Their attempts evi- 
dently failed, as no vestiges of those plantations are now to 
be found. 

In 1836 Venkitasubbayya thoroughly reorganised his own Sundry ro 
office, and made it a far more efficient supervising agency than f"*’*”**- 
it had ever been before. The English branch of the office was 
placed under a young and energetic European officer, Mr. ,T. S. 

Vernedo, who, though born in Cochin, was educated in England. 

The English letters, which emanated from the Diwan’s 
office during the twenty-eight years he was in charge of the 
branch, w'ere in point of style and matter such as would not do 
discredit to an office even in these times. The vernacular schools 
which were established in all the Pravrittis by Colonel Munro 
were abolished as they were found to be doing no good ; a bet- 
ter organised vernacular school was opened at the head-quarters 
of each Taluk, and an English school was established at Tri- 
chur and another at Mattancheri, and an English tutor was 
appointed for the education of the princes. Restrictions were 
imposed in 1809 on the manufacture and use of fire-arms and 
ammunition, which made the destruction of wild animals almost 
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CHAPTKR II. impossible. They therefore increased creatlv in numbers and 
British Su- o ► 

I'KEMACY. began latterly to do great damage to men, cattle and crops. 

These restrictions were accordingly removed in 1837, and a 

scale of rewards was sanctioned for the destruction of wild 
animals. 

Venkitasub- Veiikitasubbayya enjoj^ed the full confidence of the Raja 
"•’“'bv whom he was appointed Diwan, and received his cordial 
the luja. support 111 all his attempts to improve the administration of 
the State. But His Highness’ death, which took place in 
October I8H8, interrupted the happy relations between the Raja 
and the Diwan. His successor Raja Rama Varrna, who had 
before his accession to the miisnad cordially liked Vekitasiib- 
bayya, now began to hate him as cordially. When he was on 
his death-bed, the late Raja sent for the Diwan and the Diwan 
.Peishkar, and expressed to them his wishes in regard to the 
provision to be made for the maintenance of his wife and child- 
ren. These wishes the Diwan communicated to His Highness’ 
successor as well as to the Resident, but the former positively 
refused to sanction the payment of any amount on account of 
his predecessor’s (‘onsort. The Diwan however was as posi- 
tively resolved to see that the wishes expressed on his death-liod 
by his deceased master were faithfully carried out. After a 
lengthy correspondence between His Highness, the Diwan and 
the Resident, the c|uestion was rc'ferred for the orders of the 
Government of Madras, wlio decided that “an allowance should 
he made by the Raja from his private treasury of Rs. 2,527 -1-9 
annually, as recommended by the Dewan Vencata Soohiah, 
for the support of the consort and her children in addition to 
the income Avhicli the landed property, etc., in her possession 
yielded”. I'he controversy thus closed by the di'cision of the 
Madras Government made the Diwan very obnoxious to the 
Raja, and the latter began to demand persistently and with 
eventual success the removal of Veiikitasubbayya from the office 
of Diwan on the sole ground of His Highness’ personal dislike 
for him. 

Veiikit isub- Veiikitasubbay va’s retirement provoked the discussion of a 

bayya’s ro- constitutional question of great interest and importance. He 
tireiiient. admittedly an upright and competent officer, but he was per- 
sonally obnoxious to the Raja and should for this sole reason be 
removed from his office. This was the plain issue raised by 
His Highness, and on it a protracted correspondence ensued. 
The Madras Government finally pronounced the following 
decision “The Right Honorable the Governor in Council 
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has already signified his wish that the Cochin State CHAPXpitJi. 
should not be deprived of the valuable services of the Dewan premacy. 
Vencata Soobiah, to whose qualifications both Major General ^ 
Fraser and Captian Douglas have borne favourable testimony, 
but if His Highness the Rajah cannot overcome his repugnance 
to the Dewan, and still insists on his removal from office, the 
Right Honorable the Governor in Council will no longer 
oppose it, provided the Dewan Peishkar Shungra Warrier be . , 

appointed to succeed as Dewan'’. When however these pro- 
ceedings reached the Court of Directors, they disapproved of the ^ 

action of the Madras Government. “We regret to find”, they 
said, “that you have withdrawn your opposition to the wish of 
the Rajah of Cochin for the dismissal of the Dewan Vencata 
Soobiah and that his services have consequently been dispensed 
with. The Rajah’s, objection to that individual appears to have 
been groundless, and so long as the Resident is authorised 
actively to interfere in the administration of tliis State, it is of 
importance that the minister should be a person in whom he 
can confide and should know himself not to be liable to removal 
while he performs, his duty”. But Venkitasubbayya retired on 
pension long before the receipt of this communication. 

The retirement of Venkitasubbayya was delayed for sev^eral Appointment 
months after the receipt of the orders of the Madras Govern- 
ment by an unforeseen difficulty. To use the words of Captain 
Douglas, who succeeded General Fraser as Resident in 
“that, in accordance with the decision contained in the first 
paragraph of the extract (from the Minutes of Consultation above 
quoted) and with His Highness’ wishes, the situation of the 
Dewan was offered by me to the present Dewan Teishkar Shun- 
gra Warrier, who however, being aware tliat the principal cause 
of His Highness’ displeasure to his present Dew^anw^as that lie 
recommended a certain amount as provision for the Netiar 
Ainmah (consorrj of the late Haja, which amount of provision 
was approved by the Resident Major General Fraser and the 
acting Resident Captain Douglas, as also finally by the Govern- 
ment, the whole of which proceeding he, the Dewan Peishkar, 
was cognisant of and consulted on, that the same reasons of 
displeasure which appear to His Highness to exist towards the 
present Dewan must be equally applicable to himself, and that 
he would therefore, if the Resident approve of it, desire to de- 
cline undertaking the duties of the office with this difficulty to 
contend against. I have altogether recognised and approved 
of the justness of these objections, and it will not therefore be 

W 
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^ADMiNi^^ possible to give present effect to His Highness’ wishes for the 
8TRATIVK removal of the present Dewan This difficulty however was 
Pr ogre ss, finally overcome by His Highness declaring positively that 
his displeasure did not extend to Sankara Variyar and that 
he had full confidence in the latter. Venkitasubbayya accord- 
ingly delivered over charge of the office of Diwan to Sankara 
Variyar on the 20th January 1840 * 


Sankara 
Variyar’ s 
antocodonts. 


Sankara Variyar’s administration marks a new era in the 
history of Cochin. It was he that laid the foundation of what 
may be called modern administration, and it was in his time 
that Cochin for the first time received recognition as a well 
governed State. The history of the State since this period is 
one of administrative progress. Born in January 1797 of very 
poor parents in an obscure village near Trichur and after re- 
ceiving a fairly good education in Sanskrit, he went to Erna- 
kulam, when a lad of seventeen, to seek his fortune. After 
many fruitless attempts for two weary years to obtain a liveli- 
hood, he was appointed in his nineteenth year to a petty clerk- 
sliip in the Appeal Court, from which he was transferred a year 
later to the Diwan’s office. Here, his bright intelligence, capa- 
city for work and business-like habits soon attracted the notice 
of Nanjappayya, and he became the favourite and confidential 
clerk of that Diwan and accompanied him everywhere. He 
was rapidly advanced in the service, and when only twenty-four 
years of age he was promoted to the office of Head liayasaiu 
(head of the correspondence department) in the Diwan’s office, 
which w as then a position of trust and responsibility. He held 
this office for eleven years, during which he devoted all his 
leisure hours to the study of English. He w’as then promoted 
to the office; of Huzur Sheristadar and three years later to that 
of Diw^an Peishkar. Soon after his appointment as Sheristadar, 
he was drafted to the llesident’s office by Mr. Casamajor, as he 


* Veiikitasubbayya scttlud down in Trichinopoly after bis retirement and 
enjoyed his pension for ncsarly ten years. The following farewell letter to hun 
from (’aptaiii Douglas may prove of some interest to the reader : — “ The situa- 
tion of Dewan, always one of anxiety and r(‘fpuring both unceasing assiduity 
and uncompromising integrity, has heem to you partieiilarly dithcAilt from the 
avowed and unswerving and. 1 must add, unjustifiable hostility with which your 
|K‘rson and >our acts have been viewed by the Rajah of Coehin, and it is greatl\ 
to your honour that, in all His }figlme.ss’ applications for your removal from 
office, there has not been assigned a single reason or means of casting a shadow 
of blame on the excellent clijlractev given you by my predecessor ^hijor Clcneral 
Fraser, to ad^l to which my own concurring testimony is the object of the present 
letter. ” . j 
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wanted by him an intelligent, experienced and English know- 
ing native officer to consult on matters relating to Travancore sthativk 
and Cochin. He served in this capacity for nearly eight years 
under three Eesidents, all of whom entertained a high opinion 
of his ability and integrity, and marked him out for the Diwan- 
ship at the next vacancy, for we find Major General Fraser 
writing thus to Venkitasubbayya soon after the latter’s appoint- 
ment as Diwan : — “ It is most gratifying to me to be able to 
express the high opinion I entertain of his (Sankara Variyar’s) 
ability and intelligence, which are eminently useful to myj^elf 
as well as the Sircar, and promise to render him at all times 
a most useful and valuable servant of the State 

Sankara Variyar appears from the records of his time and 
from the accounts of his contemporaries to have been a man of 
sturdy independence, boundless energy, untiring industry and 
a glowing enthusiasm, and his long administration of seventeen 
years was crowded with solid achievements in all departments# 

They are however too numerous to be detailed within the space 
at my disposal ; their general features alone will therefore be 
referred to here. While every detail of the administration re- 
ceived his personal attention, his energy was mainly devoted to 
the larger and more important functions of government — the 
proper regulation of finance, the execution of useful public works, 
the expansion of trade and agriculture and the suppression 
of grave crimes. Throughout his administration he enjoyed 
two great advantages ; he was well served by his subordinates 
and he was cordially supported by the Eesident. His subordi- 
nates of all grades, to whom he was discriminatingly considerate, 
caught something of his energy and enthusiasm, and served 
him with a loyalty and zeal never known before. Within a 
few months of Sankara Variyar's appointment, Colonel Maclean, 
the Resident, died, and was succeeded by General Cullen, who 
was as distinguished as a scientific observer as he was as a 
soldier and administrator. Throughout Sankara Variyar’s 
administration, the General gave all the advice, encouragement 
and support he could to one whom he described as “ the pre- 
sent most excellent Dewan of Cochin, by far the most indepen- 
dent, upright, zealous and successful minister that the Circar 
have ever possessed 

The financial condition of Cochin had always hitherto been Financiali 
more or less unsatisfactory : the State had for a long time been 
leading a hand-to-mouth existence. The receipts of each month 
were generally expended before its close, and there was hardly 
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tHAPTERii. any money in the treasury at any time. The Sirkar officers 
strative irregular intervals, and that too only 

Progress, partly in money, the rest being in the monopoly articles of 
tobacco, pepper and salt. Matters improved considerably in 
the time of Venkitasubbayya ; it was bis boast that in his time 
no officer’s salary was ever more than two or three months in 
arrears. Under such circumstances, public improvements re- 
quiring any large outlay of money were obviously impossible, 
and Sankara Variyar’s attention therefore was first devoted to 
the improvement of the finances of the State. He found that 
their unsatisfactory conditi' n was due not to the inadequacy of 
the receipts to meet all the normal charges but to the collection 
being lax and the expenditure being unregulated, and accord- 
ingly he took effective measures to ensure promptitude in the 
collection of revenue and the adjustment of accounts, and to 
prevent w^asteful expenditure and leakage of funds. Ho suc- 
^ceeded so well that within a few' months of his taking charge 
the subsidy kists and the salaries of officers began to be paid 
wholly in money and as regularly as they are in ourowm times, 
.and though he began his administration w'ith only Es. 871 in 
the treasury, his second financial year closed witii a balance of 
nearly a bikh and a half of rupees, of which a lakh was at once 
invested in Company’s securities. The successful management 
of the finances thus commenced was continued uninterruptedly 
throughout his administration, so that at the time of Sankara 
Variyar’s death there was a balance of two lakhs of rupees in 
the treasury and nine lakhs in Company’s securities. This 
success was not achieved by the imposition of any new or addi- 
tional taxes or by stinting expenditure on public improvements; 
on the other hand, he signalised almost every year of his admi- 
nistration as much by large outlays on public works and other 
improvements as by the abolition of some vexatious impost or 
other. 

Public works. The importance of public works as a factor in the develop- 
ment of the country was not properly realised by any of San- 
kara Variyar’s predecessors. Before his time public works 
meant merely the construction and repair of pagodas, palaces 
and public offices, and a few cliiras or embankments tor the 
protection of agriculture. There was then no carriage road in 
any part of the State ; for want of suitable bridges and culverts, 
and causeways across paddy flats, wheeled traffic was impossible 
and unknown. But the first six or seven years of Sankara 
Variyar’s administration effected a complete transformation in 
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this respect. By vigorously pursuing a carefully laid out chapter m 
programme of public works, the country was covered with a strative 
net-work of roads with massive and substantial bridges and Progress. 
culverts. All the great roads in the State (nearly 70 per cent, 
of the existing length), all the great bridges except the one at * 
Shoranur, and all the travellers’ bungalows except those at 
Ernakiilam and Nemmara were constructed during this short 
period. Over twenty small Chatrams were built in suitable places 
for the convenience of travellers, but these gradually came to 
be occupied solely by Bairagis. The improvement of water 
communication also engaged the Diwan^s attention during this 
period ’ By the construction of the Aranattukara canal and 
the deepening of the Edaturutti canal boat traffic was for the 
first time rendered possible between Ernakulam and Trichur 
throughout the year, and by the construction of the Tevera- 
Kundanur canal the distance by water between Ernakulam and 
Tripunittura was reduced by more than one half. All these 
works., while in progress, were constantly inspected by General 
Cullen and Sankara Vari}^, and may in fact be said to have 
been carried out under their personal supervision.* When most 
of thesfe works were completed, the Diwan turned his attention 
to projects of irrigation with a view to bring under cultivation 
extensive tracts. df lands which were then lying waste. A large 
number of the majority of those now in existence, were 

constructed during the middle period of his administration, 
either for the storage of water or for the prevention of the 
ingress of salt water, and th(3se chiras have been the means of 
bringing thousands of acres of waste land under cultivation. 

During the last years of his administration, the Mulattara 
irrigation project was taken up ; this work was nearing com- 
pletion at the time of his death. Most of the large public tanks 
in Trichur, Tripunittura, Chittur and other places, with their 
substantial revetments and bathing ghats, also owe their exis- 
tence to this Diwan. 

* Sankara Variyar’s administration fortunately synchronised with that of 
^Ir. Conolly in Malabar, where that period was marked by great road-making 
activity. Consequently, when a road was constructed in Cochin or Malabar up 
to the frontier, the work was readily taken up by the other party concerned, and 
the road was continued up. to some trunk road. Wheeled traffic was established 
between Coimbatore and Trichur for the first time in 1844. When one fine morning 
twelve bullock carts laden with goods from Coimbatore arrived at Trichur, whefc 
^most people had not seen such a conveyance before, there was by all accounts 
more excitement in the. place than when the railway train firsj; passed through it 
■fifty-eight years later. 
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CHAPTSB n. Sankara Variyar had not much faith in his predecessor’s 
sTOAn^ schemes for agricultural improvement ; he seems to have looked 
Proobess. upon them as the fads of a theorist. He turned his attention 
Agri^ture*® more practical scheme of extending agriculture by 
and trade, bringing waste lands under cultivation, and we have seen what 
means he employed to achieve this end. It is not possible to 
say exactly what extent of land was newly brought under culti- 
vation by his irrigation projects : it must have considerably 
exceeded thirty thousand acres. As for trade, Sankara Vari- 
yar did much for its expansion not only by extending and 
improving the means of communication but also by freeing it 
from many irksome burdens. Before his time inland trade 
was throttled at every step by the levy of transit duties at a 
large number of stations, and one of his first acts was the abo- 
lition of these duties, which he did “ from a conviction of the 
injury and detriment arising from it to all classes of people and 
from a knowledge of the unjustifiable exactions and extortions 
incidental to it ”. He reduced the inland customs at the fronti- 
er stations on all goods more than once in his time, and in the 
case of rice and other food stuffs he abolished the duties alto- 
gether, The monopoly price of tobacco was reduced twice 
during his time, while the repeated suggestions of the Collector 
of Malabar to raise the selling price of salt in Cochin to that 
obtaining in his District were invariably met by a polite refusal. 
The reduction in the price of tobacco resulted only in a large 
increase in consumption and a consequent augmentation of 
revenue from this source, but when this monopoly was abolish- 
ed in Malabar and Coimbatore in 1853, Cochin suffered a 
serious loss in its tobacco revenue, which fell suddenly from 225 
to 83 thousand rupees. Even this did not deter the Diwan 
from continuing in his beneficent course of renouncing taxes 
burdensome to commerce. 

Other inea- Among other important measures of this time may be 
*ures. nientioned the abolition of .slavery simultaneously in Travancore 
and Cochin. Slavery prevailed in these States from very early 
times, and since the time of Colonel Munro, various measures' 
were suggested for the amelioration of the condition of slaves. 
The protracted discussion of the measures ended in their total 
emancipation in 1854. The number of slaves so emancipated 
were no fewer than 58,000, of whom 6,500 belonged to the 
Sirkar and the rest to private owners. It was during this ad- 
ministration that an English school and a charity hospital 
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were opened at £rnakulaui, institutions which have since de- 
veloped respectively into the splendid College and General stbative 
Hospital of our time. In the English school especially, Sanka- pkog^ss. 
ra Variyar took great interest ; he inspected it occasionally, 
and invariably took part in conducting the annual examina- 
tions. In 184G, the services of au European tutor, Mr. Bobert 
White, were entertained for the English education of the 
princes, and during the forty years he held this appointment, 
several princes attained considerable proficiency in English. 

Sankara Variyar’s successful administration of the State tho Madras 
did not fail to receive from the Government of Madras the appre- Government 
ciation and praiso which it deserved. Early in 181-2, when the stmtiou. 
first signs of improvement began to manifest themselves, they 
expressed their “ great satisfaction at the prosperous condition 
of the Cochin Provinces, which reflected great credit on tho 
Dewaii of the State”. In 1843, they went further. ‘‘Tlie in- 
creasing prosperity of the Cochin Sirkar is highly gratifying to 
the most Noble the Governor in Council, and reflects great 
credit on all concerned in its management. His Lordship in 
Council is glad to observe that the successful administration 
of the Dewan continues to be marked not only by efficiency 
and prudence but also by a judicious liberality which cannot 
fail of the happiest results. Tlie greatest attention is 

paid to the iiupmvement of the internal communications and 
to the general prosperity of the country ”. In 1844 — “ The 
attention bestowed on the improvement of the roads and other 
public works reflects great credit on the Dewan, and His Lord- 
ship in Council is gratified in again having the opportunity ol 
recording the high opinion be entertains of the conduct of 
this functionary In 1845 — “ It is gratifying to His Lordship 
in Council to observe that, through the judicious administra- 
tion of the Dewan, the Cochin Sirkar continues prosperous and 
that improvements in every department, where necessary, are 
carried out consistently with a due regard to the interests of 
the Baja ”. In 1846 — “ The Governor in Council remarks 
with satisfaction on the very prosperous state of the finances 
of tho Cochin Sirkar, attributable to the able management of 
the Dewan under the judicious guidance of the Besident ”. In 
1847 His Lordship in Council recorded “ his sense of the judg- 
ment and ability displayed by the Dewan in the management 
of the affaii’s of the Sirkar ”, and congratulated the Resident 
” on having tl\e eflicient and willing co-operation of so enlight- 
ened an officer In 1848—“ The merits of the present Diwaij 
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CHAPTER ir. of Cochin have been so frequently before Government that His 
TEvr?vB I^or^ship in Council can only reiterate the high opinion he 
pROOBBss. entertains of that zealous and successful minister Similar 
^ appreciative remarks continued to be made by Govemmeiit 
throughout Sankara Variyar’s administration. 

The Court of The Court of Directors were equally cordial in ,t|ieir ap- 
the^^dmln^ PTGciation of the good wort done by Sankara Variyar. In 
stration. their general letter dated 26th, June 1843, they remarked— 
“ Maijor General Cullen’s report, after a tour in the , Cochin 
territory, on the prosperity and good government which . per- 
vades that State under the present Dewan Shungra Warrier is 
the more gratifying from the contrast it affords with former 
mismanagement,* and we are glad to learn, that a sum. of 
Ks. 1,05,000 has been saved from the revenue and has at the 
suggestion of the Dewan been invested in Company’s securi: 
ties In July 1844, they said— “ The administration of this 
petty State by the present Dewan Shungra Warrier continues 
to be highly successful. Tlie sum of two lacs of rupees has been 
saved and invested in Company’s securities, while the same 
‘ success and efficiency that has marked his administration 
of the finances has been exhibited in every other branch 
of the Government, whether revenue, police or judicial. 
Great activity is displayed in the construction of- roads and 
other useful public works, and much liberality is shown in the 
renunciation of taxes burdensome to commerce. You very- pro- 
perly instructed Major General Cullen to make known to the 
Dewan the favourable sentiments of Government. Such con,:- 
duct as his deserves all the encouragement which can be given 
to it by a marked expression of your approval In May 1845— 
“ we learn with great satisfaction the continued financial 
prosperity of this petty State and the continuance of econo- 
mical administration, owing to which the Dewan expected to 
have shortly another lac of rupees for investment in Company’s 
securities,, without neglecting useful public works on which the 
expenditure appears to be liberal. The Dewan is entitled to 

* Apart from the great success of Sankara Variyar’s administration, 
its contrast with former mismanagemont has naturally influenced the Govern- 
ment in bestowing so much praise upon him. Another and more important 
reason is indicated in General Cullen’s letter to the Raja dated 10th February 
1848: — “I think that the marbid satisfaction of the Government at the pros- 
perous state of your Highness’ finances and Government will bo specially grati- 
fying to \our Highness, for it is almost the only instance of such successful 
management in any of the Native States (hat I know of.'* 
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much credit for his success in reducing the arrears in the Civil‘'ffy’'‘'®**if* 
and Criminal Courts". In 1846 — “ The accounts of the Co- stkative 
chin Government afford additional evidence of tlie able and 
vigilant administration of the J)e\van Shungra Warrier". In 
1848 — The abolition of tlie tax called Kalaniguclji (second 
crop assessment) and the reduction of the monopoly price of 
tobacco have been agreed to by the liaja. * This, with 
the recent abolitions of frontier duties, makes a relinquishment 
of revenue to tlie extent of 1 Is. 41,970 per annnin, a relief 
for whicli tho people are indebted to the successful linancial 
administration of tho Dewaii Slmngra Warrier 

Hankara Variyar enjoyed the uniform suppfu’t and con- of tho 
fidence of Raja Rama Varma. At first His Uiglmess was 
naturally a little frigid in his attitude towards a Diwan who 
was thrust upon him, though, if the choice was left to him, it 
would have fallen on tlie same oflicer. Hiit tin's frigidity thaw- 
ed not long after Hankara Variyar's appointment, when His 
Highness began to perceive the great dilforence l)otween his 
administration and tliat of Ins predecessors. To Inivc^ a com- 
fortable balance in the treasury and in Company's securities 
was a delicious experience after generations of Ijand-to-inonth 
(existence, and the Raja became extremely cordial towards tlie 
minister to whom he was indebted tor it. l>ut Sankara Variyar 
was not destined long to enjoy the favour and regard of the Raja, 
for His Highness died at Irinjalakiida in May 1844. This was 
a great blow^ to Sankara Variyar, and he felt it veiy keenly. 

When this death was reported to them, the Court of Direct- His«ucceR.s- 
ors expressed the hope “ that the death of the late Kajah of or’K ieUtions 
Cochin and the succession of his nephew tl)e Klaya Rajah would 
not diminish the Dewan's inlluence or impede liis beneficial 
measures”. Ihit this hope? was not destined lo be fulfilled. 

Before his accession to tlu'. musnad, His Highness appeared to 
he favourably disposed to the Dhvan, but not long after that 
event his attitude underwent a change. Misunderstandings 
arose betw'cen them at first over trifling matters, but they 
gradually grew in volume and intensity, and ended in open 
rupture. Wliatever might have been the immediate causes of 
these misunderstandings, their primary cause was undouhtedly 
the enunciation of tho extraordinary doctrine by tlie Court of 
Directors that the Raja had practically no authority over the 
Diwan. His Highness was an intelligent, high-spirited and 
self-willed prince, and keenly resented this pronouncement as 
an insult and humiliation to him. His ambiguous position 
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II, naturally made him jealous and suspicious of his Diwan, and 
sTBATivK pre-disposed him to see an attitude of defiance lurking behind 
pR(wiu,Hs. py.g^,y j^nd deed of the latter. On the other hand, the 
Diwan was as high-spirited as the Raja and more masterful ; 
and strong in the consciousness of the good work he was doing 
and in the assurance of the Resident’s support, he was little 
inclined to brook vexatious interference and opposition from a 
young and inexperienced Raja. The result was the unedifying 
spectacle to which the country was treated of a prolonged 
quarrel between the Raja and his minister. His Highness 
wrote letter after letter to the Resident to convince him that the 
country was being ruined by the Diwan’s mismanagement of its 
finances and his general maladministration, but General Cullen’s 
replies, in which he uncompromisingly championed the cause of 
the Diwau, only added fuel to the fire. The Raja then tried to 
bring about a dead-lock in the administration by refusing to 
sanction the appointment of the Diwan’s nominees to fill up 
vacancies and the expenditure of Sirkar money on any projects 
recommended by the Diwan. But the latter in all such cases 
made the necessary appointments and incurred the necessary 
expenditure with the approval of the Resident and “pending 
His Highness ’ sanction ”, and the administration was carried 
on without any hitch. Upon this, His Highness began to flood 
the Madras Government with letters containing fiery denuncia- 
tion of the Diwan and the Resident. Sankara Variyar was 
“ the most subtle and intriguing minister of any Circar ” ; his 
conduct was “ disrespectful and audacious ” ; he was guilty of 
“insubordination and misconduct”; the Resident and the Diwan 
were “ setting up a despotism supported by their own arbitrary 
doctrines ”. They were “ not only deviating from and infring- 
ing on the customs and laws of the land, but were superceding 
the legislature by fictitious contrivances of their own, which 
were operating as new laws ” ; their object was “ neither the 
protection of personal liberty, the security of property, nor the 
peace of the public ”, but it was “ only the gratification of their 
mere will and pleasure and resentment ”. His Highness there- 
fore requested the Government to “ adopt measures to prevent 
them both from having access to his treasury and cause them to 
account for the vast sums they had expended without his sanc- 
tion ”, to order the Resident “ not to shield the Travancore 
Circar In their schemes of gradual encroachments, nor to violate 
the orders of Government, nor to exercise his power beyond his 
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just authority, and bring the Dewan to an open trial for his 
several culpable acts and high misdemeanours stbativk 

Several letters couched in similar language and containing 
similar sentiments were addressed by HisHighnessto the Madras opinion of 
(rovernuient, who, after a lengthy correspondence with the ^'uiiwtors?^ 
Kcsident on the subject, placed the whole case before the Court 
of Directors for orders in 1846. “We are much concerned to 
find”, the Honourable Court replied, “ that the Kajah has con- 
ceived a strong aversion to the meritorious minister to whom 
the beneficial state of his finances is in a great measure to be 
attributed, and demands his removal from office on charges, 
some of which are frivolous and the remainder, as you in con- 
currence with the Resident believe, altogether groundless. The 
question has therefore arisen whether you are bound to 
comply with the Rajah’s wish for the dismissal of a Dewan per- 
sonally obnoxious to him, but in your opinion innocent of the 
charges alleged against him, and highly (qualified for his office". 

After discussing the terms of the subsidiary treaty, they con- 
cluded as follows : — “Our (jpinion is that under the ninth 
article of the treaty you are empowered to maintain in office a 
minister whom the Kaja wishes to remove, if you have good 
reason to believe that the Rajah’s displeasui’e is occasioned, as 
you hold to be in this case, by the honest endeavours of the 
Dewan to perform his duty in conformity to the views of the 
British Government. It cannot be expected that any minister 
will do his duty faithfully, if his dismissal is the consequence of 
adherence to it, and tlierefore, unless Sliungra Waiaier is siq)- 
ported against the displeasure which he has incurred, all hope of 
good government for the Cochin territory must be abandoned. 

« , 1 , The Rajah should therefore be informed that Shungra Warrier 
cannot be dismissed from office unless on some substantial 
misconduct proved against him to your satisfaction”. 

After this decision and through the earnest intercession of roath of 
the Re.sident, a peace was patched up between the Raja and the 
Diwan in 1847, but it was unfortunately of short duration, and 
hostilities broke out again in a few months. At this stage 
Sankara Variyar thought that it behoved him to retire from 
office and thereby put an end to an unpleasant and undesirable 
situation, but General Cullen obstinately refused to listen to 
any such proposal. The old controversies and disputes were 
therefore revived and carried on with even greater acrimony. 

These ceased only a few days before the Raja’s death, which 
took place in July 1851- When he realised that his end wa§ 
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CHAPTER ii. near, the Eaja sent for the Diwan and became cordially 
STTs^\vK reconciled to him. His Highness is reported to have told Sankara 
’ Progress. Variyar that he always considered him the best man then avail- 
able for the high oflSce of Diwan and that he fought for his 
removal only on a question of principle, the re-establishment of 
the Kaja’s right to appoint and dismiss his minister at his plea- 
sure. Except during the last few months of his life. His 
Highness always gave audience to the Diwan whenever he 
waited on him, discussed all current matters with him, and 
patiently listened to his arguments, but almost invariably they 
agreed only to differ. That His Highness was sincerely anxious 
for the good government of the country and that he also knew 
what measui'es should be taken to achieve that end are abun- 
dantly clear from the very letters in which he denounced the 
Diwan and the Resident. His furious diatribes were interlarded 
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with enunciations of many sound principles of government and 
many wise suggestions for improving the administration. The 
Court of Directors noticed this more than once, and in their 
general letter dated 11th September 1850, they said: — “We 
regret that the Raja continues to cherish an aversion to this 
useful public servant. It is however gratifying to ffnd that the 
letters of complaint which he continues to address to the Resi- 
dent and to you (which bear obvious marks of European origin) 
contain strong expressions of a desire to effect material reforms 
and to uccomplisli the abolition of slavery. Such dispositions 
should be encouraged by the Resident”. 

His Highness was succeeded by his brother Virakerala 
Varma, the first Raja of Cochin who had leceived a good Eng- 
lish education. Rut his reign was unfortunately of very short 
duration. The young Raja was anxious to improve himself by 
making an Indian tour before settling down to his work, and 
accordingly, soon after the year of mourning was over, he set 
out on his tour in July 1852, willi a small retinue and without 
any pomp and circumstance of royalty. His Highness even made 
a special request to the Madras Government “to dispense with 
salute.sand other ceremonials of a.'<injilar nature'’at all his halting 
stations. He travelled leisurely by way of Coimbatore, Ranga- 
lore. Poona, Indore, Bhopal, etc., and reached Renares early in 
February 1858. His intention was to continue his travel by 
way of Calcutta, Jagannath, Masulipatam and Madras, and 
return to Cochin after visiting Raraeswaram and other import- 
ant stations in South India. But this programme was not 
^estiued to be carried out, for at Benares he had an attack of 
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small-pox and succumbed to it on the 21st February. No death <^**^*’'*'®®*R 
in the royal family ever cast such a gloom over Cochin as that stbative 
of this young prince. Intelligent and accomplished, handsome pr oob» 8s» 
and amiable, His Highness gave bright promise of a prosperous 
reign; his demise, therefore, in the prime of his life was deeply 
mourned throughout the State. His younger brother Bavi 
Varma succeeded him. This prince had neither the high cha- 
racter nor the accomplishments of his lamented brother. 

Both these Bajas treated Sankara Variyar with conspicuous ‘'f 

favour and regard, and he had a comparatively easy time since variyar. 
the death of the penultimate Kaja. Jiut his own end was not 
far off. Seventeen years of strenuous and sustained work under- 
mined his constitution, naturally robust though it was, and he 
died on the 23rd October 1856 after being confined to bed only 
for a short week. The people of the country looked upon his 
death as nothing less than a national calamity. His Highness, 
who felt the loss keenly, gave orders for the funeral being con- 
ducted with military honours and all the expenditure in 
connection with the obsequies being defrayed by the Sirkar. 

The Resident expressed his “ perfect concurrence in this mark 
of respect paid by His Highness the Bajah to the memory of 
His Highness' late most meritorious and valuable Dewan”. 

'J’he Madius Government expressed their profound regret at the 
loss sustained by the Darbar, and the Collector of Malabar de- 
plored the loss of “ that most sagacious and accurate officer, the 
late Dewan Shuugra Warrier". The reputation that Sankara 
Variyar enjoyed and still enjoys in Cochin is altogether unique. 

For iniarly two decades his iiersonality pervaded the State. 

His 'beneficent activities were exercised not merely through the 
ordinary official channels, but also in a variety of other ways. 

Many a quarrel in respectable families, the ruin of many an old 
aristocratic family by the extravagance of its managing mem- 
bers, the mismanagement of many a religious endowment, 

Hindu or Christian, many a ruinous litigation were averted by 
what General Cullen called “ his powerful and uni<iue personal 
inliuence ” in the country. His hand was seen and his presence 
felt everywhere, so much so that ordinary folk have come to 
associate with his name everything good in the administration 
of the State : not that they know much about it, but they believe 
that it must be so. 

Venkata Bau, who succeeded Sankara Variyar, rose by 
same steps as the latter to the Diwanship. When he was Head ' 

Bayasam in the Huzur, he was drafted to the Besident’s office* 
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and, when there, he was first promoted to the Huzur Sheristadar- 
ship and then to the Diwan Feishkarship. He had thus con- 
siderable official experience, and he had also received a fairly 
good English education. The only administrative me^ure of 
itnportance which was carried out by him was the survey and 
re-settlement of garden lands, which he started soon after his 
appointment and completed just before his retirement three 
years later. During the twenty years preceding this period there 
was considerable activity in the State in the planting of trees, 
especially taxable trees, and the object of this settlement was to 
bring these trees to account. The result of the settlement was 
an increftse of Es. 39,000 in the land revenue of the State. 

General Cullen had strictly enjoined upon Venkata Bau to 
conduct the administration exactly on the lines laid down by 
his predecessor and to attempt no innovations. He followed 
this advice, and everything went on smoothly at first, but in little 
more than a year troubles began. Venkata Bau and the Baja's 
Sarvadhikaryakar or Secretary, Parameswara Pattar of Nem- 
tnara, had been good friends for several years, but since the 
latter became Diwan, misunderstandings began to arise between 
them, which eventually developed into deadly enmity. They 
were both equally arrogant, unscrupulous and greedy of power, 
and their character can be judged from the fact that the Diwan 
brought a ffll^ charge of murder against his qudfidam friend, 
while the latter preferred an equally false one of abetment of 
murder against the former. As Pai’ameswara Pattai*’8 influence 
was paramount in the palace, the Baja made his favourite’s 
quarrel his own and demanded the removal of the Diwan, In 
this and in the subsequent squabbles which it is not necessary to 
detail here. General Cullen supported his protege as strongly and 
as uniformly as he did Sankara Variyar, but one important 
circumstance rendered this support unavailing in the present 
case. Sankara Variyar enjoyed the hearty sympathy and devoted 
attachment of the people of Cochin, while Veukata Rau alienated 
popular sympathy by the reckless high-handedness which 
characterised his administration since his split with the palace. 
He removed from all grades of office on frivolous charges many 
respectable men on the suspicion that they sympathised with 
the palace party, and installed therein creatures of his own, 
who proceeded to enrich themselves and their master by exac- 
tions from the people. The Diwan also neglected to maintain 
the Devasvams and OWttpitraa' properly, which were then the 
two most cherished institutions in the State. These and other 
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sins of commission and omission set the people against the chapter ii. 
Diwan, and an influential deputation accordingly waited upon the s^b^^ve 
G overnor of Madras at Ootacamund and another subsequently 
in Madras with numerously signed memorials praying for the 
redress of their grievances. Again, when His Excellency visited 
Cochin in 1859, over ten thousand people surrouhded the Bol- 
ghatty Eesidency, vociferously praying for the removal of 
their oppressor. The Madras Government now realised that 
they could no longer, in justice and fairness to the Baja and his 
subjects, support the Besident, much less the Diwan, and they 
accordingly allowed His Highness to retire Venkata Ban on 
pension in April 1860. 

General Cullen retired in .January 1860 after an unin- R^remaat 
terrupted service of twenty years as the British Resident in 
Travancore and Cochin. Throughout this period he almost set 
at nought the authority of the Bajas, and constituted himself 
the virtual ruler of the State. * Such exercise of power 
eventually made him so autocratic that he began to neglect to 
carry out the wishes of the Madras Government when they did 
not coincide with his own. This and the repeated complaints 
of the Rajas of Travancore and Cochin led the Government of 
India to advise the Madras Government, which had hitherto 
endured him on account of his past brilliant services, both 
military and civil, to suspend the Besident and appoint a com- 
mission to enquire into the affairs of Travancore, bxxt the 
Madras Government were of opinion that the enquiry should 
precede suspension. When matters reached this stage. 

General Cullen got out of the difliculty by suddenly resigning 
his office. He was immensely popular with the people of Tra- 
vancore and Cochin, and his memory is still cherished by them 
with affectionate regard. His commanding appearance, his 
masterly ways and his grand style of living t fascinated the 

* In a letter to the Diwan dated 15th March 1859, the General 8ay» — 

* ‘ You should have pointed out to the Baja that it was contrary to usage to ob* 
ject to any measure recommended by the Besident. His Highness is quite at 
liberty to state objections to any proposed appropriation of any portion of the 
personal allowance of the Baja, but in regard to public money the Besident is 
the sole judge.”! 

t General Cullen was a wealthy man, unmarried and without any 
cares of family. He lived like a Nabob, and moved from place to place invariably 
attended by a large escort and retinue. Wherever he was, whether in one of the 
Besidencies or in a rural village or even in the jungles shooting, covers were al- 
ways laid for six to twelve guests at dinner, whether any guests were expected 
Or not. 
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cHAPTEHii. people, while his private munificence and the unique manner in 
HTBATivK which he identified himself with their interests and sentiments 
paoGRBss. made him the idol of their affections. * He constantly visited 
every nook and corner of the two States, and by his accessibi- 
lity to the rich and the poor alike made himself acquainted with 
their wants and grievances, and also took prompt measures for 
their redress. His retirement therefore evoked an outburst of 
gratitude and affection from all classes of people. Public sub- 
scriptions were raised to found a memorial in his name, which 
took the shape of a scholarship in Travancore and of a Satram in 
Cochin. He did not leave the country on his retirement, but 
settled down in Peermede permanently. He died at Alleppey 
in 1862. ! 


• The followinf? extracts from his letters will show how he identified 
himself with the interests and feelings of the ixjoplc. Writing from Pallan- 
chattanur in Palghat Taluk, where the Darbsii* owns a temple with extensive 
landed property, he says — “The Resident also inspected the pagoda and was 
sorry to observe its dilapidated condition, a circumstance not creditable to the 
Cochin Sirkar, nor consistent with that attention that is diu^ to the feelings of 
the numerous surrounding population. He hopes therefore that immediate or- 
ders will be issued for its entire repair “. (3rd September 1852). “ None of the 
public works lately undertaken by the Circar have afforded the Resident more 
satisfaction than that of the large tank called the Vadakay Cherray (the one, near 
the palace in Trichur). If efficiently carried out, it will be a magnificent and 
incst useful work and an ornament to Trichur, especially if the approaches to 
the pagoda are improved. The Reddent would also suggest the propriety of a 
similar useful work for other castes on the south of Trichur, and he thinks that 
this might be accomplished by the enlargement and rcpsiir of the tank near the 
Commanding Officer’s quarters’’. (10th March 1851). The Chief Judgeship 
of the Ap[)eal Court having fallen vacant in 1847, the Riija suggested the ap- 
pointment of the ^Munsif! of Coimbatore to the pbice, when Oen. Cullen replied: — 
“ I am myself very much iu favour of the plan of selecting public servants from 
among your Highness’ own subjects, and I think that every encouragement 
should he afforded to young men of proi)er qualifications to take servieti under 
the Circar ’’. (1st October 1847). 

t Rarely, if ever, has a European in ala bar been so beloved by natives; 
even after his resignation of the office of Resident his opinion was more regarded, 
and his favour more esteemed, than was that of liis successor in the appointment. 
On his retirement all classes vied which should do him more honour, w'hilst the 
richer portions of the community strove to perpetuate his name. In Travancore, 
the natives presented him with an address and expressed their intention, “to 
institute in manifestation of their gratitude and regard one or two anmml prizes 
in his name to be open to subjects of Travancore only and for this purpose 
they subscribed Rs. 2,500. In Cochin State Rs. 6,000 were raised to erect a 
Choultry at VaylumThavalum for the accommodation and refreshment of wearied 
travellers, which was to bear his honoured name. The Raja of Cranganur, the 
Syrian Metn\politan, the Chief of the Muhammedans, the Jewish Rabbi, eachhead- 
ed addresses of regard to the outgoing Resident. The Namburi Brahmans and 
the heads 6f the Thiruxuala Devaswom Pagoda likewise presented addresses to 
him on his retirement. (Day’s Land of the Pennnalst p. 191^. 
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T. Sankudni Menon, who succeeded Venkata Ran in 
was the elder son of Sankara Variyar. He was the first Diwan strativb 
who had received a good English education and a good train- **Rogre 8S. 
ing in modern administrative methods. He was in the Britisli “ 
Bervice for many years, and it was when he was a Deputy Coi-kinmiisrenoii. 
lector in Tinnevelly that he was inyited to take up the Diwan- 
ship. A man of wide culture and striking personality, a 
vigorous writer, a resourceful administrator and a perfect 
gentleman, his appointment was hailed with immense delight 
and satisfaction by the people. During his long administration 
of nineteen years, the State made great progress in all directions. 

The reforms initiated and carried out by him were too numerous 
to be detailed here ; a brief summary of the more important 
ones is all that can be attempted. 

During the first three or four years of his administration 
Sankunni Menon was considerably handicapped by the machi- 
nations of the Sarvadhikaryakar, Parameswara Pattar. Although 
Sankunni Menon was the Raja’s own choice, His Highness 
constantly thwarted and annoyed him under the influence of his 
masterful favourite. Nevertheless, the Diwan succeeded in car- 
rying out many important measures during this period through 
the powerful support of that able and accomplished Resident 
Mr. P. Maltby, who succeeded General Cullen. The Raja died 
early in 1804 and w^as succeeded by his nephew Sir Rama Vorma. 

The latter placed implicit confidence in Sankunni Menon, and, 
being easy-going by nature and inditferent in his health, His 
Highness gave a completely free liaiid to the Diwan, but at the 
same time watched the course of administration with intel- 
ligent interest. Taking advantage of this favourable turn of 
affairs, Sankunni Menon got Parameswara Pattar promptly dis- 
missed, and deported him to Nemmara. 


Riijji Sir 
Uunia 
VsiMiia. 


Having been a judicial officer in the British service for judicial re- 
several years, Sankunni Menon turned his early attention to the 
improvement of this most important branch of administration. 

Befofe his time judicial appointments were conferred on men 
with no special qualifications ; their powers and functions were 
not clearly defined ; they were ill paid and generally corrupt ; 
the law that they were required to administer was extremely 
vague, being mainly the customary law of the country : and the 
doors of the bar were open to any one who might choose to 
enter them. Within a few years of his taking charge, Sankunni 
Menon had all the higher appointments in the department filled 
by highly qualified men, graduates in law or barristers, and 

2* A 
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CHAPTKK II, 
ADMINI- 
SrjlATIVM 
I’JDtJltKSS, 


'llw* Iiiu-r- 
|)()rt ill 'I’nuh* 


thciir pay was iiiorci than don bled. A nnmbei* of Re^nilations 
was passed to defint^ tlu'ir po\V(*rs and diitii's and to codify th(' 
caistoinai'Y law to some ext(‘nt. Admission to tho ])ar was 
limited to men with special qualifications, and their duties and 
privile;f(‘s were defined by lo^dslation. Miinsiffs’ Courts weie 
establish(‘d in all the Tahiks for the disposal of petty civil 
eases. In slnud, during his time, Sanknnnl Ah'uon ]iassed as 
many as elevim lh‘;.:nlalions to brin^' th(‘ jndictial administra' 
tion of th(‘ Stat(‘ into lin(‘ with that of British India, and 
llie d(‘pai‘t iiHUit ac*({nired a rejmtation tor honest\ and (dficiency 
alloj>(‘tber unknown b(d‘oi(‘, 

'rh(‘ levy of inland customs and th(' State monoj)oly of salt, 
tobacco and [lejiper had, in flu* absences of any agreements 
l)(‘tw(‘en fh(*. liritisli, Ti’avancons and Cochin (Tovernments in 
V(‘gard to tlu'ii- trade ndations, hitherto jirovtal a sourci' of con- 
sid('rable vexation and em))ai*rassnKmt to the* peojihi and tluf 
(h)V('rnm(‘nts alik(‘. ddiis was ('sjiecially lh(‘- case* wiili Cochin 
owing to the great length of its lVonti(‘i‘ which is out of all 
projiortion to its ar(‘a. Tobacco, whicli was not a, monopoly 
arti(de in tin' ludghbouring I listnets of Malabar and (k.)imbator(\ 
was (‘Xtensiv(dy smuggled info Cocdiin, whilt' salt, whose' selling 
price lK‘r(‘ was lo\\(‘r tlian in Mala])ar, was ('(piaily smugglc'd 
into the Ialt(‘r. ddiis unsatisfactory state of things bad luH'n foi‘ 
some years a, subjc'ct of eorres[>on(l('nee Ix'twt'tm tlu' tliri'e Gov- 
<‘|•nm(‘nts, wln(di (*ventually rc'sultc'd in w hat is known as tluAn- 
t(‘r])orlal Trade Convimlion of ISlT). liy tins convention, Cochin 
agna'd to abolish all inland eusioms and tlu^ tobacco monojioly, 
to adopt flu' llritish selling pi’iet' of salt and to rais(‘ the rat(‘S at 
inland depots so as to ])laee Coiddn and Ihdfish salt on th(‘ sanu' 
fooling in tin* market. d\> comp(‘nsat(‘ (/ocliiii Ibr tlu^ loss in- 
cm'r(‘d by Ibt'se aiTangi'inents, tlu‘ liritisb (4overnm('nt agri't'd 
to make over to the Sirkar a moiety of the customs rcreiptsof 
llritisli C^ochin, and furtlicr giiarantc'cd a. customs revenue of 
not less than a lakh of rupees and an import duty on tobacco 
of not less than Us. I0,r)()(). Cochin was also allowcal to inqiort 
salt on the same terms as those on wliieli it was inqiorted into 
Ih’itisli Indian jiorts. The agrc'enumt willi Travancore was 
also on tlu’ same lines, except tliat Travancore did not abolish 
inland duties altogetlKU’, hnt greatly ]■('duc('(l tlie numhor of 
artiek's on wliieh such duties wi're to lx* levic'd. ^hiis conven- 
tion lias proved a great boon to all the pnrtii's concerned : it 
has given a great impetus to inland trade', done away witli the 
worry and annoyance caused by customs oflkx'rs, and minimised 
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the (leiiioralisiD.^* pnu'tiee of 1)0111 Ihc', Crovorn- 

iiieiit of liidiii and tli(' Homo (iovt‘rnmoiii ooinplimoiiiod the 
Darbar for “ the oiilij^litoiK'd spirit in wliioh the Codiiii State 
ronsidorod the proposals of tin' Madras Clovt'rnmoni 

^rho dovolopinont, of rovomu' and tlio lobulation oi’ o\})on- 
diture always roccMvod oandul attontion at Sankunni Moiion’s 
hands. Taking advaiitabo <>f the rise* in llu‘ prioc' of 

paddy since the Settlement of hUb jNI. Iv, he sliolitly raisi'd 
the eouimutation price of paddy in IStri. Uy this mc'ans and by 
th(^ extension of tlu' irribatioii system in (diittiir and other 
woi’ks, the land revtauu'. increased by 85 pea- cent, diiriiib his 
time. Ojiinm and wi're lebitimatcdy made sourees of 

revenue lyy Ixiiiib eonv(n*ted into Sirkar imniopolies in l.S(»l. ddu' 
introduction of ivbistralioii of deeds, th(‘ re\ ision of llu‘. Hourl 
I'^ees R(‘bnlation, and tin' l('as(' of fon^st lands for eolh'(‘ eiilti- 
vation wt'i'e. aiiioiib otlua* mea^uri's adoptc‘d by the 1 )i\\an to 
aubinent tlu' income' of llie State. dMie rc'ceipls inerc'ased 

by luxirly 50 [U'l* eiait. vluiiiib his tinu‘, and this, tobelhm- 
with ribid economy in th(‘ ('.xpi'iidituri', ('iiabh'd him. notwilh- 
standiiib tlu' larb(‘ outlays mad(‘ ])y him on ]mblie wcjrks and 
other iiiiproV(!m('uls, t(.) iinest sixtiuai lakhs of i*up(‘(‘s in 
(lovi'rniiuait securities. 

Public works of all kinds r(‘C('iv(Hl a impetus duriiib 

this period. A d('|)artm(‘nt of public works was orbJmiscal in 
bS()(S with a hhii’o]i(‘au J'nibiiUHU* at its head, and works boban 
to be cai*i‘i('d out more systematically tlian before. All tin' 
main roads constructed in Sankara Vai'iyai *s t inie were nuitalh'd 
and improv('d, and s(‘V('ral luwv roads, mainly fc'i'ders, wi'rt*, 
hroub'ht into ('xistemee, and a number of bridb’t's const. ructed, 
th(' chief of them beiiib th(‘ one across the Shoranur rl\ci*. ddie 
construction of tin* Afonayam and 8’ii*uvanchikula.m (‘anals re- 
duc(‘d the hmgth of the wat(‘rway to Trichur by over six mihis, 
and all tin*, wati'r-ways were. kc‘pt in b<><><l c<)ndition, a, shsini 
(Iredber beiiib c.onstantly at work to remove silt w herevt'r it a,i> 
cumulated. Almost all the. more impel tant and ornamental 
buildiubs in which public oflices and scJiools a,ro now held were 
constructed or coiiimenced at this tinn*. The iri-igation system 
at diittur was ext(‘mled, while* the construction of (mibank- 
meiits anddrainabc canals in the Vaipiii island »(‘nd(n'(‘(i a larger 
extent of land fit for cultivalinb paddy or planting cocoanut tn'tjs. 
Almost throughout liis administ ration Sankunni M(mon was in 
coi’res[)ondencc with railwa\’ authorities and financial syiKlii;a,t(is 
with a view to extend tin* railway to tln^ capital of the State, 
but he did nut live* to see the fruition of his labours. 


enAPTEKIT, 

Admtni- 

STKATIVR 

.l’HO(;imss, 


ItrvciiiH’ and 
fiuanco. 


I'ul)lin \Mtrlvs. 
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cHAPTEEii. During Sankunni Menon’s time, the standard of theErna- 
steTtivk school was raised to that of a second grade college, and 

rxioGKEHs. liinglish scliools were opened in all the Taluk centres. The 
othcHni. hospital at Ernakulam was greatly improved, hospitals and dis- 
provcmcuts. pensuiies were opened in Trichur and other places, and the 
operations of the vaccination department were greatly extended. 
The Sii-kar Anchal was thrown open to the public, and arrange- 
ments were made for the conveyance of private letters at rates 
flamed on the British Indian model. The salaries of public 
servants were raised more than once, and a scheme of retiring 
pension to them was brought into operation — measures which 
considerably raised the tone of the public service. Among other 
important measures of this period may be mentioned the open- 
ing up of the Nelliampati plateau for coffee cultivation, the pro- 
vision made for the registration of deeds, the practical abolition 
oluzhujam services, or the system of exacting compulsory labour 
for State purposes, and the penalising of the sale and purchase 
of slaves. Sankunni Menon’s great services were recognised by 
the Paramount Power by conferring upon him the Commander- 
ship of the Order of the Star of India, 

Sunkijiiiii Sankunni Menon had for some time been in failing health 
tiromeut.'^ aiixious to retire, but the Kaja would not listen to any 

such proposal. In 187.9 however his health became so bad that 
His Highness was reluctantly compelled to allow him to retire 
on pension on the 2‘2nd August of that year. In a graceful vale- 
dictory letter His Plighness has summarised his minister’s 
services in a maimer which can hardly be improved upon. “ ^ 

We shall lose in you a safe and prudent administrator, and it 
shall he a constant regret that the conduct of affairs will no 
longer be guided by your wise and sagacious counsels. We 
fully realise that during your tenure of office the country has 
made vast progress in material prosperity; the resources of the 
laud have been remarkably developed; commevee and agriculture 
liave been widely extended; and tlie revenue has attained to an 
amount that is the highest on record. It is also due to you to 
state that many useful and well-considered reforms, many judi- 
cious acts of legislation, and many wise public measures for 
the improvement of the judicial, revenue and administrative de- 
partments of the State have been initiated under your fostering 
care, and have produced fruit to the honour of our Government 
as well as the satisfaction and contentment of our country and 
people. These services have been recognised by the Paramount 
jpower, which has conferred upon you a substantial token of its 
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favour and appreciation. The cordial relations between our 
royal house and the British Government, so happily subsisting, strative 
have been steadfastly maintained and cherished under your i^J^o^RKss. 
administration, and there is no duty of loyalty, no political 
obligation that has been left unfulfilled. * * ” 

Sankunni Menon was succeeded by his brother 
Menon, who was then a pensioned British officer. He kept 
the administration going on the lines laid down by his prede- 
cessor and attempted no startling innovations. The only measures 
of importance carried out during his ten years’ administration 
w^ere the reorganisation of the Police on modern lines, the enact- 
ment of the Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes on the lines 
of the corresponding British Indian Acts, the establishment of 
the Baja’s Court of Appeal, the abolition of the export duty on 
pepper, the opening of the first English schools for girls and the 
introduction of the system of grants in aid of private pchools. 

The Chittur irrigation system was considerably extended during 
his time, and the Ernakulam tor(*shore was greatly improved by 
bxtensive reclamations made from the back-water. 

The most important event during (lovinda Mcnon's 
nistration was the settlement of certain long-standing boundary (lisputes with 
and territorial disputes between Travaucore and Cochin. These 'I'mviuicoic. 
disputes had for several decades been the subject of aeadmonious 
correspondence between the two States and a source of vexation 
to both parties. In 1880 both parties agreed, at the instance of 
the Madras Government, to liave the disputes settled by arbi- 
tration, and the Government accordingly appointed Mr. J. C. 
Haiinyngton of the Madras Civil Service as arbitrator. The whole 
length of boundary between the two States was demarcated 
by the arbitrator after hearing the claims of both parties, and 
his decision in this matter was final according to the terms of 
the arbitration agreement. lu the territorial cases, of which 
there were five, the arbitrator’s decisions were subject to appeal 
to the Madras Government. These cases related to the sovereign 
right over the Idiyara range of hills adjoining Malayattur, the 
right of Travaneore to nominate a person to the office of 2W- 
c/ifidaya lu/imal to nmmse the affairs of the Kudalmanikkam 
temple at Irinjalakuda, the sovereign right over certain villages 
appertaining to the Elamkunnapuzha, Annamanada and Peru- 
manam temples and the right to manage those temples and their 
endowments. The first dispute was decided in favour of Cochin 
by the arbitrator, but his award was reversed by the Madras 
Government, and th? Idiyara range was adjudged to belong to 
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CHATTER ii. Travancore. The right of Travancore to nominate the Tacchu- 
STRATIVB Kaimal was upheld both in original and in appeal, while 

Progress, in the case of the other three temples the right of sovereignty 
was declared to vest in Cochin, but the right of management 
of the pagodas and their endowments ^yas awarded to Travan- 
core * The demarcation of the boundary between British 
Malabar and Cochin was also commenced during this admini- 
stration. 

Rjija sir Raja Rama Varma died in June 1888 after a prosperous 

Varmlil*^ rule of twenty -four years, the success of which was recognised by 
the Paramount Power by conferring on him the Knighthood of 
the Order of the Star of India. He was succeeded by his brother 
Sir Vira Kerala Varma, a well educated, well intentioned and 
amiable prince. As Elaya Raja, ilis Highness played a prominent 
part in the State, as, owing to his brother’s indifferent health and 
ignorance of English he was called upon to represent him at most 
of the public functions. His services in this direction were 
recognised by the British Government, as sometime before his 
accession to the musnad His Highness was created a Knight 
Commander of tlie Order of the Indian Empire. In 1893 His 
Highness made an extended Indian tour and visited many of 
the important places in Upper India. 

Diwans Ti- A little more than a year after His Highness’ accession, 
oharhir an(i Govinda Menon retired from the Diwanship, and was succeeded 
Subrahma- in September 1889 by C. Tiruvenkatachariar, who had been 
nya Filial. j^^iiy yeai’s the Zillah Judge of Trichur. Three years 
later (November 1892), he died while still in harness, when 
the Diwanship was conferred on V. Subrahrnanya Pillai, who had 
filled the office of Pirst Judge of the Appeal (now Chief) Court 
for twenty-five years with credit to himself and advantage 
to the public. Both these Diwans carried on the administra- 
tion on Sankuiini Menou’s lines, but hardly left any mark on 
it. It was during Tiruvenkatachariar’s administration that 
steps were taken for the first time for the diffusion of element- 
ary education. Government primary schools, both Verna- 
cular and English, were opened in various parts of the State, 
and a large number of private schools w’ere given State aid and 
brought under inspection. In Subrahrnanya Pillai’s time sanita- 
tion received the attention of the Darbar for the first time, the 
medical department was thoroughly reorganised and placed under 

* In the case of Ferumanam, Travancoro’s right of management was li- 
mited to thpf midday service and the endowment set apart for it. In the case of 
Klamkunnapuzlia and Annamanada, Travaucore soon found the privilege of 
management an iuconveuient one, and gave it up in 1901. 
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a full-time Chief Medical Officer, and its operations were con- 
siderably extended. Some useful and necessary acts of legislation strative 
also were passed or initiated during his time. pr^^ess. 

Some time after his return from his Indian tour the Eaja’s Raja Sir 
health began to fail, and His Highness died on the 11th 
tember 1895, when His Highness Kama Varma, the present 
Kaja, succeeded to the musnad in the forty-third year of his age. 

His formal installation took place on the 23rd October. Towards 
the end of the next year His Highness paid his first visit to 
Madras, and in the succeeding years he repeated the visit sever- 
al times. In June 1897 the Raja was created a Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of the Star of India, and in the same 
year, and again in 1902 and 1907 His Highness received 
visits from the Governors of Madras. In 1900 the State was 
honoured for the first time by a visit from His Excellency 
the Viceroy (Lord Curzon). Towards the close of 1902 
His Highness made an extended tour in Upper India, and 
attended the Coronation Darbar at Delhi, where he was invested 
with the Insignia of the Knight Grand Commander of the Order 
of the Star of India. In the next year His Highness made a 
similar tour in Southern India, which was concluded by a visit 
tc His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore at Trivandrum in 
November 1904, The latter returned this visit in the follow- 
ing year. In December IVIOO His Highness had the honour 
of paying liis respects to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales in Madras and of receiving a return visit 
from His Royal Highness. At the beginning of the present 
year His Highness’ salute, which had hitherto been seventeen 
guns, was raised to nineteen. 

Mr. Subrahmapya Pillai retired from the Diwanship in 
December 1890, and the office was then filled successively by Mr. 

P. Rajagopalachari of the Madras Statutory Civil Service 
(December 1896 to August 1901), Mr. 8. Locke, Barrister-at- 
law, Chief Judge of the State (acting from August 1901 to 
September 1902 and again from March to May 1907), Mr. 

N. Pattabhirama Rau, a British Settlement Officer (September 
1902 to March 1907), and Mr. A. R. Banerji of the Indian Civil 
Service (from May 1907). The services of these British officers 
were lent to His Highness for specified periods by the Madras 
Gtovernment. 

The remarkable progress that the State has made in all Recent pro- 
directions during the last fifteen years will be evident from the 
facts detailed in the departmental chapters that follow. A bare 
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cuAPTKji II. ref(‘rence to the more important achievements of the period is 
sTRATiv\'i needed here. Among the chief measures of the first 

PuoditKss. (jaiiKjuennium were the complete reorganisation of the account 
system on the British Indian model, the c.xtension of the railway 
to tlie (!apital entirely at the cost of the State, the commencement 
or the cadastral survey of tJie State, the beginning of the scientific 
working of the forests, and the starting of the construction of a 
forest steam tramway to provide an cutlet for the produce of 
liithcrto inaccessible forests. The second (piinquennium saw the 
practical completion of the survey and the construction of the 
tramway, the; initiation of revenue settlement on a systematic and 
ccjuitable basis and the improvement of excise administration. 
In the third quimiuenniiun the revenue settlement was completed, 
the revenue and magisterial functions were separated, a depai’t- 
inent of public health was brought into existence, the Devasvam 
d(q)a)’tnicnt was thoroughly reorganised and practically dise.sta- 
hlislu^d, the account department was placed on a sounder footing, 
an agricultural department was o])enod, the improvement of 
fislK‘i i(‘s was hiken in hand, an industrial survey of the State 
was carried out and ])rovision made for industrial and technical 
education and for the improvement of agricnlture and industries. 
Municipal administration was introdu(^(Ml in some of the towns, 
el’ficient and up-to-date methods of working were introduced into 
all tlio departnumts, and departmental procedure was codified 
all round with a view to ensure continuity of policy. Educa- 
tion has made great strides iu tliose fiftc^en years, and of the 
seventy-four Hegulations and Proclamations now iu force as 
many as fifty-four were passed during this period. * 

* Tlu' following ligiires will giv»* some ido:i of llu* nuignitudi' of the pro- 
gress m:uh' (luring the lifU*en years above r(‘ferr(‘(l to: — 

In M. E. In M. K, 


r.an(l reM*nite (ineliuling Dovasvain) 

Ils. 7,07,487 

Us. 18,05,427 

l’\)r('st revenue 

,, 1,17,084 

,, 7,47,858 

l^lxeise revenue 

,, 7,70,117 

,, 8,58,0*20 

'Potal revcnnie (iiichuliiig Devasvam) 

,, 20,0*2,1)40 

,, 41,00,104 

N 11 m be r o f Sta te sehoo Is... 

.58 

75 

Do. pupils ill do. ... 

4,721 

10,081 

Do. aided schools ... 

118 

250 

Do. pupils in do. ... 

8,440 

23 487 
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(iKNi:i{.\L (’Il.MJACTKlUSTK'S : Di^n^itv of the popul.i lion - T rhaii 
niral jxipnlation (Irowlh of popniat i<*n I'anail lonj^no -Malayalain lan^iia.Lt» 
and literature Mdiication and oeen]»afion Keli.ttion 'rHK HINDIS: 'riioir 
relie 'rutelaiA deities Ihiiioii worsliip, sorr<*i'v and witchcraft Ser|'(?iil 
.woi'.ship -Otln-r worships and hcliefs -Caste systeni-'-.Marriaee and itihoritanre 
Orijitin of the systi in - Its present position- (’ONSPKt’TI'S OF M.VL.AH.VU C.VSTKS • 

Social ])roeed(MKM'- Nainhiiris Naniburi sul)divisions — Klaynds and Mutiads- • 
Kshalriyas— Ambalavasis— Sainantans — Xjuais — Nayar titles and sul)-castes- * 

Tarakans .Honv class Sudras--Kantinalans -T/.liuva us— Fishermen and I>oalmen 
Other pollntinj< castes - Slave castes -Hill tribes - FoitEIGS CASTFS : Tamil 
Brahmans— Konkani Jirahnia ns- Other 15rahmans — (’lietans a))d Kaikolans- 
Vollalas - Vaniyans and Kiiduniis -Other castes -DOMFSTlO AND Sot’lAD l AFF : 

I)\V(‘llinc:s — Ifonsc sites — House names— Ordinary dr<‘ss Ceremonial dress • 
OrnanuMits- Oames and ainnsements Festivals Phiauftii Social (‘ti(inc‘tte, 
t enanonies — Aj^ricultiiralcenanonies - 'PDF t’HItlSTfANH : ( )ri»tin of Christianity in 
Aralal)ar — Frn])ah]<! date of its introduction '- F irly Alalabar cliurch Ncstorian- 
Thomas Cana, and the Ala l.i bar church- -Cop|w*r-]»latc "rants ti> Christians -H'lic 
Afalahar church in tli'j middle .‘i"cs Arlvent of tlu’ I’ortu"ucsc Synod of Diainper 
Kcvolt of lheS\rians 'I’he old and the new cliurch -Canm lit** missioii 
Separation of Koino-Svii.in and r^itiii chnrchc.s-- Uoniaii Caiholies -lacohile 
S\ rians -Refoi’iued Syrians Chahh'an S\ riaiis Protestant s Chiireh govern- 
ment. ritual, etc.- Oencral characteristics- Survival of Hindu customs 
Syrian Christian nonii-uelature -Statistics of Cliristian sects THF MUHAM- 
MADANS : Ori"iM of Aruhainmadanism in Ahilahar- Aluhammadan races and 
sects - Characti'i-istics Ih'li"ion THE JEWS : Their first settlement in Cochin - 
'Pheir suhsi'cpicnt liistory White and Ifiuck Jews- CJiaractcristics. 

C ochin is the most (lcns(?ly jiopnlated of all the disipiejs Henfrad 
and States in Southern India except ^ranjope. ])ooula- TEnfsT^us. 

tion, according to tlic Census of 1901, uumbered 812,020, the ^ “ 7 " ^ 
mean density being 590 per square mile, against 481 in Malabar ti*V|ji!puia. 
and 410 in Travancore. If the forest and back-water areas, 

Avhicli are practically uninhabited, are excluded, the den dly 
works up to 1,091 per square mile, While in the sea-board tracts, 
which are more thickly populated than the other, parts of the 
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CH,u\ in. State', tli(' density exceeds 2,000 per square mile. I'lie avera^'o 
ciVarac- number of persons per occupied house is 5*5G. 

TnuisTic's. rphe groat majority of the people live in houses standing 
i;ibanan(l in their own premises, scattered along the cultivated lands, and 
do not love to congregate in towns. There is hardly any 
village in the State with closely built houses, of the type com- 
mon (‘Isowhcre in India. The towns themselves, excepting 
Mattancli(u*i, liave not that urban appearance that they have 
on the East Coast. In most of them there are stretches of culti- 
vated wet lands and extensive vegetable gardens, and streets, 
])ro])erly so called, are few and far between. Only 10*8 per 
cent, of the ])Cople live in towns, and even of this small popula- 
tion, two towns out of the seven — Mattancheri and Ernakulam 
— account for nearly one-half. The number of persons per 
occupied house is 0*27 in towns and 5*41) in villages. 

(iiowih of The population of the State has increased by 85*9 per cent, 
iiopnlntioii. twenty-six years ending with 1901. The percentage 

of increase in Travancoro for the same )>eriod was 27*72, and 
in Malabar and the Madras Presidency generally for the thirty 
years ending with 1901, it was 20*80 and 22‘o5 respectively. 
Hotwc'en 18(Sl and 1891, the increase amounted to 20*43 per 
cent., and between 189! and 1901 to 12*33 per cent. The large 
increase' in the former decade ajipears to have lieen due to short 
counting in 1881. The increase shown by the Census of 1901 
may lie tal\(m as re])rcsenting the normal rate, namely, about 
i)n(5 yov C('nt. per annum. Eamine and plague being unknown 
in the State, and emigration lieing almost a negligible factor, 
there is nothing to arrest th(^ growth of population according 
to this normal rate. In 1901. there wore 14,738 Cochin-born 
persons living outside the State, while so many as 50,054 out- 
side-boru persons were living within the State. The balan(‘e 
of emigration and immigration is thus in iavour of Cochin, 
.’lueni Malayalam, the ollicial language of the State, is the parent, 
touguo of 88*2 percent, of the population. Tamil is returned as 
the juirent tongue of G’T per cent., the Konkani dialect of 
Maharntti of 2*3 per cent., Telugu of 1*6 per cent, and Canarese 
of *5 per cent. The majority of the Tamil, Telugu and 
Canarese speaking people are found in the Chittur Taluk, and 
('onsist of domiciled Brahmans, Sudras and others from the 
lJistri(‘ts and States beyond the ghats, while Cochin-Kanayan- 
luu* accounts for 81 per cent, of the Konkani speaking people 
(chiefly Konkani Brahmans and Kudumi Chettis). The remain- 
ing *7 |x>y cent, of tlie population havereinvnod among them 
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no fewer than tifteeu languages as parent tungiie. The great <^hap. in. 
majority of those who have returned languages other tlian chara(V-' 
Malayalam as their pareut tongue speak Malayalaiii as well as teristics. 
the languages returned. Most of the Tamil ]3rahnians, tor 
instance, who have returned Tamil as their parent tongue, read 
and write Malayalam like any Kamburi or Nayar. 

Malayalam belongs to the Dravidian group of languages, iMaUiyaiam 

and is more akin to Tamil than to anv other member of that 

. and litora- 

group. The larger admixture of Sanskrit words aiul the tuve. 
absence of verbal inflexions to denote person, niiinbcr and 
gender mainly dilierentiate it from Tamil. Though the stem 
of the language is Dravidian, its vocabulary is largely Sanskrit, 
partly distorted but mostly in its pure form. In point of litera- 
ture, Malayalam is poorer than Canares(j and considerably 
more so than Tamil and Telugii. Tunjatt K/huthaccliaii, a 
Sudra scholar and poet, who lived in the latter lialf of tin*, 
sixteenth century, was the father of 'Malayalam literature, the- 
■few’ works w hich w ere composed before his time being not of 
much importance. He translated i\\i\ Rama ij ana, Mahahharata^ 
and other Sanskrit works, and his example was followed and 
his diction imitated in the subsequent centuri(‘s by a mimbm’ 
of authors, who jiroduced original works as W'cll as translations 
from Sanskrit. T^'hoiigh many of these works ]ni\a consider- 
able poetic merit, their style is somewhat stilted owing to the 
preponderance of Sanskrit Avords, against wliich howaivei* a 
re-action lias recently set in, Dolk songs celebrating I be 
c-xploits of ))opular heroes are numerous : iliev are the h’nsl 
Sanskritic of Malayalam productions, both in (njiici^ption and 
in diction. IJarring a very few old works lik(3 the Jvcrahipaiti 
and the Vyavaharamala, Malayalam had no prose literature till 
English education began to intiueiicc the people. There lias 
been some activity in this direction during the last twenty 
years or more, but prose works are as yet neither numerous nor 
of conspicuous merit. Hamskrit is somewhat predominant in 
^ralayalam prose also, tJiough not to such an <ixtent as it is in 
poetry. This is unavoidable when ideas gathered from 8aiiskrit 
and English sources have to be expressed in a language, many 
of whose original stock of words have become obsolete. Tin 3 
attempts of European scholars like Dr. Gundherl lo adapt 
colloquial language to literary expression have proved ludicrous 
failures, but their praisew’orthy industry in making grammars 
and dictionaries have given a great impetus to thij critical 
study of the language. 
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The education of the peopl:-^ is deilfc within Chapter IX, 
from which it will bo seen lluit in this matter Cochin stands 
ah(!iid of m;)‘-t Distiact.s and States in Soutlieni India. The 
(^a'cnp.iLion of Die people is discussed i«i Chapter VF, where it 
will be. shown that a smaller jiroportion of the population is 
supported by agriculture, and a lar^-er proportion by industrial 
occupations, tluin anywdiere else in Southern India. 

Hinduism is the niigiun of the hulk of the pojuilution 
dkS'*2 per cent.), hut Dierc is a larger 
proportion of Christians (21*1 ])er cent.) 
Diaii is found an\ where* else in India. 
Muhaiiimaelaiis form only ()7 percent, 
of the ])opLilalioii, while tlie remaining 
*7 cent- is made np of flaiiis, dews 
and Aniniisls. lliiidns preponderate' in all the Taluks, (diris- 
tians and ^Muliainniadaiis ai‘(‘ propoi tionait'ly luosi numerous 
in the Cochin- r\anayanniir and (.’rano;i.iiiir Taluks respectively. 
Jew.s are found only in Cochiii-Kanayaiinur and ^lukunda- 
puram. There are as niauy as 2,1 lo places of worship in tlie 
State— J.Slb Hindu temples and ininoi; shrines, Muham- 
madan iuos(|UCs, lU(j Christian churches and chapels, and 7 
Jewish syiiago^iU'S. 


Hindus ... 

... -■» 
"M ulifi iimi:nhi Us M . lUvi 

• iiiistiuiis ... 

c.'NSs ... I.ia? 

Auiiuists ... 


Hinduism as it j>revails in Malabar ^Hs a compromise liet- 
we(‘n the pantheism of the Aiwaiis and th(‘ deinuuolatory of the 
] )i-avidians. Idle Arvan settlers of Kerala do not seem to have^ at- 
tempted to eradicai(i the religious conce[>tions of th(^ J )j’avidians. 
TIic‘y iinilied the religions of ilu' two races by a process of assimi- 
lation. ^Mlil(' infusing some of theii* graiuh'r concc'ptioiis into 
the minds of the less cultured rac(‘s of tJie south, the Urahmaiis 
admittc'd into theii' paTitheoii the gods of Dio latter. Honci! 
the dt)ul)le aspect of the n’ligion as it now' jirevails. I^veii to 
this day tlu' Hrahinans and K.sliairiyas and, to a less extc'iit, 
tiu' Ainhahivasis of this coast coniine themselves mostly to Di(‘ 
graceful forms c)f Aryan worshi]), while their attitudi; towards 
Die mixed w’orsliip of the Nayars and others is one of res[)ectful 
indifference. AVhile, for imstaiua*, the former w'orsliip the 
goddess Idirvati as rma diglit' or Jat/a/ujufUf Hnotlier of the 
nnivi'i’se), the hitter mingle with those attrihutes others wliich 
are essentially non-Aryan, such as Kali (the black) and Uliairavi 
(the terrible). As for the Hindus wlio are lower in caste than 


* ill this Chapter Hu* tiTUi "Malaiiar" is usi'd in il> widoi' scuso. au<l 
im’ludt's tlu' !hiii{,h dislrift. of that uaiucaiul tin* Xatiw States of Travaticoro 
and Cochiii. The VhitiNh di‘'lrir( will l o nd'i'in'il in a*, nriti"]! M.il ihar, 
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t\u) Sudmb, lliey worship 1 u‘L‘ only in lioL' jnosi toiTihlo. iispecU, ^ 
ami instead ol llio ^vmlths o[ blossoms ainl olVerings ot hinuis. 
tlowors which are elements oi* tlie Bralniianic ritual, they oiler 
the blood of ^oats and fowls to propitiate her. ^Idiis double as- 
])e(*t i' typilied by tiio two classes of temj)les in (‘\istence liere - 
tJie umljiduffis. wliieharo Aiyaii institutions dedicated to tlie wor- 
ship'''* N’islinii and Siva and their consorts and incarimtiniis, and 
the Diavidian Ldcus, in which Kali^ Ayvappan, and other ^ods 
and goddesses are worshipped, jnore especially in lludr malig- 
nant aspects. In the latter, only thus(^ Brahmans who are not 
(iiititled to study ilu? \’edas ol’liciale as priests, and high class 
Brahmans do not ]xn*forni scmie of their ccr('nu)ijics within lIuMr 
])recinets as they do ]ioi consider tliem sul’liciently piiiv. 

Tlie gods and goddesses enshrined in the hncti^ \nv tlu* 'I'liuTirs 
tutelary deities of the villages in which t!>ey are respin-lively 
situated. Tlie>’ aj‘(' su])p(jsed to keep tlu* dtanonsaiid spirits ol 
tlui place in subjcciit>n, aJid by ]>ro[)iliatiiig llu'iii Die malignant 
• iiilliKUice of the latter can be warded clT. M hoiigli llic daily 
sc'i’vice and certain cerejiionies recurrijig monthly and annually 
nj’c perfoiiiicd by JJralmian pric'sts, certain pc culiar rites and. 
(•('remojiies are performed hy ISudra priests hefon^ tlie image of 
the d(‘ity drawn on tile floor outside the shrine hnt inside tlie 
precincts of the temple on certain da\s and in pi’ivato .houses on 
any chosen day. ^riie most promiiu.Tit feature ol these rites is 
the ]M)ssession of the Vc/irhaj>a<l (a man who dedicates liis life to 
the temple for this purpose) with tlu* spirit of the tutelary deit \ , 
and in his frenzy of inspiration Ik*, speaks, or ratlier tin; deity 
through him, to tlio worslii|)pers in commanding tones very uii- 
likt; his own, and often makes oraeulai’ resptiiises to en([uiries 
addressed to him. As tlies<'. deities have conind o\ei* tin? demons 
of sniall-po.\, eliolcra and oilier similar diseases, siicli ceremonies 
are performed ofteiier on the outhi’eak (»f oj)idemics. 

Besides (he worsliip of xillage. d(‘itie.s lja\ijig c(nilroI oV(;r Ji.nion uoi- 
demons, inmiim'rahle rites are j)ei foinied and offeriims madiJ to "'".'■^7 ' 
propitiate the deiinnis lhemselv(;s and to <*oa.\ them into good l eift. 
liuniour. ^J’here are various kinds of ilenions supposed to Ix' 
wandering in mid-air or haunting houses. towhus(‘ influence a I’r 
attrilnited all illnesses, accidents and other misfortunes in \i 
family. The exorcist is therefore as much in j'e<]uisition as the 
physician. He drivx'S away tlic spirits by incantations and 
threats, or jiropitiates them hy offerings and sacrifices. 'J'lie lielief 
in demons and demon W’orship is so prevalent that there are 
nuu}l)er< of people of all eastes^ from the higliesl Xjimburi to 
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the lowest Parayan, who take up exorcism, sorcery and witchcraft 
liiNDUH. their occupations. In the case of Panans, one of the castes 
peculiar to Malabar, these are their hereditary occupations, and 
the profession is hereditary also in the families of certain Nam- 
buris and others. The black art is practised only by the lower 
(classes, chiefly Panans and Parayans, who are supposed to bo 
able to create spells and enchantments in various ways and 
thereby cause misfortunes and even death. Such calamities 
can be averted only by the timely intervention of magicians of 
more power than those who worked the enchantment. One form 
of the l)lack art, which is also the most dreaded, is peculiar to 
Malabar, and is known as the Odi A proflcient in the art is sup- 
posed to bo able to assume the form of a bull, a dog or a cat, and, 
by suddenly appearing before the victim at night or by crossing 
his path, cause his death or at least make him seriously ill. 
The evil effects of the Odijjanfi art and of all magic spells can 
be averted by carrying powerful talismans on one’s person. The 
most common form of talisman is a magic figure cut or engraved 
on a gold or silver leaf by an exorcist or sorcerer imder certain 
observances and invocations. Tlieleaf is folded and placed inside 
a gold or silver locket attached to a string, which is tied round 
the neck or waist. 

ScTiK-uC Serpent worship is as common as demon worship. The 

Sarpa hniuiy or serpent shrine, is a prominent feature of almost 
all the premises on which Hindu Jiouses are built in Malabar. 
A sliady nook of the compound is dedicated to the worship of 
serpents, whose images carved in granite are placed on a late- 
rite platform erected for the purpose, and consecrated by 
Namburi Brahmans belonging to a particular family — Pambu- 
mekkat — the members of which are believed to have complete 
control over serpents. A light is placed at the entrance to the 
shrine every evening, and performed by a Brahman at 

least once a year. The sanctity of the shrine is scrupulously 
preserved : if it is polluted by the contact of low caste or non- 
caste people or of caste Hindus under death pollution, purifica- 
tory ceremcnies are performed to remove the pollution- Neglect 
in the performance of any of the ceremonies is believed to excite 
' the wrath of the serpents, as does also the removal of any tree or 
plant from the consecrated ground. Certain diseases and family 
misfortunes, such as leprosy, blindness and sterility, are attribut- 
ed to their wrath, 

other Ancestors are sometimes \Yorshipped in special kavm or in 

““^tlic middlo room of the western block of the 
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dwelling hoiifio. Certain animals and trees are lield sacred and 
worshipped, the ehief among the former being the cow and the 
brahminy kite, and among the latter thepipal {Ficus religiosa) 
and the tulasi (Ocymum sanctum). In the front of every ortho- 
dox Hindu house a tidasi plant is reared on a small square 
platform, which is lighted every evening, and the inmates of the 
house go round the platform three or seven times each morning 
and evening. Relief in the evil-eye and in bad and good omens 
is very common. The ortlmdox Malayali will not embarlv 
on any enterprise, even on a short journey, without paying 
careful attention to omens. Among the many good omens are 
elephants, cows, swans, white horses, white flowers, ripe fruits, 
buttter-milk, honey, bell ringing, music, etc., and among bad 
ones are cripples, corpses, barbers, widows, buffaloes, asses, salt, 
etc. The howling of dogs nnd the hooting of owls at night are 
bad omens portending deatli. Of all augurs, the lizard igoidi^ 
Lacerta gecko) stands foremost: there is a whole science deal- 
ing with what its chirpings, falls, postures, etc., prognosticate. • 

Malabar has a caste hierarchy of its own. The gradation of 
castes and the rules governing hypergamy, endogamy and exo- 
gamy arc analogous to those olitaining elsowlicre in India, but 
the caste nomenclature and several of Ihc customs and usages 
are peculiar to Malabar- The broad divisions of easi<^ must 
liave had their origin here ns elsewhere in ih(‘ instinci of race 
preservation, and the subsequent subdivisions w’ore mainly the 
result of functional differences and the violation of the rules of 
hypergamy. The aborigines, the Izhuvans, the Kammalans, 
the Nayars and the Naraburis, representing as they do t he suc- 
cessive waves of immigration into Malabar, represent also tlie 
jirimal distinctions of race or tribe ; the subdivision of Karama- 
lans, for instance, into carpenters, masons, braziers, blacksmiths, 
goldsmiths and leathci’ workers was obviously brought about by 
the differences in their occupation, wdiile several of the Amba- 
lavasi castes were the result of the violation of the rules of 
hypergamy. Further, the tribes that hardened into castes on 
entering the fold of Hinduism were probably not liomogencous, 
but consisted of several distinct social groups, which would ac- 
count for the existence of so many subdivisions among the 
various race or tribe castes. The Nayars. for example, might, 
at the time they were brought under Aryan influence, have been 
divided into a series of social groups, and while outsiders looked 
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^pou tliem as forming a single caste, they continued to observe 

HINDUS, tlie distinction among themselves, and these social groups in 
course of timo l)ecnme stereotyped into sub-castes. These seve- 
ral distinctions however do not exhaust all the shades of caste 
differcnc(‘s observed among the people. There are different 
sets of sub-castes in different parts of the country, and the 
members of one sub-caste in one part of Malabar will not inter- 
dine or intcr-marry with the members of the same sub-caste in 
another part. The subject is thus so complex and many-sided 
lliat it is manifestly impossible to enter into the minutiae of it 
in the space available for its treatment. 

M;imjif(c 111 dealing with individual castes it will be necessary to 
ulirritflncc constantly to certain sncdal features which are peculiar to' 

Malabar ; a description of those features is therefore essential 
for the elucidation of tlio caste system. 1 . 1 ie chief ol! them 
are the vianunalihrtffaiiaw system of inheritance and the 
Samhamlham form of marriage, ^farumalkaftayam is descent 
through the female line, or, literally, through sisters children, 
according to Avhicli the family, or as it is called, con- 

sists of all tlie descendants of a common ancestress in the female 
lino only- A man's heirs are his sister’s children, his own wife 
and cliildrcn having no legal claim to his projierty. The taravad 
is a j(nnt family, and its properly is the joint property of all the 
members, every one of whom is (entitled to maintenance from it, 
but none of whom is entitled to claim partition. Partition can 
be effected only if all the members agree to it, and when a fa- 
mily is so divided, the several branches will still continue to 
hav(^ community of pollution, that is, wdien a death or birtli 
occurs in one brancli, the members of all the branches have to 
observe pollution. The liranches liave no community of property,, 
but if one branch becomes extinct, its property lapses ecpially to 
the other branches. The eldest male member, known as the 
karrmavan, has the absolute right of managiie; liie family 
property, except in regard to alienation, which can ho elfocted 
only witli the consent of the anmuhtravans, or junior members. 
A knrandvan cannot ho ousted from liis position except for proved 
mismanngnient or misfeasauco. There is no legal marriage 
among the followers of this system of inlierilance. The girls 
go through two forms cf marriage— and Samhandhmn* 
The former is obligatory, and is performed as a rule before the 
girl attains her puberty. The essential part of the ceremony is 
the tying of the tall (a small piece of gold attached to a string; 
round |>he neck of the girl by a man of the same or a higher 
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caste, but this gives the so-called bride or bridegroom no claiui chap. hi. 
upon each other. The object of tlic ceremony is to give the girl a 

marriageable status, and it is but a preliminary, albeit obligatoryj 

to the muihand/uim mariiagc, whicli it is tliat launches the 
parties into the 'world as husband and wife. The presentation (;f 
a bridal cloth by the husband to the wife in the presence of 
j’ehitives and friends is the chief, hut in no way essential, feature 
of tliis ceremony. The union, though dissoluble at the will of 
either party, is intended to be permanent, and, as a matter of fact, 
is so ill the generality of cases. No legal or religious sanction 
operates as a bar to the dissolution of the tie, and sliould the 
jiarties separate during life or by death, there is no bar of any 
kind to their re-marriage. Tlie husband should not boot a lower 
easte tliaii the wife: he may be of the same or a higher easier 
He sliould also be of the exogamous group to which the wife 
belongs. The woman and Jier eliildren generally remain in 
their taravad house under the guardianship of thini harandiuHy 
and are maintained by him out of the taravud income; the luis- 
l)aud visits them there and supplies them with pocket moiu y fur 
their personal expenses. 

The tradition fosU'red by the llrahmans ascribes tlui origin Orij^in of tlic 
of vKfriimakfiUitafjain to the mandate of rarasuraina, which 'la- 
ordained that Sudra w'oiueii should put oil' chastity and (h'voie 
themselves to satisfy the desires of the Jlrahmans. It recjuires 
more than ordinary credulity, however, to believe that a w liole 
community gave up at one stroke its cherished system of mar- 
riage and inheritance and adopted a radically dill’crcnt one at 
the liat of a single individual, even like Parasurama. It is mure; 
probable that the legend was invented to harden an existing 
custom by giving it a divine sanction rather than to account for 
a radical innovation. U’hc fact seems to be that the ancient 
family system of the Jlravidians of Southern India was matri- 
archal andtiiat under the intluence of the Aryans thii system 
on the other side of the ghats became in cours(j of time assimi- 
lated to that of the Aryans. But the eisalpiiu) section (d* the 
.Dravidians in their isolation continned to cherish tlic oldsys- 
t cm, and the Aryans, finding from experience that it could be 
turned to their own convenience, encouraged its contijiuanco by 
discovering a divine origin for it. The arrangement was con- 
venient to the Brahmans of Malabar in that it enabled them to 
consort with Nayar women and enjoy the privileges of matri- 
mony without its cares and obligations. There were also other 
circumstances which tended to preserve the system unaltered, 

2 c 
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CHAP. m. the chief of vvliich was the profession of arms by birth, which 
Hisses males of the whole race of Niiyars to military 

service from the earliest youth to the decline of manhood, and 
tJie constant employment which the misunderstandings and 
s(|uabbles of tlie Kajas and chiefs never failed to give them. 
This was a system of polity not very compatible with the exis- 
tence amojig them of the marriage state. The tali marriage, 
which in its ceremonial aspect is not unlike a genuine marriage 
and by wliich the girl is united to a symbolical husband, is prob- 
aljly an exotic grafted on to the system under the inlluence of 
Hrahmaiis, or it may be the relic of comniimal marriage such 
as existed in most of the communities governed by the matri- 
archal system. The xamhuadham was the real union between 
man and woman, and was in its origin an extremely simple and 
louse form of sexual union. Not only did its continuance di*- 
pend eiilirt'ly n])oii ilu*. free-will (>f the parties, but custom 
sanctioned such union being formed by a wjjinan with more 
than one man at the sam(‘. tinue That [n)lyandrv was once 
quite common among the Nayars is borjie out by the concur- 
rent testimony of a host of Jhiropean travellers IVum Niculini 
Conti in the fifteenth century to l'h*ancis Jhichaiian in the 
nineleeiith, and as a matter of fact the practice died out only in 
cennparatively recent times. 

Hs pivM'iit English education and contact with the outside world 
have in recent years wj’ought a considerable change in l])e 
system. Though in theory the system of marriage and inheri- 
tance still remains unaltered, in practice the tendency of the 
peophi has of late been to rise above the law. Among the ])etter 
trlasses of people the practice of the wife living in her iaravad 
liouse and being visited there by her husband is becoming all 
hut obsolete. The wife with her children now lives with her 
husbaiid and is maintained by him in his life-time. He educates 
liis sons and daughters, and makes provision for their after- 
life to the best of his means. The marumakkattayam law 
allows every one the right of disposing of his self-acquired pro- 
})crty as he chooses during his life-tiire ; such property as 
might not have been disposed of by gift or otherwise inter virus 
lapses to the taravnd. The union of husband and wife is now 
looked upon as a livelong one, and not as a fugitive one as in 
the old days. It is becoming more and more the fashion to 
inaugurate a sanihandhani by the performance of a regular 
ceremony, rulyandry has become altogether extinct. It began 
to disappear with the establishment of British supremacy on 
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this coast, when arms ceased to be tlie sole profession of the 
Nayars. Polygamy, thoiigli not known, is looked upon with 
disfavour by the respectable classes. Even the Kajas and 
chiefs do not in these days go in for more than one consort. 

The Malabar castes* will be dealt with here in tlie order of 
the social precedence which they enjoy in the caste hierarchy. 
Each main caste has a more or less well defined status in the 
system, though among some of the sub-castes the (|UGstion of 
precedence is often in dispute. Inter-marriage, inter-messing 
and pollution by touch or approach are the tests by whicli 
caste status is determined. Tlie meals ])repared by persons 
belonging to tlie higher castes can he partaken by those belong- 
ing to the lowcir ones, but the converse is strictly prohibited, 
(^sp('cially in the case of females. A high class Namburi male 
may eat the food cooked by low class Namburis and even by 
Tirumulpads, but their females cannot. Similarly, Nayar males 
(*an partake of the meals jirepared by any Nay nr without dis- 
tinction of sub-caste, but a female belonging to a higher siib- 
(vaste (!aunot eat the food prepared by one belonging to a lower 
one. All Nayar females can eat together in the same room, 
but those of liiglu'i sub-cast(‘s may not sit in tlie same row bu* 
the purpose' with those of a Io\v(‘r one*, lutei’-marriage also is 
generally governed by the same rules as those of inter-dining. 
A Namburi female can of eourse be married only in her own 
class, but a Nnmburi mah^ can form fnouhandham in any caste 
below' his, Imt not below' that of the Nayars. As a rule, wo- 
men belonging to the Nayar and the intermediate castes may 
marry only where they eat, that is, with e(j[uals and superiors, 
but this rule is not so strictly observed in these days as foi-- 
merly, especially by the Nayars. Pollution is another element 
for caste differentiation, and there are some features of it which 
are peculiar to Malabar. A Namburi is polluted by the touch 
of any one below him in the social scale, while Kammalans 
and the castes below' them pollute him if they approac*h w'itbiu 
a prescribed radius. Similarly, the mombers of any other 
castes are polluted by the touch or approach, as the case may be, 
of the castes below them. Kammalans, Jzhuvans and Panans 
cause atmospheric pollution within a radius of 24 Malabar feet 

As these castes have been dealt with in considerable detail in an 
ofhcial publication— yVi/* Cochin Tribca ami Castes by ^Ir. L. K. Ananthakrishna 
Ivor, the second volume of which is now in the press— a detailed treatment of 
tiie subject is sui>erfluoiis here. A concise account of the leadiiif? features of 
each caste is therefore all that is attempted in this hook. 
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(a])()iii r.) IVot), Valans nnd Arnvans8’2 foc't, Kanakknns 

and I\ntanR4.Sl‘cot,rhcnimans(jl focl,Parnyans^Nayadis andtbo 
Ill'll trihps 72 fc'c;!. Soino castor, low in tlio Rocial scale, like ihe 
Parayans and Nayadis, caii.-e nnitnal pollution by approacliinj;' 
each other. Besides these kinds of pollution, tliere is what 
may be called ceremonial pollution. A death or birth in a 
family cansos such pollution to all members of tlu^ iararad in 
all il s branches, and siicli ])oliutiou isalso eniailcd on wmncii 
(Im inj^ lliftir monthly p('i‘io(ls and after delivery. Tlie duratiiin 
of lin^ 0 (M'(mi(>nial poilution varies acatordinj^ to the stains of 
ihe. dil'lerent castes, the highest liaving the shortest pei'iod, hut 
in ihe case of monthly periods, th(^ duration is three days uni- 
formly. .l*<dliition of all kinds, however accjuired, can b(^ rcmioved 
only by complete' immersion in waten*, either in a tank or in a 
strc'am. In (In' cas(‘ of d(‘atb ])olhilion and women’s special 
])()llntiun, certain piirilicati'rv ccremonic's, Ix'sides immersion in 
wai('r, ar(' m'ci'ssary io n'lnove tlu' taint. Similar ceremoni('s ari' 
also reijiiircd if a Brahman or a Kshatriva is touched by 
m(‘mb('r:; of castes h(‘iow them wlu'u nnd('r death, monthly or 
d(‘liv('rv ]X')llnii(m. 

'riu' Xaml)uris form l)n( a small community nunn'rically, 
hill owing to their charnch'i*, iniclligema', wealth and social 
position, their importance consid('ral)ly ('\(*('('ds their numerical 
slr(‘ngih. 'Tliis impoitama' ]u)W('V('r has l)('('n on llu' dc'clim* 
(luring the i):c t half c(‘ntnry, \\hich is mainly diu' to lln'ir castc' 
cx(*hi^i\cn('ss and cciiscrvati.sm. Tlnar inihu'jice in Sial(' 
councils, which was onc(' snpi’eme, is now a nc^gligihlc factor^ 
and on a<*coimt. of th('j- ohjc'ction to l^ng'lish (‘ducation, tlu'y 
ar(' Ix'ing* cll)owed out Iw otlu*)* castes from almost (‘V(‘r\- 
lilcrat(' walk of lib'. They arc' in gc'ncral a god-h^ari ng, truth- 
loving and la\v-al)iding' people, and lli(‘ii‘ simplicity and inofh'n- 
sivc'iu'ss arc provc'iBial. Th(‘yf)IIow the system 

of inari’iagc and inhei ilance, hut as a, rnh' only tlu' ('hh'st 
sons marry in tlu'ir own caste, while tln^ otlu'r jiK'mhers form 
sumhundJutm union with Kshatriva, Amhalavasi and Nayar 
women, d’lu'ir women are calk'd Anfftrjroutms (ind(X)rs-people), 
aid ait' ilu' iinly (/nshns in Cochin, They generally marry 
after ]niberty, and their chastity is jc'alonsly guarded. In cases 
of conjugal infidelity on the part of 'Naiiiburi women, all in- 
volwd in it are punished with excommunication. The pollution 
period of the Namburis is ten days ; but if the birth or death 
is in a distantly j'olated family, the period is only three days. 
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Tlio Nanilniris an' divided, on ilu* basis of cevtaiii rights 
and privileges enjoyc'd l)y ibein, into ten social groups. The 
rights are those of U) performing holy sacrihces, (2) teaching 
the Vedas and Sastras, (8) otliciating as family priests, ( 4) be- 
coming a Sanyasi, (o) officiating as priests in temples, ((>) study- 
ing the Vedas, {!) cooking for all classes of Namburis, (8) taking 
part in the performance of Sastrangam Namburis. (Oi bathing 
in the same ghat with other Namburis, and UO) messing in 
the sanu' row witli ollu'r Namburis. 'Tlu' higlu'st class of 
Namburis (Uijoy all the piavilegcs, the n(‘xt class enjoy nine 
(the second to the tenth in the list), and so on, till we conu' to 
the last class, whose only privilege is to dine in the same row 
with other Namburis at a feast. The Nambui’is may again be 
divided broadly into two groups, Vedic and non-Vedic (the 
Ottaninar and OltillaUavar), the first six of the abov(^ groups 
l)elonging to the former and the last four to the latter. The 
gr(^at majority of the Vedic Namburis follow the Jlig V(‘da, the 
followers of Sama and Yajur Vedas being (;ach confined to two 
out of the sixty-four Namburi gramamfi or colonies. Th(' Kig- 
\'edic Naniburis are all members of om^ of two //(KjiDns oi* 
unions — Tri(diur and l^irunavaya - tlie former being adherents 
of th(* Cochin faction and the latter that of the Zjimorin. Among 
the Vedic Namhui is, the AdJujans, of whom Azhuvancheri Tam- 
burakkal is the head, oeeiipy the most prominent position. 
There arc several grouj)S d'^^i^>wn as or houses) of 

Adhyans, such as the Ashfaf/riJiain, th(^ ylkarnn/rilifUfi, (de., 
and of these th(i Adhyans of Asltfaf/rihain, or eight h()us('s, tak(‘ 
the liighest rank. All Adhyans have the honorific titU' of 
Xainbui’ipad ^pxd meaning* authority), a title, however, which 
is now usurped l)y some others who have no claim to it, 
Asi/ans, the high class Namburis who ai'(^ not Adhyans are 
called, enjoy all the rigiits possessed l)y the Adhyans, the only 
difference hetwet'ii them being that tin* latter are consid(U’ed 
lo liave attained sueli a stage of sanctity that they are ab- 
solved from the necessity of j)erforming //«(/« (sacrifices) and 
observing rnn<(j)}'asff( ( dwelling in the jungh'i and mnyam 
(renunciation of secular interests). Tlie Asyans perform sacri- 
fices, which aie of three kinds, 7;/:., ((dhauain^ (KjniJwtram and 
somayafjam. Only those who have performed the first can 
perform the second, and the performance of the first two 
must j)recede that of tlu' last. The performance of Adhanam 
confers on the sacrificer the title oi Aditiripad, and that of 
Agnihotram and Somayagam the titles of Akkittirlpad and 
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r-HAP. ni. Chomatiripad respectively. All the Vedic Namburis who are 
(tuTof entitled to perform sacrifices and to teach the Vedas are 
.MALAiuii known as Sftmanyam. They arc all entitled to study and recite 
the Vedas and officiate as priests. Among the Vedic Namburis, 
some are hereditary Tantm, who are the highest temple priests 
and whose authority is final in all matters of temple rituab 
Vailnjmis, who preside over the yogams and the Vedic schools 
at Trichur and Tirunavaya, Vaidikans^ who decide all matters 
relating to caste, and Kmartans, who preside over caste tribunals. 
Tlie non-Vedic Namburis also are subdivided into various 
groups. Among them are the Mussads or Afihta-Vaidynn-s, 
whose' licreditary occupation is the study and practi(;e of 
rae^dieine* in its eight branches and who are debarred from 
studying ihe Vedas on account of their calling, which neces- 
sitates surgical operations and the consequent shedding of 
blood, the Sastningukar^, or more correctly KsJiatrangnbfrs 
(military Ilrahmans), who are Ixdieved to be the descendants 
of the ]lrahmjuis who were engaged in military scirvico in the 
olden days, and the (.Irtnninl-^, who were engaged in administer- 
ing gravi((}\i^^ or Namburi colonies. The SuHtrungakavx 'Cive wow 
divided into eighteen l)ands, who play with shield and sword 
in what is known Yntvakaii Sankh<\kali on the occasion 
of marriages and Masams (or first anniversary of one's death). 
All Namburis are divided hke other Hrahmans into exogamons 
gotrffs, the best known goiruR among them l)eing Kasyapa, 
llhai-gavii, Jlharadvaja, Vasishtha and Kausika. 

Elayads are Ibuhmans who suffered social degradation for 
Mutt ids ^^‘^ving officiated at the funeral rites of the Nayars. They are 
now the hereditary family priests of the Nayars, and in regard 
to marriage, inheritance, pollution, etc., they closely follow the 
usages of Namburis. The Mnttads (sometimes called also 
Miismds) perform some of the duties in temples which Ambala- 
vasis perform, and are therefore considered by some to belong 
to the latter class. But they also cany the idols when taken 
out in procession, which no Ambalavasi is entitled to do, and 
like the Elayads they follow the usages of Namburis. They 
are said to have suffered social degradation for having tattooed 
their body with figures representing the weapons of Siva and 
for partaking the off'erings made to that god. The women of 
the Elayads are called Elonnas and those of the Mnttads 
M<tnaynm7n(is: both are gosJuoi like Namburi women. 

Ksbatriyas. The practice of hypergamy and the adoption of manmak- 
hdiayamhy i\\Q Malabar Ksliatriyas have led some writers to 
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question their claim to be considered real Ksliatriyiis. But the c hai*. in. 
fact that the Brahmans treat them as such and partake of the ^'unspk- 
meals prepared by them must bo looked upon as a suflicient malahau 
vindication of their claim. The Ksliatriyns are known as cither 
TamburanSy Tamhans or TiriiumJpads: this is a subdivision not 
by caste but* by position. The Tambiirans are members of ruling 
families, while the Tambans are those who were once ruling 
chiefs but have since lost their political power. All ilie rest are 
Tirumulpads. Their women are called TamhurattiSy Tamhattis 
unA Namhashtarls respectively. In their personal halnis, obser- 
vances and ceremonies the Malabar Kshatriyas are very like 
the Nambuvis, wlio act as their priests in all their ceronioiiies. 

^fhey observe pollution for eleven days, follow tlui mani med- 
ic at taiKim \iVN of succession, and have two marriages like the 
Xayars, the Tali and the Sambandham, 

Amhalacasi (literally, temple-resident) is the gejierie niimeAiui)alav;iMs. 
of a group of eastes whose hereditary uecupaticu is temple ser- 
vice. They are mostly either degraded Brahmans or the olf- 
spriug of hypergauiy. The Nambidd are said to be the desccn- 
djiiits of certain Brahmans wlio were degraded for assassinating 
one of the Perumals. They observe pollution for only ten days 
like the Brakmaiis, and Nambiiris ofiieiate as priests in all tlua’r 
ceremonies. Their women are culled ^fan()ll^ad>i, Tile ^Idikul'i 
also are Brahmans degraded for having ollieiated as priests in 
Jllnulrakali temples and made offerings of flesh and liquor. 

Their women have the title of Adii/ammas. C/taldcifjnr>s are the 
offspring of adulterous Namburi womeji, born afl(‘r tlie r,oin- 
ijjencement of their guilt but before its discovery and their 
expulsion from caste. Boys so born, who have already been 
invested with the sacred thread, become Chakkiyai-s, and those 
who have not been so invested become Nambijjars, TJio girls 
join either caste indifferently. Their females are called lllotam- 
vias and Nangiyars respectively. The traditional occupation of 
the Chakkiyars is the recitation of passages from the Puranas, 
with commentaries interspersed with witty allusions to cur- 
rent events and to the members of the audience. The Nambiyar 
accompanies the pcrforniance on a metal drum called miiharu 
and the Nangiyar keeps time with a cymbal. The Chakkiyar 
wears the holy thread, but the Nambiyar does not. The for- 
mer may marry a Nangiyar, while the latter cannot marry an 
Illotamma. Vushpalcans arc, as their name implies, engaged in 
collecting flowers and making garlands for making imja to the 
idols and for adorning them. Pushpakan i6 the generic name 
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CHAP. m. of the caste, the i)articular local names being iVaw6jyar, M/wZ»j- 
yoHsan and Unni. Their women are called PnsJipinis or 

C/TUS OF 117 *1 n • • • • ^ r 

yi\h\h\vt whose profession is to sing certain songs in Bhadra- 

ca8T p:h. temples and at the tali marriage ceremonies of the Nayars 
and others. Tlijijattunnis or luive for their 

occupation the performance of a ceremony in Bhagavati tem- 
ples, called Tiinjattdm, in which tliey paint the image of the 
goddess on the lloor in lively colours, and chant certain 
propitiatory songs, especially to check the spread of small-pox. 
(’luikkiyars, ]N*ambi3^ars, Pushpakaiis and Tiyyattunnis observe 
p(jlIution for eleven days. All the above mentioned Ambahi- 
vasis (^\c.ept Nambiyars wear the sacred thread, but the other 
Ambalavasis have not that privilege and have to observe pollu- 
tion for twelve days. FisharoclU- and Variijars sweep the temple 
premises, clean the temple utensils, collect flowers and make 
garlands, while the Vutuvals are the stewards of the temples. 
Their women are called risharasyars, Varasyars Rui Putuvat- 
syffrs respectively. The Pisharodis are said to be the descend- 
ants of a Jirahman novice, who, when about to be ordained 
a Sanyasi, ran away after he was divested of the holy Ihread 
but before his head was completely shaved. In incmory of this, 
they are buried like the Sanyasis in a sitting position and the 
grave filled with salt and paddy. The Variyars and Putnvals 
arc believed to have had their origin in tlie union of NAmburis 
with Nayar women. Marars are temple irlusicians, but unlike 
the oilier temple servants they observe pollution for fifteen 
days. I’liey eat the food cooked by other Ambalavasis, and 
the males oi‘ LMsluirodi and the Variyar sub-castes dine with each 
other. With these exceptions, tliure is no inter-dining or inter- 
marriage between the several sections of Amhalavasis. They 
follow the inurnmakkattayuni law, all except Tiyyattunnis and 
ihishpakans. The former follow the iiiakkattajjam systeiu, 
while among the latter some follow the one system and the rest 
the other. The majority of Ambalavasis still follow their lierc- 
ditary occupation, but many among them now are hmd-holdcrs, 
Government servants, medical and legal practitioners, and 
school-masters. Sanskrit education has made more progress 
among them than among any other class except the Namburis, 
and they are now taking to English education. In the latter res- 
[)cct, the Variyars are perhaps the most progressive among them. 

Samantaiis. Samantans are said to have sprung from the union of 

Kshatriya males with Isayar females. The caste is not indi- 
genous, to Cochin, and those who luive returned tlicmselves as 
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such are either natives of British Malabar or are Nayar aristo- 
crats who have of late begun to like to bo considered superior to crus of 
the ordinary Nayars in caste. They do not wear the sacred 
thread. Like the Kshatriyas they follow marnmnkhattayam -r.— / 
and observe pollution for eleven days. 

The Kayan, with the Namburis and Ambalavasis, form Nayara. 
the most characteristic section of the people of Cochin. From 
the earliest times down to the beginning of the last century 
they were a martial people, and formed the militia of the 
coiiutry. The and organisation, the national assem- 
blies, the mode of Avarfarc, etc., of tlioso days have ali*cady been 
dealt with. * The martial spirit of the Nayars has during a 
century of unbroken peace almo.st died out, but its traces still 
linger in some of their titles and games, and in tlic halaria 
(gymmasia or fencing schools) which are slill attached to some 
of their houses. Though they have' greatly degenerated in this, 
they are making considerable advance in other respects. 

Englisli education has made marked progress among them, and 
they are found in all tlio literate walks of life in large numbers. 

While a section of the Nayars has thus exchanged the sAvord 
for the pen, a still larger section has exchanged it for tlie 
plough. The great majority of the latter are petty farmers and 
agricultural labourers, though tliere are among them some 
large land-holders and substantial farmers. Bomostic*. ser- 
vice is another pursuit in which the Nayars are largely 
engaged, servants in Avell-to-do caste Hindu families being 
almost entirely recruited ’from this caste. All Nayars follow 
the m(trum(ihliiUtayami\im\\y system, and tlieir women form 
mmhandham union with men of^cqual or higher casto. Their 
pollution period is fifteen days. 

The Nayars are divided into a number of sub-castes, some titles 

of Avhich arc known by different names in British Malaliar, and sub- 

r'Qstcs. 

Cochin and Travancoro. The highest sub-caste, for instance, 
is knoAA’ii as Kiriyam in Malabar, while in Cochin it is generally 
called VellaywM, IMost of the aristocratic families and also 
many poor ones belong to this sub-caste. Next conies the 
^iidm Nayar, Avho is attached to Naml)uri or Kshatriya houses 
for certain services, religious and domestic : if attached to a 
Namburi house, he is also called lUcdtu Nayar and, if to a 
Kshatriya house, Nayar. Cliarna Nayars are at- 

tendants of Eajas and chiefs, but the sub-caste is not 
indigenous to Cochin. PalUcham are palanquin bearers to 
Brahmans, and Vattehadans are oil-mongers for temples and 
-Namburi houses. Odattii Nayars tile temple buildings and 
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* Ante, pp. 4S, 51, 57—9. 
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Audtmi Nayars make earthen vessels for temples, while 
Attikurussi Nayars or Chitikans act as purifiers and quasi- 
priests to the other Nayars. These are the main subdivisions, 
but there are shades of differences within each sub-caste which 
are too numerous and too subtle to be dealt with here. 
Every Nayar has a title affixed to his name, which is conferred 
upon him by the Kaja as a hereditary or personal distinction, 
while those who have received no title in this manner — the 
Nayar proletariat— affix the title Nayar to their names. The title 
does not indicate one’s position in the caste hierarchy, as the 
Kaja can confer any of these titles without reference to the sub- 
caste of the recipient. Acchan^ Karta^Kaimal djiA Mannadiyar 
are among the title.s of nobility, while Paniker, Kurup 
and Kurupal are the titles of those who maintain kalaris as 
their hereditary profession. Mcnon is the title which was in 
the old days generally conferred on the Nayars who followed a 
literate occupation and which is now most in use among the 
upper middle classes. It is the only title now conferred by 
the Kaja as a personal distinction, but in these days many 
Na3^ar8 assume it w ithout any such formality. 

The Tarakans (literally, brokers) appear to have been 
Tamil Sudras who settled on this side of the Palghat Gap 
with a view" to act as trade medium l>etw"een the Malayalain 
and Tamil countries. They gradually adopted most of the 
customs and usages of the Nayars, and liave in recent years 
been practically assimilated with them. In this State they 
are found only in the Chittur Taluk. They follow 
Their women w’car a thick string round their neck, by which 
they are distinguished from other Nayar women. 

There are four intermediate castes betwa^en Nayars and 
the polluting castes that may be called low class Sudras for 
want of a better generic name. Their touch will pollute tlie 
Nayars and the higher castes, and they are not allow’ed to 
enter even the outer precincts of Brahmanical temples. Of 
these four castes, Veluttcdam are the w’ashermen, and Velakkat- 
talavans the barbers, of all castes above them. They follow' 
viarumakkattayaiUf and are like the Nayars in most of their 
customs and usages. But the Velahkattalavans have to observe 
pollution only for ton days. The Ch'diyauH are hereditary 
weavers who w'eave the coarse cloths that are generally used 
by the poorer classes. Most of them follow marnmakkntfayartt 
and to a great extent resemble the Nayars in their customs, 
but some among them follow^ viakkattaf/am, Kadnpattans ixm 
popularly supposed to be the descendants of Paftar Brahmans 
degraded for having eaten ladxi, a kind of fish. The derivation 
is clearly a fanciful one, the only circumstances that lend 
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support to it being tliat they follow malkittayam and observe ^hap. he 
pollution only for ton days. There is a peculiarity in their ctusof 
system of inheritance, namely, that in the absence of sons the 

father’s property does not descend to his daughters but to his 

nearest male relatives. Kadupattans are also called Ezliut- 
tacchanSy as in former times they were largely employed as 
village school masters. The sale of salt was one of their chief 
occupations when salt used to be manufactured in the State. 

They are now chiefly engaged in agriculture and general 
labour. 

The Kammaluns are among the first of the polluting castes. Kammalans. 
They are divided into a number of endogamous sub-castes— 
(carpenter), (mason), Munari (brazier), Ka- 

ruvan (blacksmith), Tattan (goldsmith) and Tolhollan (leather- 
worker). As their services are much in requisition and as they 
earn better wages than unskilled labourers, they are all still 
engaged in their hereditary occupations. The first five groups 
are socially on a par with each other. They all inter-dinc but 
do not inter-niarry. But the Tolkollans a-re considered inferior 
in status to the rest and cannot touch them without causing 
pollution, probably on account of their work in leather, which 
in its raw state is considered impure. They all follow the 
ynakkattayani system, but they perform the tx(U marriage 
like the Nayars as distinct from the real marriage. Polyandry 
of the fraternal type was prevalent among them, several 
brothers marrying one wife and the children being treated as 
common to all. This practice is however fast dying out, if it 
has not already done so. The Kurupsy who form a sub-casto 
among them, ra’e their priests as w^ell as barbers, and officiate 
at their marriage and funeral ceremonies. 

The Izhuvans or Choyans, who correspond to the Tiyyaiis Jziuuans. 
of British Malabar, are believed to have immigrated from 
Ceylon and introduced the cultivation of the cocoanut palm. 

Cocoanut growing and toddy drawing are still the hereditary 
occupations of the Izhuvans, but as they are numerically the 
strongest caste in Cochin, a great many of them have taken . 
to other occupations, chiefly agriculture. They are an indus- 
trious and law-abiding people, but in point of education they lag 
considerably behind the Tiyyans of Malabar. Of late, how- 
ever, there have been indications of a ferment, wdiich may in a 
generation or two leaven the mass of Izhuvans. They are taking 
to English education, albeit very slowly, and have also begun 
to enter the portals of Grovernment service. The Izhuvans in 
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CHAiMTL Cochin-Kanayannur follow marumMcitiajam and those in 
CONHPE- the rest of the State mcikhattayain. Among the former, 
MALAHAU divorce and \\idow maniage are allowed. The head-men of the 
CAKTKs. liihuvans are called Tandems, and are appointed to that position 
by the liaja. They are to perform certain specified functions, 
and arc entitled to fees, at marriage and other ceremonies. 
Vaitis or Kavidiyans, who are the priests and barbers oi 
Tzliuvans, form a distinct sub-caste inferior in status to the 
■latter. Their pollution period is fifteen days. 

Fishcriiien Of the castes whose hereditary occupation is fishing com- 
with boat-service, the Vedans and the Arayans are the 
most numerous. The former are engaged in fishing in the back- 
waters, and the latter, who are also called KadalarayanSj or sea 
Arayans, are engaged in sea-fishing. Amnkimrans, who are a 
sub-caste of Arayans, are the priests of Valans as well of Ara- 
yans. Mnldnivans^iYe fishermen dwelling on the sea-coast, and 
arc said to be immigrants from Ceylon along with Izhuvans. 
Marakkaifs. of whom there are but very few in Cochin, are boat- 
men, and do nut engage themselves in fishing. These castes 
do not int(?r-niarry or intcr-dinc with each other. They all 
follow makkattnyani, and their customs and ceremonies are 
more or less similar to those of makknttaynm Izhuvans. 
othor |)olh*u There arc several other polluting castes more or less equal in 
status to the Kaiiiiualaus and Izliiivans and with customs aiid 
usages similai’ to theirs. Among them are Kaniyans or KanJsans, 
who arc [)rol'essional astrologers and wliosc services are in 
constant requisition for casting lioroscopes and for fixing pro- 
pitious hours for marriage and otliev ceremonies; Panans, wiio 
are exorcists and necromancers, and are much feared by the 
igiiuraut low castes tor their supposed power over evil spirits and 
constantly requisitioned in consequence to exorcise devils; Vilkii- 
rnps, who arc engaged in making bows and arrowy and palm-leaf 
umbrellas ; Maiumus and Vclajis, wdio are wasliermen to the 
polluting castes, but whose services are also required by caste 
woincii for purification after delivery and monthly periods; 
Pulliiruns, who arc singers in serpent groves ; and Pattilans, who 
are barbers serving most of the polluting castes above mentioned. 
All these castes follow malkattayam and observe pollution for 
fifteen days. 

slave castes. Predial slavery existed in Cochin from time immemorial, 
but the slaves were emancipated, and their purchase, sale and 
mortgage made penal by a Proclamation issued in 1854. The 
quondam slaves however still retain their original castes, of 
whicli tliere arc several, and they form about a tenth of the 
population of the Stale. Kanakkans are good boat-men as well 
as agricultural labourers, and are comparatively better oS than 
the other slave castes. Chcrufnans or Puhyans, who form the 
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great majority of the slaves, are all engaged in field labour- 
ploughing, sowing, crop-watching and reaping— and are paid in 
kind. Tanda-Puluyans, who are found only in the south-western 
corner of the State, are so called on account of the peculiar 
dress made of grass itanda) that they w'ear. They cause atmos- 
pheric pollution even to the Pulayans. Kutans md Vettuvans 
also are agricultural labourers. Parayans are the lowest among 
the slave castes. They live by making mats and baskets and 
practising witchcraft. As magicians, their principal cult is the 
Odi, the patron goddess of which is Nili of Kalladikod. Vdlit- 
Vans are the priests of the slave castes, and are much respected 
by lham for their poAver over evil spirits. All these castes 
ioWo^^ mal^kattayaiiiy Mid like the Izhuvans and others, they 
perform the toll marriage as w'cll as the real marriage. 
.Divorce is very common among them^ and requires hardly any 
ceremony, and the marriage of widows is freely allowed. The 
riiembers of all these castes are profoundly ignorant and super- 
stitious, steeped in abject poverty and subjected to many 
.vexatious and degrading restrictions and disabilities. Their 
^uancipation from slavery has made no improvement in their 
material condition : they have neither the pluck nor the intelli- 
gence to take advantage of their freedom. J]y conversion to 
Christianity or Muliainiuadanism they can raise tlieinselves at 
one bound above all the polluting castes, but their deep- 
rooted ignorance and superstition prevent them from availing 
themselves of this chance. 

The Kadars and Malayars are the most typical of the hill 
tribes of Cochin. The former are confined to tlic Nclliainpatis 
and Parambikolain, from which other hill tribes are excluded, 
while the Malayarsare found in most other forests. They are both 
nomadic in their habit, and move their villages from place to place 
during the dilierent seasons. They are excellent trackers and 
tree-climbers, and are useful in the collection of minor forest 
produce. The Kadars are a short muscular people, of a deep 
black colour, with thick lips and curly liair ; true sons of the 
jungles, they are averse to making their appearance in the plains, 
The Malayars do not differ in appearance from the Pulayans, 
and are less wild and less averse to manual labour than the 
Kadars. During the w orking season the Kadars and Malayars 
live on the rice supplied by the forest contractors, and at other 
times on such animals as they are able to trap and on wild yams, 
bamboo seeds and other forest products. The Malayars make 
good bamboo mats and baskets like the Parayans. The Malayars 
of theChittur forests are called Mdasars, or Kongu Malayans, 
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and are supposed to have been immigrants from the Coimbatore 
forests. They speak a patois more akin to Tamil than to 
Malayalain. All the hill tribes follow makkattayam. They 
cause atmospheric pollution even to the slave castes. Vila ta ns 
and Najjadis live in the outskirts of the jangles. The former 
are employed in felling trees, scooping out logs for boats and in 
agricultural labour, and the latter in the watching of crops in 
the plains and beating for game in the jungles. The Nayadis 
are the laziest and most uncleanly people in the State, and eat 
the most dirty reptiles and vermins. 

About 15 per cent, of the Hindu population of the State 
belong to castes which are not indigenous to Malabar. They 
retain most of the habits, customs and usages of the original stock 
from whicli they separated wlicn they immigrated into Cochin, 
and it is therefore not necessary to describe them in detail here. 
As however most of them are permanent settlers and have been 
domiciled subjects of the State for centuries, some notice of the 
most prominent among them is not uncalled for. All of them 
follow iiKfkk^ittnyaui, anddiffer from indigenous castes in language* 
dress, mode of w'earing the tuft and several other customs and 
usages. Ihit contact with the Malayalis for centuries has made 
some change in their manners and customs, such as the wearing 
of mundus by many of their males, the obseiwance of pollution 
by touch, approacli, etc. The most important and numerous 
of these castes are the Tamil and Konkani Brahmans, Yellala 
Sudras, Chetans, Kaikolans and Kudumi Chettis. 

Tamil Brahmans, or Pat tars as they are called here, are 
ubiquitous in the State, and are more numerous than the Nam- 
buris. By their intelligence, education and enterprise, they 
have attained a prominent position everywhere. They are 
employed in all grades of Government service and are conspicu- 
ous in all the learned professions. A good many of them are 
traders, money-lenders, land-holders and farmers, w^hile the 
poorer aniong them are engaged in domestic service. They have 
rendered their personal service indispensable to all the princely 
and aristocratic families, where large numbers of them are em- 
ployed in various capacities, especially as cooks. They are as 
good Brahmans as the highest class of Namburis from a spiri- 
tual ])oint of view, but the latter will not admit such equality. 
Namburi w^oiuen, for instance, will not take the meals cooked 
by Pattar Brahmans, nor will the men allows them to take part 
in th^ir religious ceremonies. They are also not allowed access 
to the inner shrines of Nainburi temples, nor to touch the 
Namburis when engaged in their devotions and ceremonies. 
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Konlani Brahmans are a branch of the Sarasvat subdivision chap. hi. 
of Pancha Goudas, and are so called because they are immigrants 
from Konkan, They are said to have taken refuge in Cochin — ’ 
and Travancore in the sixteenth century to escape from perse- 
cution when the inquisition was established at Goa. During the 
time of tile Dutch they were under the protection of their East 
India Company, but since the overthrow of their power here the 
Konkanishave been subject to the laws of Cochin. They speak 
the Konkani dialect of Mahratti, and are found only in the 
southern Taluks, They are Vcaishnavites, being followers of 
Madhavacharya, and have well-endowed temples of their own 
in the State. The Namburis and other Brahmans will not treat 
them as Brahmans: not only will they not inter-dine witli them, 
but they will not even allow them access to their temples and 
tanks. The Konkanis return the compliment by refraining 
from dining with other Brahmans and by refusing them ad- 
mission to their temples. By occupation they are mostly traders 
and shop-keepers, hut there are some land-holders also among 
them. As a community they arc not so prosperous now as they 
used to be in the olden days. 

Emhrans are Brahman immigrants from South Canara, otlior Bmh 
and are treated almost on a footing of equality by tlie Nambu- 
ris. They are mostly employed as officiating priests in the 
temples of the State; a few of them arc employed as cooks by 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas. Their language is Tula. Gouda 
]^rahmans are mostly religious mendicants and are nomadic in 
their habits. They speak Telugu, and it is not clear why they 
are called Goudas. There arc a few^ Telugu and Mahratta 
l^rahmans also in the State, but their number is very small. 

Chetanft or Devanga Chettis mA Kniholajis are w'eaving 
castes, and are found only in the Chittur Taluk and in tlie east- 
ern portion of tlie Talapilli Taluk. The former are immigrants 
from Mysore and speak Canareso, while the latter hail from 
Coimbatore and has Tamil for their mother tongue. 'Ilie Chetans 
wear the sacred thread, and Chetti is their agnomen. Some of the 
Kaikolans, probably an earlier batch of immigrants, have their 
tuft in front and speak Malayalam. Most of the Chetans and 
Kaikolans are still engaged in weaving, but among the former, 
who are a more thriving community than the latter, there are 
some land-holders and cultivators. 

Vellahs hold the highest position among the Tamil Sudras, Yrillulas, 
and agriculture is their chief occupation. The Cochin Vellalas, 
who are found mostly in the Chittur Taluk, are immigrants 
from Coimbatore and Salem, and belong therefore to the Kongu 
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CHAP. Ill, branch of the caste. Brahmans do not officiate at their mar- 
riace ceremonies as they do in the case of other divisions of 

vASTKSt ® , • fi I p T 

Vellalas. Agriculture is the occupation of most of them, and 

some are traders as well. Goundan is their title, and their 
pollution period is fifteen days. 

Vaniyansand are Konkani Vaisyas, and Kudimi Chettis are 

Kuduinis. Sudras. The former wear the sacred thread and re- 

semble the Konkani Brahmans in their habits. There are some 
good gold and silver workers among them, but most of tliem are 
petty traders. These Vaniyans are to be distinguished from 
(JhaJdwiSy who are also sometimes called by that time. The 
latter are oil-pressers from the Tamil country, who also wear 
the holy thread. Kudumis serve as the domestic servants 
of the Konkani Brahmans, and live in their midst. They are 
among the most illiterate classes of the population, bub for 
(capacity for continued hard work they are unrivalled. They 
are employed in all kinds of unskilled labour, and are also good 
boat-men. The Vaniyans have their own priests, who are called 
Pandifansy while Konkani priests officiate for the Kudumis. 
Th(^ pollution period is ten days for the i'ormer and fifteen for 
the latter. 

Other casks. Among the other foreign castes may bo mentioned Pan- 
ditatianfitindL Krdlans, workers in gold and granite respectively, 
who are allied castes wearing the sacred thread and for whom 
Brahmans sometimes officiate as priests ; Pandaranfi, who are 
mostly employed in making (the favourite crisp cake 

of the Malayalis); Amhattans and VannanSy Tamil barbers and 
washermen ; Chakhilhjam or leather-workers ; Knmvmxs, the 
makers of pottery and tiles ; Odda NaikkanSy Telugu tank-diggers 
and earth-workers, who are said to have been first got down for 
the construction of the Travancore Lines ; and Kakkalans or 
KuravanSy a gipsy tribe, whose males are tailors, mat-makers, 
jugglers and snake-charmers, and females professional beggars 
and palmists. Among these, the males of Pandarans and Kakka- 
lans and some of the Ambattans have adopted the dress and fore- 
tuft of the Malay alis,but the females still retain their foreign dress- 
DOMESTIC Besides the peculiar system of marriage and inheritance 
already adverted to, Malabar society presents certain features 
— which differ from those of Hindu society elsewhere. The Mala- 
bar Hindus have most of their ceremonies and observances in 
common with the other Hindus, but owing to its isolation for 
centifries from the bulk of the Hindu population, society here 
has developed some features which are peculiar to it, and some 
account of which is essential for a proper understanding of 
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the people. Vov a fuller account of these features the reader chai». hi. 
is referred to Mr. L. K. Anantakrishiia Iyer’s “ Cochin 
Tribes and Ocu^tes ”, where they are dealt with in a considerable life. 
detail. ^ 

The typical Malayali house is the naUiMtUy a quadran- Dwellings, 
gular building consisting of four blocks, with a square or oblong 
court-yard in the centre, known as the nadiimittam. The 
western block, or padinjattlni, is divided into three rooms, the 
middle one of which is the store-room, where the valuables and 
the household deities, if any, are kept, and the other two are 
bed-rooms. The northern block, or vadahkini, is divided into 
two rooms, the kitchen and the dining room. The whole or the 
middle portions of the eastern and southern blocks {kizhakkini 
and tekkini) are open halls, where visitors and guests are re- 
ceived and entertained. There are verantlalis all round the 
building and also round the inner court-yard, and in some cases 
there is attached to ‘jhe building a pumukham^ or open portico, 
in which male visitors are received and thiougli which en- 
trance is gained to the kizhakkini. J3y tlie side of the kitchen is 
the well, from which water is drawn to it through a window. 

The building is surrounded on all sides by a court-yard, which 
is swept clean every day. In the centre of tlio eastern yard is 
tile tnlasittara, a kind of altar or platform on which a tulasi, or 
sacred basil, plant is reared. Surrounding the yard is the 
compound in which fruit trees like jack and mango, and plan- 
tains and other vegetables are grown, and which is bounded by 
masonry walls, or by mud walls with fencing. The entrance 
to the compound is gained througli a padippara, or gate-house, 
the floor of which consists of two raised platforms, one on each 
side of the entrance. The above is the type of the Malayali 
dw’clling, but the details of course vary according to the circum- 
stances of the inmates. The dwelling of a wealthy family may 
(‘onsist of two or more nalukettus, and one or more blocks may 
be two-storeyed. Tlie poorer houses consist of tlie western 
block alone with or without verandahs and portico. The better 
classes of liouses are built of laterite plastered with chunnam, 
and the roofs arc tiled or thatclied with plaited cocoanut leaves 
or tlie leaves of the palmyra. Except Brahman houses and 
temples, no house could in the olden days be tiled without the 


* The distinct fciitiues of Miilabur society .‘irc supposed to he embodied in 
what are known as the Oi anacharams, or peculiar customs, believed to have been 
introduced by Sankaracharya. Many of these arc however of no importance, 
while some important features eharaetcristic of ]Uulal)ar society find no place in 
them. A list of tlio anacliuranis with explanatory judes is j^iven in the Cochin 
Census R^q^oit for lUOl, Part. I, pp. 17b-SO, 
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CHAP. HI. sanction of the Itaja, but this restriction was removed during 
AN^^SociAL Diwan Sankara Variyar. The poorer 

Life, houses are built of mud, white-washed or coloured red, and the 
~ roof thatched with plaited leaves or stravv ; but in the sandy 
tracts wooden planks or bamboo mats take the place of mud 
walls. There has in recent years been a distinct improvement 
in the design olTiouses. The rooius are now made airier and 
better ventilated than formerly, the ceiling higher, and the 
doors and windows larger in size but less massive in structure. 

House' siU's. The choice of the house site has to be made in accordance 
with Sa^itraic principles. The compound, which should be 
(jiiadrangular, is divided into four blocks by imaginary lines 
running north and south and east and west and meeting in tlie 
centre. The house should be built in the north-eastern or 
south-western Idock, preferably the former. I'lie cow shed and 
the burial-ground should be in tlie south-east, and the tank and 
the serpent shrine in the north-west, quarter. Similar Saatraic 
principles have to be followed also in every detail of house con- 
struction. Misfortunes and accidents in a family are often 
attributed to the non-observance of these principles, and newly 
built houses are sometimes pulled down or alterations made in 
them to remedy such defects. But in the towns which are 
becoming more and more crowded in these days, these restric- 
tions have of necessity begun to be more or less disregarded, 
but they arc still scrupulously observed in the rural parts. 
Several of the native Christians and Muhammadans also follow 
these principles in ehoosiiig house sites and making ground plans. 

House names. l^vci v tuntcad has a distinct name, and the tanivad house 
also is known ])y that name. J^esides this, the liouses occupied 
hy the various castes have in most cases distinct generic names. 
The house of a Nninbiiri is called inana or ilium, of an Elayad 
orMuttad, ///</;;/, of a liaja, lovilahtm, ol Tiriunulpad or 
Pattar Brahman, nwdham, of a Nambidi cliief, madapad, of a 
Nambiyassan or Unni, pushpaham, of a Pisharodi, of 

a Variyar, rurifjaiu, of a Puduval, Chuvanani, of a Nayar, vUIk, 
of an OddaNaikkan, kutaram, of the higher polluting castes, (tin, 
kudi or imruy aud of the lower polluting castes, cJuda. 

dress!^ Malayali is not burdened with a superfluity of clothing. 

The ordinary dress of the males consists of a konam, a mundu, 
and a tuvarttumundu. The first is a narrow strip of cloth which 
is pas^sed through the legs and altaclied to a string tied round 
the waist. The second is a piece of cloth, a yard to a yard and a 
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half broad and two to two and a half yards lon*:^, which is passed ohap. iil 
round the waist and tucked in on the riglit side. It hangs loose and social 
up to the knee in the case of the poorer classes and up to the Liek. 
ankle in the case of others. The last is an upper cloth thrown 
over the .shoulders whenever a man goes out, but seldom when 
at home. This piece is also used for wiping the body clean after 
bathing. The women wear an oi-inaramnndn, ^ large piece of 
cloth wound tightly round the loins and then round the legs 
separately and tucked in at the back and on the right side. Over 
this a mnndu is woi’ii round tlie waist somewhat like that worn 
by the men, and when going out, a smaller piece is thrown 
over the breasts. All the clothing should be white, but it may 
have coloured or laced borders. Silk and coloured cloths are 
not worn by either sex. The wearing of the short-sleeved half 
jacket of the east coast as an out-door dress is now becoming 
the fashion among women, and the Kuropeau shirt worn witli 
the ends hanging loose over the mnndu among inen. 

When conducting service in temples and performing any Ceromoniul 
of their numerous ceremonies, the Nam bun’s wear a dress *'* ^’^^* 
wliicli is unlike the one described above. Tlio piece is much 
longer than a mnndu, and is w’orn in the fasliion called taftn, a 
portion of the cloth passing between tlio thighs and tucked in 
at the front and ])ehind, with the front portion arranged in a 
number of duplications. Similar to this is tlio ordinary and 
ceremonial dress of tlie Namburi women, but the duplications 
go all round tlie waist. When going out, Namburi women 
cover the body with a long and broad piece of white cloth reach- 
ing from the neck to the knee. They also carry a large concave 
palm-leaf umbrella, with which they screen themselves from 
men’s eyes. The Nayars and the intermediate castes, botli 
men and women, copy the dress of the Nambnris when thcA’ per- 
form some of their ceremonies, such as the Srndha, the Tali 
marriage, etc. 

The most characteristic ornament of tlie Malayali women Ornaments, 
is the oar-ring called tod a, a stud-shaped hollow circle of gold, 
about an inch and a half in diameter. The hole of the ear has 
to be painfully distended in childhood to contain the ring. The 
tendency in recent years lias been to reduce the diameter of tlie 
ring, and quite recently the Tamil ornament Irnnmal has begun 
to take its place. The ear-ring of Namburi women is a hollow 
cylinder of gold hanging from the distended lobe. Gold neck- 
laces of various patterns are worn, the pattern of children’s 
necklaces differing from those of grown up women’s, and those of 
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CHAP. Ilf. Nambnri women ditfering from those worn by Ambalavasi 
andIocial^^^ Nayar women. Nose pendants, bracelets and finger-rings 
Life, are also generally worn, but the first is worn only by Nayar 
" • women, and the bracelets worn by Namburi ladies are not made 
of gold or silver but of bronze. The men’s ornaments are ear- 
rings and finger-rings, and more rarely, gold or silver chains tied 
round the waist. 

(lamcH nnd The chief out-door games are paudulafi, attaJeahun and 
The first is a kind of foot-ball in which one side 
tri(;s to kick the ball against a post guarded by the other side. 
This is now giving place to English foot-ball. The second is a 
trial of strengtli between two parties consisting of fifteen to 
twenty men each, one side trying to oust the other from a ring, in 
which the latter take their stand. The third is a kind of boxing 
match, but the hitting is done only with open ])alms and not 
with fists. These games, which are generally played only during 
the Onatn season, are fast going out of fasliion. Young women 
and girls play foot-hall, but they enjoy swinging even better. 
Their greatest amusement however is the halkottika/iy a circular 
dance to the accompaniment of singing, in which ten to tliiriy 
girls take part at a time. The cliief in-door games arc chess and 
dice. Among the most popular amusements are the hathakali, 
a dramatic performance in dumb-show to the accompaniment 
of music, tiie meaning of the performers being conveyed by a 
variety of recognised gestures perfectly intelligible to the ini- 
tiated ; otUantnllal, which consists of the recitation of a narra- 
tive poem ill a particular metre, with appropriate gestures and 
to the accoiiipaniment of music ; and the kuttn, or the reci- 
tation of passages from the pNrunas with commentaries by the 
Chakkiyar, wliich has .already been referred to. These .amuse- 
ments, e.specially kathakali, liave of late been losing their hold 
on the public ; tlie place of knt/mka/t is being taken by the 
uatakam, w’iiich is like the Sanskrit drama. 
iVstiviUs. Otiam is the most important of the national festivals of the 
hlahay.alis. It is held in the month of Chingam (August-Sep- 
tember), the time of the chief liaivcst, to celebrate the periodi- 
cal visits of Mahabali. Tho festival lasts for five d.ays, .and 
is .an occ.asion for general feasting and rejoicing. Tho inner or 
front court-yard of every house is c.arpeted with fiow’ers, .and a 
pyramidal image of clay or w’ood is set up in the middle of it, and 
jpuja done to it. Sumptuous feasts in the morning and evening are 
the order of the day, and the intervals are devoted to games and 
amusements of all kinds. Heads of w’ell-to-do families distribute 
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presents of cloth to the junior inein])ors, servaiits and tenants, 
and the tenants on their part present nnzzars in tlie shape of 
vegetables, especially bunches of banana. Even the poorest 
among the Malayalis take part in the rejoicings, and by scrap- 
ing and scheming they manage to lay by sufficient funds for 
feasts on this occasion. The next most important festival is 
tlic Msliit, the new year's day of Malabar. It is believed that 
what one sees first on tlie morning of the day will influence 
one's fortunes for the year, and arrangements are therefore 
made for what is known as the Kaul on the ])revious night 
in every lioiise so that the inmates may look ii]>on it the first 
thing in the morning. The Kan i consists of a pretty arrange- 
ment, in a bell-metal bowl half filled with raw rice, of gold 
ornaments and coins, a granthaniy a newly washed cloth tightly 
folded, a bell-metal looking glass, a cucumber, a cocoanut cut in 
two, a jack fruit and some mangoes, and over these are spread 
llowcrs of konna tree {Ca.^sid fistula). After tlie Jiani seeing is 
over, the members of the family exchange coins, and tlu^ 
Icaranavau gives small presents of money to his juniors and 
servants. The third impoi’tant festival is the Tlruvatira in 
the month of Dhanu (December- January) : it is hold in honour 
of the (lod of liovo, and is cliiefly observed ))y women, 
(lirls and young wanneu bathe an hour or two before day- 
break, and, when bathing, they splash the water to the aecoiii- 
paniment of certain songs. After worshipjnng in the msarest 
temple they partake of light refreshments, and spend the rest 
of the day in swinging {uzhlnjal attani) and dancing (hiihotti- 
hall). On this occasion the women do not take the oi’dinary 
rice meal, hut only wheat, chama (Panicum miliaccum), etc. 
Husbands should not, and as a rule do not, fail to visit tlioir 
wives on the Tiruvatira day. Navarafri {Dasaia) and Slvaratri 
are festivals of a more religious nature than those mentioned 
above. The former consists of the w^orship of the implements 
of one’s craft {Ayudha piija) and of the Goddess of Learning 
{Samswati puja). People set apart all hooks and educational 
and other apparatus for worship for three days and refrain from 
reading, writing and all kinds of work. Sivaratri is observed here 
ns in other parts of India. Besides the above national festivals, 
there are several local festivals wdiich attract large numbers of 
spectators. The niost important of these are the Purams in 
Trichur and Arattupuzha, the Utsavams in Tripunithurn, Erna- 
kulam, Tiruvanchikulani and Irinjalakuda, the Ehadcsi in 
Tiruvilvamala and the Konc/ajJada in Chittur. Short accounts 
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Gazetteer. 

Life, Enangn is the association of a number of families belong- 

Enangu. ing to the same sub-caste in a village, formed for the purpose of 
rendering mutual assistance and dealing with social disputes 
and minor caste offences. On the occasion of a death, marriage 
or other occurrence in a family, the members of the other as- 
sociated families look after all the details of the necessary 
arrangements and also undertake the catering for the feasts; 
and the rnangans, as the members of the associated families are 
called, act as bridegrooms when tali marriages are performed. 
The elders of the families on .such occasions settle all social 
disputes and dispose of minor caste offence.s. The punishment 
generally awarded for such offences is suspension from the 
cnangu pending their expiation by the payment of a fine or 
other penalty. The fines thus realised are ])aid into the funds 
of the village temple. Serious caste offences require the inter- 
vention of the Vaidihanfiy and the Itaja is the final authority in 
pronouncing judgment. The manga system does not exist in 
some of the villages, especially in the south, and also among 
communities following the mnllxaihayam law. Respect for the 
authority of llie elders, which is essential for the maintenance 
of the system, is very mnch on the decline in the altered .poli- 
tical and social conditions of these days, and the institution is 
llierefove fast undergoing disintegration. 

Social cti- There are some points of etiquette peculiar to Malabar, 
(jnctu. presence of a man's elders in the family and superiors 

in social position, he should remove liis upper cloth and remain 
bare to the waist, h'ormerly, it is said, women also had to do 
the same, but that practice has long ceased to exist. When 
speaking to or of aNamburi or a Raja, Ambalavasis and Nayars 
and the inferior castes have to use terms of respect whicli are 
as numerous as they are unique. Everything connected witli 
a Nambiiri’s or Raja’s person lias to be referred to as hlesfiedy 
his head, his eyes, his nose, liis face, his arms, his legs, his 
feet. Most of his actions and belongings, such as his sleep,* 
bed-chamber, bed, boat, carriage, palanquin, study, hunt, sword, 
etc. , are icorsldpfuL His food is amhrosiay his walk is a 
cesaioiiy and so on. In contrast to them a Nayar has to use 
terms of deprecation when speaking of himself to a Naniburi 
or Raja.- He has to refer to himself as a slave, his house as a 
dirty hut, his food as hlach gruel, his mother as an ancient 
dame, his son as a slave hoy, his sleep as reclining on the floor, 
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his work as defect of hand, his dtuith as desertion from dutjj, 
etc. Similar terms of respect and deprecation have to be used , 
by the polluting castes when addressing the Nayars and the 
liigher castes. The Namburis speak of and address each other 
not by their proper names but only by the names of their ll/ams 
(houses).' In the case of the Adhijuns, however, the title of 
IShimburi is added to the nanie of the house. 

The Malayalis like other Hindus have to perform a large 
number of ceremonies. Not only is every important incident 
connected with man's life an occasion for ceremonies, but 
there are also several pre-natal and posthumous cciemonies as 
well. The Nanibiiris like other Brahmans should perform six- 
teen ceremonies which arc known collectively as Shodasahrina,^' 
but the details of their ritual ditler in several respects from 
those of other Brahmans. These ceremonies are performed 
also by Kshatriyas and others who have the jnivilege of wear- 
ing the holy thread. Ambalava.sis and Nayars perform most 
of these ceremonies, tut without mantras and tliat elaboratioJi 
hi the ritual whicli is cliaracteristic of Brahmanical ceremonies. 
They have not also of course those ceremonies w hich may be 
called Jirahmanising — U/Hinaijanain and Samavartnnam. The 
ceremonies of the loivei* caste.s are few er and much less elaborate 
than those of the Nayars; It is however the standard of the 
latter that they aim at imitating. In the case of the low’ost 
castes, the ceremonies are still fewer in number and simpler 
in nature. A detailed description of the ceremonies of tlic 
various castes cannot be attempted here, as the space recjuired 
for it will not be in keeping with the plan of tin’s volume; and 
further, they are described in suflicient detail in INli*. Ananta- 
krishna Iyer’s Cochin Tribes and Castes, 

* Thu more iiiii)ortrnit of tliuso sixtucii ceivinoiiius; urinjarbliaflauftni , or tho 
ceremony performed on the consunmiatioii of marriage; or the rite 

performed by the hushiind in the tliird moutli of the wifo’s ])regiianey to secure 
iiiiilc offspring ; siniitntam, the ceremony ixjrformed in the fourth nioiith to ensure 
happiness and long life to tlie child ; jatakannam, the first ceremony performed 
on the birtli of a child ; ncunaliaranani, the ceremony of iiumingthe child, which 
takes place on tlic twelfth day ; imhUnunanam^ the taking out of the child cere- 
monially by the father in the fourth month ; feeding the cliild 

with rice for the first time, which is in tlie sixth month ; Jearnacedham, boring the 
ear, which is generally done in the third year; chaiilam, or tonsure in the fifth ; 
vkhjaramhhnmy or initiation into the alidialwt in the same year ; nixnunja- 
nam, or investiture with the holy thread in the boy’s eighth year, after 
which he has to live the life of a celebrate student of the Vedas, till hiHsama- 
vartanantj which, is usually performed iu the sixteenth year and which marks 
the completion of his studies ; vicaham or marriage^ whicli is performed before or 
after the bride attains her puberty. 
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Besides these religious ceremonies, there are certain agri- 
cultural ceremonies peculiar to Malabar life, the chief of which 
are the Illam~nira, l^uttari and UccharuL The first, which means, 
literally, filling the house, is a ceremony performed generally in 
the mouth of August; it has a prosperous harvest for its object. The 
liouse is thoroughly cleaned, and the floor and door-way decorated 
with rice flour mixed w'itli water. The leaves and branches of 
eight specified local trees and ten kinds of flowers {dasa i)iishpam) 
are collected in the gate house, and on the morning of the cere- 
mony the house-holder deputes a man, duly purified by a bath, 
to the fields to gather some ears of paddy. The man brings 
the cars to the gate, where he is met by a woman with a light- 
ed lamp placed on the leaves and flowers above mentioned, 
and the whole thing is taken in procession to the house, those 
assemlded crying ‘‘fill, fill the house, fill, fill the (paddy) basket, 
and fill the stomach of the children*’. On reaching the main 
room ol the house, the leaves and flowers with the corn are 
placed on a plantain leaf with the lamp on the right, and an 
olTering of cocoanuts and sw'eets made to Ganapati, after Vviiich 
the ears of paddy and the leaves are stuck with cow dung to 
various parts of the house and to agricultural implements. This 
is followed ])y a sumptuous breakfast, when partaking which a 
lighted lamp is placed in front of the liead of the family. Put- 
tari (literally, new rice) is the ceremony of cooking and eating 
the new rice soon after the harvest of the first crop and before 
the Onani festival. On the auspicious day chosen for it a 
sweet pudding is made of new rice, cocoanut milk and black 
sugar, and it is eaten with a sj)eeial eiiiTy made of piittari 
(the fruit oi Siccrti chiraijta), leaves of takara 
(CciHsin tora), peas, brinjals and green pumpkin. After the 
liarv(‘st of the second crop in Makaram fJanuary-February) 
when the year's agriculture is over, a festival lasting for 
three days is held in honour of the menstruation of Mother 
Earth, which is supposed to take place at this time, and 
after which she takes re.st till the rains again set in. louring 
these three days which are holidays foi* all, all granaries arc 
closed, agiicultural implements remain untouched, and no paddy 
is sold. This festival, called Uccliamly which once used to be 
an important one, has now become almost obsolete, at least in 
Cochin. Eormerly, agricultural leases could expire only with 
the Ucchural, and at no oth^r time could demands for the 
surrendei* of lands bo made. 
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The origin of Cluistianity in ^faliibar is involved in obs- chap. iir. 
curity. Local tradition ascribes it to the Apcstio 8t. vn^ 

who is believed to have landed at Crangannr in 52 A. D., — 

converted several Brahmans and others, and founded seven chur- chrisManUy^ 
ches on this coast. He subsequently went to Mailapur and thence in ^lalabar, 
to China, and was on his return put to death at St. Thomas 
Sfount in 07 A, D. and buried at ^failapur. The belief in this 
tradition is implicit and universal among the Christians of 
Malabar, but most modern historians are inclined to reject the 
evidence on which the tradition rests. It must however be admit- 
ted, in view of the extensive trade relations that existed between 
Malabar and the IMeditcrranean countries before the Christian 
era, that there is nothing inherently improbable in the tradi- 
tion which ascribes an apostolic origin to the Malabar church. 

But, on the other liand, there is no direct evidence to support 
it. No doubt, (he earliest accounts of the a])Ost()lic labours 
ot St. Thomas make him the hivangclist ot India among other 
countries, but the fndia of those writers is evidently the India 
of Alexander the (Ireat and (he India Minor of medieval geogra- 
phers, which comprises only the present North-West Frontier 
Biovince and the Bunjab. The/lcfu Thonue. for instance, which 
was written in the third century, connects his mission with King 
(londophares, whom neumismatic researches have proved to have 
been an Indo-Parthian King who.se capital was (lie present 
l\abul. The other writers of the tliird and fourth centuries also 
couple I’arthia and Persia with India as the scenes of the 
apostle’s labours, the natural inferenc? from which slhat (lie 
India referred to is the north-western India bordering on thosf' 
countries and not the peninsular India. Two of tliose writers, 
Dorotheas, Bishop of Tyre, and St. Jerome, make “Calamina, a 
town in India ”, the scene of the apostle’s martyrdom. This 
town is identified witli Calama, mentioned by Nearchus, on the 
coast of (hulrosia, wliich was under tln^ rule of (tondophares ; 
though this identification is disputed, it cannot be identified 
witli any town in Southern India with an etpial show of reason. 

Tims, the question of apostolic origin (;aunot at present ho 
decided one way or the other: until more direct and conclusive 
evidence is fortlicoming, the verdict must be one of ‘not proven’. 

When and by whom Christianity was first introduced into Probable 
Malabar (if it was not by St. Thomasj are questions whicli still tVoduction. 
await .solution. The first direct and indisputable testimony to 
the existence of Christianity here is that afforded in 522 A. J ). 
by Cosmos Indicopleustes, who states that there were churches in 
Ceylon “ and in Male where the pepper grows ; and at Kalliana 

• 2 F 
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tliolo is a bishop usually ordained in Pen'sia From the 
('xistf^nco of a well organised church at the time of Cosmos^ visit, 
it may he inferred tliat Christianity made its way into Malabar 
not later than the fifth century, and as Roman merchant llcets 
from My os Hormuz on the Red S('a regulnrly visited INIalabar 
in the s(‘eon<l century, it is higlily probable; that the tenets of 
Christianity becauK! known to, and gradually accepted by, the 
people liere about this time. 

WJiatever the true origin of the Malabar church might be, 
it ^^as, wlien it emerges into history, a Xestorian branch of the 
Asiatic clmreh, and was presided over by bishops usually or- 
dained in Persia. It is w(dl known tliat, when Nestorianism 
was condemned l)y the Council of J'^phcsiis in 4.*U and was 
stamped out of Europe in conserpicnce ot stringent imperial 
('diets, it Ixuook itself to Persia and other eastern countries, 
wlien^ it llourishe<I. It is piobable that the ^lalabar church was 
conv(*rtod into tlic' N(^storian faith by missionaries simt by the 
Patriand) of Ibahylon in the littli and sixtli centuries. Thougli 
lh(‘ Jacobite s('et, the followers of Jacobus Zanzalas, dwelt in the 
midst of Nestorians in Asia, it docs not seem to have intlueiiced 
the ^falabar clmreh till several (‘cntmios later. 

In tlie ciglith century an Armenian mereliant, JJiomas 
Cana, is said to have come ui)on tliis clmrcli as he traded from 
tlie P(‘rsian Gulf down this coast. He a])pears to have greatly 
incrc‘as('d the numerical and matiuial stremgth of tiu' (^immunity 
botli by c()l()nisation and by convt'rsion. Ho is said to liavo 
brought N) (h’anganur a colony of four hundred Christians from 
J^agdad, XiiU'veh and Jerusahun, among wliom wore a bisliop 
Joseph and s('V('ral pri('sts. It is also said that J homas Cana 
married I uo native wivc'S of differemt castes, and tliat the 
descendants (d' tlu'ir otfspring are respectively rejiresented by 
the Northerners [ Vadahkitmhliaifahdr) and tlie S(>uthcrners(7V//- 
lumhlumukur) of the pres('nt day. ♦ Another theory n^garding 
the division int^v two sections is that tlie Soutlierneis were 
the new immigrants who were hi’ought in by Thoma Cana and 
who settled in the south street in (’ranganur, while the North- 
orner.s were the old indigenous Christians wlio had the north 
street for their domicile. AVhatever their origin, the social 


Mith’ is nndoul)tiHUy Malabar, and Knlldnui is idoutiliL'd In soiiu' 
with (,>uiloii niid by otlicis with Kalyaiii iioar Bombay. 

I riu' Nortlifnirrs \\t*ro further siibdivitU'd into “ Mahodayapattanamiti's ’ ’ 
and ■* KurikeniUollamites Th’s was only i loeal distinction and not a social 
division, as tbev freely inter-in.wry. This distinction used invariably to be cit'd 
in all <lot*mnents executed by nr to Syrian Cliristiaiis till tin; introdnetion of t le 
rcjjistration of deeds. 
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cleavage between the two sections is still kept np, as custom does chap. in. 
not permit intei’-marriage between them. Chu/stuns. 

Tliat the Cliristian community attained a position ot* 

some importance at an early period is clear from the ])rivileges 
specified in the cop[)cr-plate grants given to them by kings Vira 
Ihighava Chakravarti and Hthanu Kavi (lupta. These grants 
are still preserved at Kottayam. The first of these is said 
to luivc been obtained through the inllueiicc of Thoma Cana, 
blit there is nothing in the grant itself to (Connect it with 
him. The dates generally assigned to these grants are 771 and 
8*21 A. 1). respectively, but more recent researches hav('. assigned 
the grants, on both paheographical and astronomical grounds, 
to the tliirteentli oi* fourteenth eciitury. The ])rivileges eonfer- 
red by tlu' giants were among those, that wer(‘ then enioyeil by 
subordinate local child’s, and Vira Ihighava's grant also makes 
the donee the sovereign merchant of Kerala/^' It is evidi'iii 
from this tliat centuries before the advent of the rortugiii‘se the 
Christians hev(‘ attained a position of importance socially, poli- 
tically and connnei'cially. 

.1 f the information regarding the Malabar ehiireh in [he 

. i • • ... T clHircli m tiK' 

early centuries is meagre, its history during the middli' ages till ini(MU; 
the arrival of tlie rortuguese is almost blank. The Cliristians 
during this period seem to have obtained bishops indiscrimi- 
nately from one of tlie eastern Patriarchs, who were eitli(‘r 
Niistorian or dacobite, and to have at times managi'd will. cut 
any bishops. In tJie thirtei'iith century Marco Polo, who visited 
this coast, refers to the prevalence of Nestorianism among the 
St. d'homas Cliristians of Malabar, and also speaks of llui 
l(‘gend of the death ol St. Thomas in India. In the next centiiiy 
three Patiii missionaries, Friar dordamis among others, visited 
Malabar and made sumo converts; Init the church practically 
remained ^lestorian down to the end of sixteenth century. 

J^)y a strangii coincidence the Portuguese landed in tliat 
part of India when* Cluistianify had already been thoroughly 
estaldished. At first they welcomed the Syrians as brother 
Christians and made iioattempt to interfere witli their doctrin(‘s, 
while the Syrians in their turn were gratified at the advent of 
their eo-religionists from Furopi;, Put when the Portuguese 
power was once established on the West C’oast and tlie Jnqiiisi- 
tion was set up at Goa, they began to direct their proselytising 
energy against the Syrians. They took stringent measures to 
cut oil the Syrian Christians from communion with the eastern 


* Set p. 10, a flic. 
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cMAr. i r. ratriatclis: they intercepted their correspondence with the 
latter and confined several of their bishops in the prisons of tlieir 

‘ Holy Olhee. Tranciscan and Dominican Friars and Jesuit mis- 

sioiii'iries came out in large numbers and worked zealously to 
win the Malabar church over to Koine. These attempts were 
strongly resisted by the Syrian Christians but without success : 
their subjugation was gradually effected with the help of tlic 
spiritual and temporal power at the command of the Portuguese, 
Hnd was finally consummated by the synod of Diamper. 

S>nod()f The various causes of quarrel between the Jesuits and the 
DminiKT. clergy culminated in open rupture towards the end of the 

sixteenth century, and this cleavage was proclaimed by the then 
head of the Malabar church, Archdeacon George, at a sjuiod held 
at Angamali. When Alexes do Menezes, the bold and euergefic 
Archbishop of Goa, heard of this, lie himself undertook a visit- 
ation of the Syrian churclics, and ovcrawxd the Syrians into sub- 
jection. A synod was lieldby him at Diamper (or Udayamperur) 
in 151M), at which a. number of acts and decrees were passed for 
bringing the Malabar Cluislians within the Komau fold. The 
sacred books of tlie latter, their missals, tlicir consecrated oil 
and church ornaments \yerc publicly burned ; and their religious 
nationality as a separate* caste was abolished. By tliesc extroiuc 
measuix's and backed by the terms of the Inquisition, INfenezes 
succeeded in inducing j)ractically the whole community to ac- 
knowledge the supremacy ofKomc and to subscribe to the Latin 
doctrines and ritual. They were incorporated with the converts 
of the Jesuits in one community under the government of the 
Arclibishop of Goa. 

llovoli of il 0 This victory of Archbishop IMeiic/.cs was however short lived . 

Suiaiis.. w’lieii his firm hand was withdrawn, his parchment conversions 
liegan to loose their force. The i iile of liis successors [)rovcd so 
distasteful to tlic Syrians tJuit they resolved to have a bishop 
of their own, and applied to the Jhitriarclis of Antioch and 
Babylon foi* one. The former PatriarcJi readily sent a bishop 
named Ahatalla, but the Portuguese intercepted him and sent 
him to Goa, where he was done away with. This so enraged the 
Syrians that large numbers of them met in solemn conclave at 
the Cvonen Cmss in Mattancheri and, with one voice, renounced 
their allegiance to Kome. Only a few hundred Syrians adhered 
to the Portuguese Archbishop. 

The old iiml The sNvearing at the Cooiien Cross is an important incident 
ciuuvh'^ in the history of the Malabar church, as from it dates the 
division of the church into the Konio-Syrian and the Jacobite 


chundi. 
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Syrian. The foriner, since called the pazhaijakunt, or the old 
sect, adlicred to the acts and decrees of the synod of r)iaiiiper,c 
while the latter, the putttnkifru, or the new sect, seceded per- 
manently from l\omc, obtained a bishop from Antiocli, and 
have ever since followed the Jacobite ritual. Mar Grc'gory, tlie 
bishop sent by the Patriarch of Antioch in 1 ( 3(30 to the orphaned 
Syrian church, belonged to the Jacobite instead of the Nesto- 
rian branch of the Asiatic church. Since his arrival, the Syrians 
accepted the tenets of Jacobinism, so that Nestorianisin may be 
said to have received its death blow from the synod of Diamper. 

On liearing of the defection at the Cooium Cross, the Popo 
despatched a Carmelite mission in 1(30(3 to restore order. 'J'he 
vigorous measures of its head, Joseph of Ht. Mary, brought back 
a section of the old Christian communities ; and when Joseph 
reported liis success at Home, he was apjminted Vicar Apostolic 
of Malabar without the knowledge of tlio King of Portugal and 
sent back to India in KJoU. Put tlic Pishop found the Proleslani 
Dutch pressing the Portuguese hard on the Malabar coast, and 
when tlic Dutch captured (behin in l(30d, Pishop Joseph was 
ordered to leave the coast forthwith. ^ Alter ji short period ol 
antagonism liowever, tlte Dutch relapsed into indifference, and 
allowed free scope to the Jtoinan missionaries. Vov about two 
centuries after tliis, the Carmelite X'icars Apostolic curitimied 
practically to govern the lloino-Syrians as well as the Jloinau 
Catliolies. The King of Portugal ha^l the right conferred on him 
by successive Popes of appointing bishops in the Mast Indies, but 
in the apj^ointment of tlio Carmelit(^ bisli()])s the Po))b ignored 
lliis right. Tlte kijig however continued lo appoint arch- 
bishops of Cranganiir and bishops of Cochin, but as tlio Dutcli 
were then in power, tliese dignitaries were not able to e.\ereisii 
any authority in their sees. When the Dutch were supplanted 
by the Englisli, the Portuguese archbisliops of Cranganur 
began to assert tliemselves, Avlien the Pope by the Pull of 1838 
abolished the sees of Cranganur and Cochin and placed tlicni 
under the jurisdiction of the Carmcllle Archbishop of VerapeJy. 
Tlic King of Portugal (luestioned the right ot tlie Pope to take 
this step, and the disjiutes to which tliis led were finally settled 
by the Concoixlat of 188(3, by which the jurisdiction of the 
rival bishops was defined. The Koman Catholics iu the coast 
districts were placed under the Bishop of Cochin, a suffragan 
of the Archbishop of Goa, while the Boman Catholics iu the 
interior and the Bomo- Syrians were placed under the Archbishop 
of Vcrapoly. 
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CHAP. itr. The liomo-Syriiins were never content with liavinga Latin 
CiiuiHTi \Ns hishop as their ecclesiastical head, and ever since the revolt of 
:* the Cooneii Cro.ss they had longed Tor a bishop of their own 
- nationality, and made repeated recpiests Tor the same. Com- 

h'liVr^*" with tlies(^ recpicsts was lor some reason or otlier 

deferred from time to time, but in ]«S()8 a ('o-adjutor to the 
A'icar Apostolic of Verapoly was appointed to have the immedi- 
ate chai’ge of the Homo- Syrians, the Roman Catholics being 
under the direct charge of the Vicar Apostolic hiimself. On the 
d(‘ath of the Co-adjiitor in 18y’2 the two communities were 
(‘iitirely separated for purposes of church government, and the 
Hoino-Syrians were placed under two separate European \hcars 
A])(jstulie ('rrieluir and JCottayam), but the latter were in 181)0 
ri'placed by three? Jiaiive Syrian priests, who were consecrated 
Vicars Apostolic of Trichur, Krriakulam and Tankasseri. The 
Ivomo-Syi ians us(i the liturgy of the Church of Koine just like 
the Roman Catholi(?s, tlic only difference being that, wliik? iho 
latter use the Jjatin, the former as(? the Syriac language. 

Ji* Tlie Roman Catholics consist for the most part (;f Mala- 
yalis of various castes who were (Jon verted to (kitholicisin 
during the Rortuguese sui>renfiaoy. As they were ba])tised by 
liaiin priests, they followed, as tliey do to this day, the Latin 
rite, ddie Cliristiaus known as M unnKflUiUrs, A njattihirn an<l 
hAJuuiNiftllL'tfrs (the Three Hundreds, b'ive Hundi'eds and Seven 
Hundreds) belong to this community, but tlu‘y do not tiiem- 
selvc's admit that thiw were recent converts. There is cou- 
si(h'iable dis])u(e among llu; lliree scictionsin regard to social 
prece<li lice : cacli, while it claims to liavc dcseeiule] froiii the 
early S(. Tliomas Christians, denies tlie same claims to the 
others. Jt is liowever not necessary to enter into the merits of 
the I'oiitroversy here, but one point is worthy of note, /•/:., that 
the undisputed Syrians do not by their tradition or by their 
practice support tlie claims of either of these parties. The 
great majority of llio Romau Catholics of Cochin are under the 
sway of tl.\e Arclibisliop of Verapoly, while tlie lest are under 
the l>isho])S of Cocliin and Coimbatore- Those belonging ta the 
(V)imbator(^ see are recent Tamil converts, who are found 
onlyinlhe 'J’aluk ofCliittur. 

.i.iiobitc Tlu' hisfory of the Jacobite Syiians, since they seceded 

SsiKins. fioia tlie Romo-Syrians, was comparatively uneventful until the 
Church Missionary Society entered into friendly relations with 
them in the beginning of the nineteenth century. They eon- 
tinuc'd throughout to acknowledge the Patriarch of Antioch 
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arid wore under the iinniediato rule of Mrfrans or bishops 
oliosen from among their own community. When tlio hhiglislic 
missionaries began their work on this coast m bSlT, tlu' most 
cordial relations existed batween them and the Syrians, but 
when the former established a college for tiic instruction of 
Syrian priests, the more conservative among the Syrians began 
to fear that the independence of their church was in danger. 
They therefore ai)pealed to the ratriarch for a new bisho]) to 
replace the tluni INfc'i ropolitan l\iar Dionysius, wlio >\ as suspect- 
ed of having leanings towards Protestantism. Tlu' Patrinreh 
accordingly sent Mar Athanasius as M(‘tran, when a- large' 
number of Syrians flocked to hiui. The dispute whicli llu'u oc- 
(‘iin’ed between the followers of the two Metraus and in which 
the missionaries took the part of ]\rar Dionysius was settled 
iinally in JHtO hy the withdrawal of the missionaries from all 
connection with the' Syi*ian church. But tln^ iniiiKmeci of tlu'ir 
teaching remained behind : several Syrians joined the Phiireh 
of England, whihi many others who wen; not prepai'cd to go 
such lengtlis formed themselv('s into a party of rc^forjiK'is, and 
succeeded in getting a new bishop Mathew Athaniisius c,)ns(‘- 
crafed by the Patriarch. Mar Dionysius rc'fiising to giv(' way, 
the two parties came into conflict which was prof lacted for 
several years, w'hcn the Patriarch of Antioeli lii'r.scdf visited 
Cochin and Travancoro in ]«^74 and ])re.sided ovc'i* a synod at 
M iilanlurutti. At this numerously attended ine(*ting Mar 
Dionysius V was recognised as the ])ropei* ^bdropolitan of 
]\ralankara, and Mar Athanasius was condemned as Ji schismatic. 
This did not however mend matt<*rs. as the dispute' was taken 
to th(i law coiirls of Travaneoro and Cochin by tin* parties. 
The protracted litigation which thus ensued was ultimately 
decidi'd in favour of Mar Dionysius by tlu^ Travancon^ High 
Court in 1S<SU and tlu' Cochin Cdiie'f Court in P)05. 

Idle main point at issue in the al)ove litigation was wbe- 
thei‘ consecration by the Patriarch of Antioch w’as (‘ssential to 
(u)nstitute a valid title to a bishopric over the Syrian Chris- 
tians. The decision having been in the aflirmatice, the 
At hanasian party formed a church of tlua’r owai with Mar 
Athanasius as its supreme luMid. They hold that, as tlu^ Syrian 
church is as ancient and apostolic as any other, being founded 
by the Apostle St. Thomas, the Metropolitan of Malaliar is its 
supreme head and as such does not need to be conse(!rated by 
any other dignitary. These sccedcrs are called Heformed Syrians, 
or St. Thomas Syrians ; they themselves prefer the latter title. 
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Ill, licsidos tin* divisions of C’hristians mentioned al)Ove, there 
ciiinsTUNs.*^ n small eoinmnnity in Trichiir and its neighbourhood wliicdi 
' - is now known as Chaldean Syrians. This sect arose out of the 
Syria, split ciT-ated amongst the Homo-Syrians of Trichur by the 
nrrival of Bishop ^Nfellns in 187*1. He w^as sent to Cochin by 
tlie riinldf^nn Ikitrinrchof Babylon, who thought that he had 
indepejulent jiirisdietion over tlie Chaldean Syrian church of ^Nla- 
labnr. ihii this acihui was condemned, and the bishop’s title 
lo Ihe iK'adship of tlu, Trichur chui’cli repu(liat(al, hy tin? Pope, 
wlioicupon several of lb(‘. parishiomu’s rohisod to acknowledge 
him as hisho]). ^I’lie majority of tlu^ community howeviu* con- 
tinued to follow his lead. 4’h(w conlended that their (diurch, 
siuc(‘ its foundalion iii 18] 0, was under the Chaldean Ba- 
ti iarcli of Babylon without having ever been in (‘funmunion 
with Home, w]iil<‘ th(‘ scc(‘d(‘rs lu'ld that since the synod (if 
IhiimpcM' limy had always hc(‘n in communion with Thunc. This 
involved th(^ two factions in a costly and protract(‘d litigation, 
(‘a<*h claiming th(‘ right jo the possession of tin' church and 
ils ])ropcrtics, Inil tin* suit was eventually decided in favour of 
lh(' M(‘lhisan parly. Cong before this, liowever, B)ishop ^fellns 
made his jieaec* with ]Jom(‘ and hdt Cochin, wlum his adherents 
chos(' as their l)ishop a native priest, Antliony Kattanar, otlnu'- 
wise kiKUVii as iNFar Ahd(‘So, who is said lo liave visited Syria 
and i’ah'.sliiu' and n'ceived ordination from the aiili-lloman 
rairiarcli of Ikihylon. 'Fln^ jiaitv has since hcgim to call 
thrms(‘lv('s Chaldean Syrians, hutllu' Boino-Syriansaiv orpially 
(■III it led to this appellaiion. At prc'sont they are unden* the 
sway of a Afct n^politan ordained hv the Patriarcli of Ikabvion 
wlio does not acknowledge the sn])remac*y of lionie. 

I’loti ^rhe lh'ot( staiit missions began work in Cochin hut recenlly, 
and hav<‘ not made much pingress, tlu^ native Ih’otostants of all 
(hniominalions numbering less than 2,000, and even of these, 
iininy are sojourmu's from outside, especially Travaneorc. The 
Chiireli INfissionary Soeu^ty began work lirst in Trichur in Ls42 
and in Kimnamkulam in .iSo f, tlip Church of England Zenana 
Mission in T'riehur in 18S| and the Leipzig Lutheran Afission 
in (’hittnr in 1882. (M‘ all the missions in (V)chin, the (’hnrch 

Mission is the oldest and most important. Each mission station 
is constituted into a district under the supei vision of an European 
Alissionarv, and each district has its oiit-slations, Trichur having 
eleven and Kunnamkulam nine. At lirst the missionary was in 
ehiV'ge of both pastoral and evangelistic work, but when the 
congregation began to increase in numbers, a native pastor was 
a]''point(Hl to each district, and the Native Church was separated 
from the Alission district, the former being made over to the 
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Bishop of Travanconjand Cochin and ihelattn’ remaining undtT 
the missionary. Tho iiission niaintain.s a number of vernacular, 

AnglO'Vcrnacular and industrial schools, which are Joing good 

work in tho State. 

The affairs of every Syrian church are managed by two or Church 
more haikars, or wardens, periodically elected from among the 
parisliioners. They are tho trustees of tlie church property, 
and, with the priest, exercise considerable powers in religions 
and social matters in tho parisli. Their l)isho)is are called 
Metraufi, and their priests Katfancu's : they live on the incoiia' 
from church projxn’ty and contributions from tlio parishioners. 

The Jaoolhto bishops arc gemu-ally nominated by tlieii* pred(’- 
cessors, and tlie priestly ollkaMs ohen iK'reditary, descf'iiding 
by the viaruuvth'kaifa {/am sysi(Mn. Tin* Laliii (diristians and 
I he Romo-Syrians us(‘ Hk* liturgy of tin* (dnirdi of the 

forniei’ using thti Latin and tlu^ latt(‘i’ tin* Syriac language'. 

The Clialdean Syrians also use the' Koman liturgy with some 
])oints of differences in ])ractic(', siudi as Die iise of fwe^ kinds of 
consecrated oil in haptisni, blessing tlu' congregation in tho mid- 
dle of tiui mass, etc. Both the' dacehitc and Reformed Syrians 
use th(‘ Syriac liturgy of St. James, but a Malayala-m transla- 
tion of it lias now bee'ii gcnerall} aelopted liy tlic. latter. The 
Jacobites say masses foi* the dead, invoke the Virgin Mary, 
venerate the civjss and the relies of saints, observe special fasts, 
prescrilx' auricular confession b(‘fore mass, and at mass admini- ■ 
ster the bread dipped in wine. Tliese are tlie (diief points on 
wliich tli(} Reformed or St. Thomas OInistians differ from 
them, and this reformation was duo almost entirely to the in- 
lluence of Protestantism- The Syrian (Jiristians observe tin' 
ordinary festivals of the church, the day of the ])atron saint of 
each clnirch being celebrated with sjiecial j)omp. 

Til tlieir pliysical appearance and many of tlndr geinu'al (louoral dia* 
characieristies, tin* Syrian Christians are V(‘ry lik(‘ tlie Xayars, 
but in some respects tliey difl'er from tlieni. The;}' liave no 
objeidioii, like the Xayars, to live in streets : in fact, they general- 
ly prefer it to living in houses standing in tlieir own premises. 

Detached Christian houses are built on tlie same plan as those 
of Nayars, but exigencies of space do not admit of tho same 
design in tlie case of houses built in streets. The males dress 
like the Nayars, but they shave their heads clean without leav- 
ing a tuft or kudumi in the centre like the Nayars ; nor do 
they wear ear-rings or bore their ears. They wear a small cross 
suspended from a .string wound round the neck. The female 

2 a 
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CHAP, III. dress consists of a white jacket up to the waist, and a long piece 

borders, tied round the 

waist with a number of fringes behind, but the end is not passed 

through the legs and tucked behind as in the case of Nayar 
women. They bore their ears in several places, and wear heavy 
ear-rings, and round their necks they w^ar necklaces of sorts 
and a tali consisting of ‘21 heads set in the form of a cross. 
Early marriage was the rule among the Syrians, but there has 
been considerable improvement in this respect in recent years. 
Even now, boys and girls are married before they are twenty 
and fourteen respectively. Trade and agriculture are the chief 
occupations of the community, but there is no branch of indus- 
try in the State in which they do not take a conspicuous part. 

Snmvai There are several survivals of Hindu customs among the 

° cusSs. Christians, but with the spread of English education and 

increasing contact with European Christians they are gradually 
dying out. Among these suivivils maybe mentioned caste 
piejudico which still lingers amc ng them to some extent and 
proh, bits among other things intur-marriage between certain 
sections, the observance of Onam and Vishu festivals, the belief 
in astrolcgy, omens, witchcraft and charms, the performance of 
ceremonies similar to \\\e jmmsavanam annaprasanam ol th(‘ 
Hindus, the tying of the tali as apart of the marriage Ceremony 
and its removal on the death of the husband to indicate Avidow- 
liood, the observance of death pollution for ten or fifteen days, 
ending with cerciinonies and feastings, and the performance, of 
fivadhu, or anniversary ceremony, for the soul of the dead. 

Though the Syrian Christians have been living in the*, 
nonu nd;" ^idst of Hiiidus aiul freely associating with them on this coast 
tun*. for over fifteen centuries, it is remarkable that not one among 
them bears m\ Indian name. Biblical names are the only ones 
borne by them, though time has woefully distorted most of 
them, so much so that some of them almost defy identification. 
Xavier, for instance, now appears in the form of Vliouri or Client, 
Jacob appears as ChaJikoy Chakkrq^pan or lyyahi. Job has -be- 
come Ifnju. Peter, Pattros, Patku or Pathapptoi, Paul, Pailt/ or 
PailoUi, Zachariah, Chcrujan, Mathew, Mathai or Mathan, 
lOphriam. A ippnrtt, (leorge, Verghcfic, Varied or Virki, Titus, Itti^ 
Alexander. Ghandip and so on. In this respect the Syrian 
Christians of Malabar stand alone : so fur as I know% there is 
no other Christian community in the vvorld that confines itself 
entirely to biblical names. 



According to the Census of 1901, the Christians nunibeied (’Hap. hi. 
198,239, and thus formed about 24 per cent, of the population of 
the State. Ten per cent, of the Christian population of the , : 

Madras Presidency and seven per cent, of that of all India ai-(i o? chHsthm 
represented by Cochin Cliristians. The bulk of the Christians 
are Roman Catholics — 90,142 Komo-Syrians and 79,221 Latin 
Catholics — Avhile tlie Jacobite Syrians number only 17,408, 

Chaldeans 8,884, and Reformed Syrians oil. Of tlio 2,070 
Protestants, 1^939 belong to the Church of England, and of the 
total number of Christians. 55 are Kuropoans and 1,194 
Eurasians. 

The Muhammadans are not so numerous or intliieiitial in TuEMr^ 
Cochin as in British Malabar, just as Christians are not so 
mcrous and influential there as they are here. This is due to 
the fact that, while the Zamorin favoured th(i Muhammadans 
from very early times, his hereditary enemy the Raja of (bchiii 
always extended his favour to the Christians. The Muhamma- 
dans in the State number only 54,492, or 0*7 per cent, of the. 
total population. They are scattered throughout the State;, 
and are not found in largo numbers in any one; place, except in 
Cranoranur, where they form 24*7 per cent, of the population. 

Like Christianity, Muhammadanism found its way to Origin of Mu> 
Malabar at an early period of its history, but its exacl. origin, Um 
like that of Christianity again, is involved in obscurity, 
tradition that ascribes it to Cheraman Perumal must, as has 
already been shown, be treated as apocryphal. From very 
early times there had been considerable trade between Arabia 
and Malabar, and it is therefore probable that the religion of 
the Prophet Avas introduced by Arab traders. As, according 
to the Arab merchant Sulaiman, who wrote with knowledge 
in 851 A. D. , there were no Muhammadans here in his time, 

Islam could have obtained a footing in Malabar only prior to 
the ninth century. The early Muhammadans appear to have 
been the offspring of the union betw^een the Arab traders who 
Avould naturally come without their women, and the women 
of the lower classes of the Hindus, and as early Muhammadans 
were remarkable for their proselytising zeal, their ranks must 
have been sw’elled byconversions, chiefly from among low caste 
Hindus. Such conversions have continued to be made to the 
present day in British Malabar, but they are of very rare occur- 
rence in Cochin. Before the advent of the Portuguese they were 
a very prosperous community, as they enjoyed the monopoly of 
foreign trade with the Malabar States, but the Portuguese 
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CHAP. III. destroyed this monopoly and crippled their power. They however 

Hi^MADANs.still continued to enjoy the favour of the Zamorin, who depended 
— on the Arab ships in all his schemes of aggrandisement. During 
the Mysorean supremacy their ranks were considerably swelled 
by wholesale conversions, but since that period, Islam made 
no further progress in Cochin. 

Muhammad- Of the Muhammadan population of Cochin, 80 per cent, 
arc Mapjjilas, * who are tlie descendants of the offspring of 
mixed unions or converts from the lower classes. These are the 
only Moslems indigenous to Cochin. The Raviittans or Lahhaia, 
who are of similar origin, but belong to Tamil countries, form 
15 per cent, of the community, and are found chiefly in the 
Chittur Taluk. The remaining 5 per cent, are pure Muhamma- 
dan immigrants from the north, and consist mainly of Pattans, 
with a slight sprinkling of Shaiks, Sayyids, Mughals, Hussains, 
Kacchi Mejiions and Doras. All the Muhammadans in the 
State are Sunnis, excepting the Doras, of wliom liowever 
there arc only seven. Malayalam is the parent tongue of the 
Mappilas, and Tamil that of tlio rial.)))ais, wliile tlie rest speak 
Hindi or Hindustani. 

Chiiriiuui*. Like the native Christians but unlike the Hindus of thi.s 

istics. 

coast, the indigenous Muhammadans prefer to live in streets. 
4'hcir dwellings an; more or less like those of the native 
Cliristians, and present no special features of their own; 
The ordinary dross of the men is a white niundu witli a 
purple border, or ii mundfi coloured orange or green, wliieli, unlike 
that of the Hindus, tied on tiro left. They also generally 
wear a small white skull cap. The women’s dress consists of a: 
coloured ntundii, usually dark blue, a white loose embroidered 
jacket and a scarf on the head. They wear Ji number of orna- 
ments — necklaces, car-rings, brmadets and auklcts. Besides 
distending tlie lobe of the ear, they bore about a dozen lioles in 
its rims, and wear a ring in cacli. The men wear no ornaments 
except one or more elassKSy or small cylinders made of silver or 
lead, which are attached to a string tied round the waist. Tiiside 
these cylinders arc pUu;ed thin metal leaves inscribed with texts 
from the Koran or magic figures. As a rule, the men grow a 
beard, but shave their head clean. The Mappilas are generally a 
frugal and industrious people, and except a few here and there 

* They are generally called Jonakd Mappilas, to distinguish them from 
the native Christians, who are locally ljno>vii as Xasravi (Nazerenc) Mappilas. 
Mippila appears to have bc*cu a title conferred on them (nia or maha: ^reat. and 
p'dla: child). 
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who are substantial farmers or landholders, they are as a class chap. hi. 

*' Thf AIU- 

poor. Several among them are petty cultivators or traders, bulnAMMADAXs. 
the majority are boatmen, fishermen and labourers of every — 
description. They are still very backward in point of education, 
and are hardly found in any of the literate walks of life, but 
they have none of that spirit of turbulence and fanaticism which 
has given an unenviable notoriety to their brethren in British 
Malabar. The prohibition of alcohol, which is enjoined by their 
religion, is very generally respected by them. 

The Mappilas are very strict in the observance of the five Religion, 
important precepts of their religion, the recital of the creed, 

the duty of alms, tlie five daily prayers, the Kamzan fast, and 
the ]iaj or pilgrimage to Mecca. They do not celebrate the 
Muharam, wliich is specially sacred only to the Shiahs, but they 
observe the ninth and tenth days of it. Their priest is known 
by the name of Kaxi, wlio is tlie head of the Jamat or Friday 
mosque, and whose functions include the reading of the J'h*iday 
sermon, tlie registration of marriages, and arbitration in civil 
and religious matters. Jii the minor mosques, a Mulla^ who 
can read, but not necessarily understand, Arabic, leads the 
services. The cliief religious leaders arc the TiUKjals, who are 
regarded as descended from Muhamed cr Ali, and are coiise- 
(luently looked upon with a high degree of veneration, but they 
arc not as a class distinguished for their learning. The liiglicst 
authority on religious subjects is the Mukhdiim Taiigal of Pon- 
nani, who is the head of the religious college there and confers 
the title ot Musaliijar on those who have qualified themselves 
to interpret the Koran and the commentaries. As among the 
native Christians, there are some survivals of Hindu beliefs and 
customs among the Mappilas, such as the worship of the saints 
and the belief in magic and witchcraft, both of which arc 
condemned by tlie Koran. 

The Jews are in some respects the most interesting people Thk Jews. 
to tlie foreigners visiting Cochin. That a colony of the Chosen 
People should liave existed and prospered for neady two thou- 
sand years in the midst of a people so alien from them in race 
and religion is a phenomenon as interesting as it is unique. For 
centuries before the advent of the Portuguese into Cochin, the Jews 
W’ere strong in numbers and influence, but since the appearance 
of the former on tbe scene, they gradually began to decline in 
both. In the beginning of the nineteenth century Dr. Bucchanan 
estimated their . strength at 16,0(j0, but at present there are only 
1,1^7 Jews all told in the State, and successive censuses have 
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THr^jF ws steadily decreasinj^ 

— - ' ‘ in numbers. At one time they counted several wealthy inen 
among them, and they enjoyed considerable influence in State 
councils, but they are now as a class far from being in affluent 
circumstances, and tlieir political influence has become a 
negligible quantity. 

Their lirsL According to their own account the Cochin Jews made their 
hi ^(Vhiiu coast soon after the destruction of the second Temple 

of Jerusalem by the Romans in 70 A. D. This account rests 
solely on tradition, and its authenticity is questioned by several 
competent writers. There is however no inherent improbability 
in the account, as it is an admitted fact that the Jews began 
to visit this coast for commercial purposes as early as the time; 
of Solomon and that they kept u[) tliis intercourse during the 
subsequent centuries. When the attack of Jerusalem by Pompey 
(>4 years before the Christian era, followed that by Titus 70 
years after it and the bloody retribution inflicted by Hadrian 
on Judea in 13(5 A, D., caused the great dispersion of the Jews, 
a. number of them probably sought an asylum from persecution 
in Malabar, wliich was made familiar to them by centuries of 
commercial intercourse'. Thertj is however no direct evidence 
in support of the conjecture and till such evidence is forth- 
coming, the date of the Jcwisli settlement in Cochin, like that 
of tile introduction of Christianity, must ))c treated as not 
proven It is however safe to surniiso that the Jews first 
settled here in the early centuries of the Christian era and that 
their nunibcrs were reinforced liy fresh arrivals during the 
subsequent cemturies when with the spread of Christianity they 
were subjected to persecution more J’elentless than tliat of the 
Homan times. 


Tlii'ir sul>- 
si-rjiUMit liiri- 
U>ry . 


The Jews appear to have been well received in their adopt- 
ed count ry and to liave enjoyed a degree of toleration to which 
tliey were strangers in Europe. In course of time they evident- 
ly attained a considerable measure of material prosperity, which 
is evidenced by the copper-plate charter granted to them by 
King Bhaskara Eavi V’^arma, who is believed by some to have 
reigned at the end of the seventh century and by others iii the 
thirteenth century. The charter conferred valuable privileges 
upon them, and raised the head of the Jewish community virtu- 
ally to a position of equality with the Nadavazlil chiefs. These 
privileges could not have been conferred upon them for no- 
thing, and it is probable that they received them in return for 
substaiititil aid, which the financial genius of the stock of 
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Abraham enabled them to render to the rulers of the State, chai*. iri. 

The Jp'vvs 

especially in times of war. They continued in the enjoyment of J ' 

this high standing till the arrival of the Portuguese, who not 
only persecuted them but compelled them to leave their ancient 
settlement at Cranganur in 1565. Their compact colony thus 
became scattered, and tliey finally settled themselves in Mattau- 
cheri, Ernakulaiu, Chennamangalam, Parur and Mala. The 
Portuguese however continued to molest and plunder tliem till 
their power was overthrown by the Dutch in H)68. The latter 
and the English who came after them conferred upon the Jews 
all the advantages of a kindly toleration and of frequent and 
friendly intercourse with their brethren in the \vest. But after 
their dispersion from Cranganur, they nov(u: regained their form- 
er position : on the other hand, their prosperity and importaneo 
have steadily declined. 

There are two classes of Jews in the State, the WJiito and the Whin* and 
Black. The former have preserved their racial piirity imd light 
complexion to a remarkable extent, while the latter an^ hardly 
distinguishable from the native Muhainmadaiis. The Black 
Jews claim that they were the first settlors on this coast, the 
White Jews being mucli later immigrants, and that the daikness 
of their complexion was due partly to the intermixtu:v of nativci 
blood but chiefly to their long residence in the tropics. On the 
other hand, the White Jews assert that they were not only tin*, 
first (comers but also th(^ only gonuino Jews here, and that the 
Black Jews are the descendants of the slaves purchased by them 
and then converted to Judaism and set free. These antagonis- 
tic views are tenaciously hold by the two sides, and supported 
!)y arguments more or less plausible, while the several English 
and other writers who have dealt with this subject are ecpially 
tlivided in their opinion. The question is thus an unsettled one, 
and will probably have to remain so for all time. The antago- 
nism between the two sections liad been very acute for c(?nturies 
and had even produced riots and disturbances, but they live in 
peace now, though their mutual relatious cannot be said to bo 
cordial. 

The Jews everywhere live in narrow streets, but their houses 
are generally roomy and well ventilated. The White Jews wear 
a long tunic, generally white, a waistcoat over it buttonc'd up 
to the neck, loose white trousers and a small skull cap, 
and the Black Jews dress themsolvcs moi e or less like the Jonaka 
Mappilas, but some of them put on shirts when they go out. 

J^oth section.^ inyariably use y/ooden sanfials, and cultivate 
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love-locks over their ears, Avhich chieflj^ distinguish them from 
other sections of tho population. Their women wear bright 
coloured mimchiSy coloured loose jackets and wwden sandals. 
They put on a scarf over their heads when they are out of doors. 
In their religious observances the local Jews are as scrupulous 
as their brethien elsewhere. They observe the Sabbath and 
their religious feasts and fasts with great strictness and regu- 
larity, and practise the rite of circumcision on tho eighth day 
after birth, when the child is also named. They generally marry 
young, the usual age being twenty in the case of boys and 
fourteen in that of girls. Polygamy, though not prohibited, is 
seldom practised. Divorce is cosy, and can be effected by mak- 
ing good the amount specified in the marriage deed. I'heir 
homo language is Malayalain, and only a few among them under- 
stand Hebrew, their liturgical language. Tliough most of the 
men and women can read and write, higher ediu-ation has mad.e 
but little progress among them. Only a very few of them are 
in well-to-do circumstances, but extreme ])OYeity is very rare 
among them. A few among them are land-owners and cultiva- 
tors, but the majoiity are petty traders. The peculiar financial 
genius of tlie race is conspicuous by its absence in the latter- 
day Jews of Cochin : there are no bankers, money-lenders or 
pawn-brokers among them. 
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AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION- 


STATISTICS : hiiKl.s Nilanis — Piininihsis V\v\<- 

si«^nrfl lands — PADDY ('ri/ri\ ATK)N : I)(mbl<‘ (*io|) lands Sin).*Ii' (Top lands- - 
Kolc lands — Kari, [aili and cha! Ian Is c-nll ivation Dotalion crops- 

P.MIAMDA (TT/nVATlON ; 'riu‘ fOc.oanut palm- 'riic ar»‘ca palm Jack and 
m vngo tivos --Otlua* fi uit tnavs - Plantain- -Other V('j»(‘tal)l('s Kdihit* roots 
Spias and condinicnls Spc^ci.il j)rndn(ds — (' )jy(‘(.' --Ti*a -Rnh)).T -IIUUDA'riON : 
(’hittnr irri^jation work's -Other irrigation works Possible irri;.(alion projects--- 
KCONOMK’ CONDITION : Condition of the agricultural population — .\grieultural 
methods and eondition.“i— Agricultural improviunents. 

\ LL arable lands in tho State are broadly divided int(:> two 
classes Nila?nH and Paramhas. Tho former are lands 
adapted for the cultivation of paddy and used almost entirely for 
tliat purpo.se, while all other ciiUiviiWo lands are called paranibas. 
'Dio ('xtent of caeh class of land under occupation at tho close 
of lUO'S, is <»iven talukvvar in tho subjoined statement : — 


'I’Mluks 

As.signcd lands in 

Nilam Paramba 

:icros 

'J'ota 1 

IJnassiged 
land in 
acroH. 

( 'och 1 n - Ka nayanuu r 

.‘n.noo 

41,2 i:l 

72,818 

1 1,018 

Oranganur 


0,5.51 

0.407 


Alukimdapuram 

1 

! 07.201 

1.21.540 

0.817 

'ITichur 

4H,\m 1 

1 1 

! 45,205 ! 

1 

08.081 

1,470 

Talapilli 

40, 5*20 

08,202 1 

! 

1.08,781 

4,840 

C'hittur 

28.074 

45,710 j 

78,708 

145 

Total 

2.05,704 1 

2,74.181 

4,70,975 j 

16,903 


From an agricultural point of view, the nilams are divided 
into one- crop, tw’o-crop and three-crop lands (oruppn, iru'ppu and 
muppii), according to the number of paddy crops that can be 
raised in them. The three crops that are successively raised 
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( HAi». IV on tluvui-niop lands arc called vinq'^pu^ muntiakan andjoi/wyV/, but 
TUftAV* STA. lands of this d(,*soription are extremely rare. Double crop lands 
TisTK s. (romiiH>n and fonn about a third of the extent of 

nilains. 1'he crops raised in tliese are viruppu and mundakan. 
Sinj*l(‘ (‘rf>p lands form the major extent of nilams, and one or 
anotlna- of these thre(‘ crops is raiscal in them according* to the 
season in which ahnie the land can bo cultivated. As Avill l)e 
sliown Ixdow, sonu^ lands can be cultivated only in the south- 
w(^st, and some others in tlie north-east monsoon, while tlie 
rest can 1)0 cultivated only in the dry season. 

J'iir;iini as. Ahout a fourth of the extent of parambas is exclusively 
devoted to the cultivation of the cocoanut and arecanut palms, 
l)oth of whicli are taxable trees, while in the rest fruit trees and 
ve^(d.ahles ar(' ^rown. A portion of the latter area however in 
the laterite plains is reserved for the cultivation of certain cere- 
als and pulses in rotation. Almost the whole area in the sandy 
tracts and sniail patches all over the laterite regions arc devoted 
to th('. growth of cocoanut and aveca. 

Only ahout llircc jind a. half per cent, of arable lands remain 
iiiiassigned, hut <»f tliis a considerable area consists of uncultivabie 
hills, rocks and lantana jungles. As they are inlermingiod witli 
cultivated jtara.mhas, they h.ave been l)rought within the scope 
(if the revenue survey to avoid th(‘ h(?avy outlay that would he 
, reijiiired for (hunarcat ing them separately. 1’liere is thus hardly 

any room for tin; (‘xbuision of eullivatiou in Cochin. Intensive 
eultivalion of nilams and tlu' raising of more vahial)le crops in 
paraniha.^ arc the directions to he souglit for inci’easing tln^ 
agricultural wealth of the State. 

Paddy is in an almost (‘xclusivc' senst‘ tlu' staple cro]> of tiu' 
Stale, as no other tood grains are culiivtitis] here t.o any appre- 
eiablf exti'fit. r.nd tlie w1k) 1(' population subsists on ri(‘(\ Several 
\arieii(*s of paddy luv grown, and its eultivalion is (‘arried on in 
dil'ferent ])arts witli som(‘ variety of detail in its iiudliods, 
^Idie iiatun'ofthe harvest (lepetids uj)un tlu' (juantity and sea- 
soiiahleness of the rainfall, and it is only in the Chittur Taluk, 
where the rainfall is not so copious as elsewliere, that irrigation 
works ar(‘ constructed on any large scale to supply the deticien- 
cic.s of nature. 

l)oni)io crop 4^he most valuable and the most souglit after lauds tire those 
known as double ero]) nilams. They are found mostly in the 
valleys in tlie eastern half of the laterite regions and in the 
Chittur Ttiiuk. The cultivation of the first crop begins about 
the hegiuning of Alay when the soil is moistened by the thunder 
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showers that precede the luunsoon. The soil is then we ll ploughed ohai’. iv. 
and levelled, and the seed is sown broadcast just Ixd’orc or after c rViTiv v- 
the outbreak of the monsoon, ^I’he crop is harvestinl early or late riox. 
ill September according to the variety of seed sown. This crop 
is usually known as the Kanni crop, as it is gcnei ally ii'aped in 
that month, while the second crop, which is rca[)cd in Makaram 
fJannary-February), is similarly known as llu‘ crop. 

l\)V tin', second crop tJie land is prcpari'd ns soon as tin* Kamii 
crop is harvc'sted. ^riie laud is b(‘ttei‘ manur'd now than for 
the first crop, and instead of sowing, stx'dlings raised in mn*s(‘i i('s 
are transplanted early in ()ct<d)er. 'Fhe two crops tlias d(^j)ond 
on the copiousness and even distribution of the rains of th(‘, 
soutli-west and north-east monsoons respectively. IF tlie rain- 
fall is exce.ssive, especially during the south-wc^st mon.soon. 
the lirsb crop is liable to be destroyed by Hood, while tin', faihin' 
of the north-east monsoon tends to dry up the. sc'coiid cioj). d'he 
double crop lands generally lie fallow Ix'twct'ii danuarv and May, 
but in patches lu're and tlnu’ea third crop (‘ailed juniciKt isiaised 
by means of artificial iriigiition from wells or riveas. Mot only 
is the cost of cultivation very high in this case, hut the raising of 
a. third crop hauls to exhaust the soil. This crop is raised not so 
much for profit as for giving work to the agricultural lahouica*. 

Idle cultivation of single crop lands, unlike' tliat of douhlo '*'*‘a' 

11* • IjitlMS. 

crop ones, piaiseiits considerable variety of feature's. Some lands, 
un account of their situatiem, are liable to drought during tlni 
interval between the two monsoons, wlnli*. soiiui others, owing 
to their situation on a much lower level, are subject to Frccjiuait 
inundations during the south-west monsoon. Oidy oiui crop 
can he raised in both kinds of lands, a Kanni crop in IIh' 
former, which is known as viruppu lands, and a IMakaram enjj) 
in the lattm* or nnindaktui lands. The time of sowing and 
reaping and tlie modes of cultivaticni are tlie same as in tlie cas<’ 

(d* the corresponding crops in double crop lands. Another class 
oF single crop land is known as Lit f (((da ft. d’hese are lands 
whieh, owing to tJieii* clayey soil oi‘ low situation, arc wat(U‘- 
logged as soon as the monsoon burshs, and on which llu.'rcForc 
one long crop, called t'uilattar or lailLadai(. takes tin; place. oF 
the usual two. In this case tlui seeds are s(jwii hroadeast in 
April, and the harvest is reaped in January. IJeside.s these, 
there are two important classes of single crop lauds which re- 
quire separate treatment — the hole lands of the Trichnr, Mukun- 
dapuraui and Talapilli Taluks, and the /iY/r?*, puZi and chal lands 
of Cochin-Kanuyannur and Cranganur. The only feature 
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CHAi*. i\*. coiiiinon to the two classes is that neither requires ploughni*^ or 
PADDY • , 

cuLTivA- nianuring. 

Tiox. The h)lc lauds are in fact the fresh-water lakes described 

KoU» li nis. elsewliero,^ and form one of the most valuable assets of the 
State. The most important of these is the Enamakkal-Trichur 
lake, which is over 1(5,000 acres in extent and of which nearly 
J ,000 acres belong to J5ritisli Malabar and the rest to Cochin. 
This lake, says Mr. Logan, “ deserves notice, if only for the sin- 
gular struggle of human industry against the forces of nature 
whicJi the cultivation of its bed demands. From the subsidence 
of the floods of one year to the coinnienceinent of the following 
rains the space of time is barely suflicient for tlie garnering of a 
crop. At the close of tlie rains the water in tlie lake, which is 
protected from tidal inliucnces by a nnisouiy dam tit Knamak- 
kill, is drained off by ceaseless labour day and niglit witli Persitin 
wlieels aided not unfreciuently now-a-days by ])atent pumj)s 
driven by |)ortal)lo steam-engines, whose lires glow weii*dly 
across the waste of waters on dark nights, while the incessant 
throb and rattle oL the engines and niaeliinery strive hard to 
(lis|‘el any illusions. Every foot of ground that can be thus 
reclaimed is protected by fences of wattle and i mu I and is planted 
up vrith w’cll-grown rice s(?edlings. Spjices are left between the 
fields, and into tliese channels the water drawn from the fiiilds 
is jKnired, so that boafs have to be einploy(;d for visiting* the 
dithu'eni liekls, tlie dry beds of wliicli lie some three or four feel 
below the level of the water in the canals. In the dry W(‘ather 
the lake jircsenis a magnificent level green i‘Xpanse of tlie must 
luxuriant growing rice, the })leasant elfect of which to flio eye 
is heightened by contrast with the sir«.*w\ plumage of the innu- 
merable cranes and otlicr aquatic birds Nvhich here revel in a 
continual feast. With tlie oarly thunder harbingers of tho 
south-west monsoon in April recommences the struggle with 
thi^ slowly but steadily rising flood. Numberless Tersian wheels 
bristle in their bamboo frame- woiks for tlie contest \vith the 
threatening Hoods, and as the season advances thousands ot* tJio 
population, many of tluau good caste Nayar women, arcperclied 
high above the scene on tlieso macliines, continuing tlic day* and 
uight struggle with the rising floods for the preservation of their 
ripening crops. The bulwarks of the fields arc Irequentl}' 
breached and the unmatiired crop drowned. Often a laige area 
has to be reaped by siiiqily heading the stalks from boats ; but, 
as a ruh?, an enormously rich crop rewards this remarkable 

* S(‘o |»u- a H». tniU\ 
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iuJuslry * The Muriynd lake in Mukundapuraiu and llie iv. 
Kattakaiiipal lake in Talapilli are cultivated in tlur same 
manner, but they are of much smaller extent. vio^. 

K((riy pull and lands are the swamps between the ^^,11 
sandy ridges and the sliallow portions of the back-waters bor-jiud dial 
dering on cocoanut plantations, wliich are used for paddy cultiva- 
tioii in Cochin-Kanayannur, Cranganur and ^hikiindapuram. 

The soil contains a good deal of saline JiiatUu- and the lands are 
subject to the intlux of salt water. (T(>[)s can tluu-tdon^ b(‘ 
raised in them only during the soutli-west Jnonsoon, w hen tln^ 
jnvpoiideranoe of fresh water minimisc's tln^ infhu'iice of the 
saline matter in the soil. All salt watm* is lirst dj-aincd off from 
thtiland, and bunds arc put uj> to prevcuit its furtluir ingrc's^. 

T 1 ]c earth is then dug up w ith long-liandled country s[)a<los and 
airanged in lieaps about a foot in height and iiv(^ h'ct in circum- 
fereiuje, 'Jdieseed is sown on tln^ heaps a little ludbn* the mcni- 
soon sets in, and when the seedlings are ahoiit six inclies high, 
the lieaps are dug up and tlie w hole liidd levclh il. The ])addy 
grown iti these lands is known as ftithkitH, and is larger- si/e<l 
than any othc'V variidy grown in Cochin. It takes a long time 
to mature, and the crop can generally \)c liarveskal only in 
October, If tlie cr()[) is Jiot damaged by Iho ingressuf salt 
water or abnormal monsoon inundations, as is oftcui tli(‘ (*as(', 
an abundant harvest may be relied upon, as tlu^ soil is rieli in 
alluviuhi,. No ploughing or manuring is recpiired, and the cost 
of cultivation is conijiaratively low. The c//r// lauds are but 
shallow' patches of back-water bordering the main land. They 
are cultivated in the same manner, but their situation renders 
them more liable to be destroyed by inundations. 

Modan and pcruvalca are The chief fugitive crops raised in Fu^^iLivccul. 
Cocliin. The former is grown on the low hills which are so 
common in tlie Taluks of iMukuiidapuram, Tricimr and Tala- 
l)illi. Tlie ground is tilled a dozen times between October and 
April, and when tlie pre-monsuon sliowers begin to moisten ilui 
land, the seed mixed with ashes and cow dung is sown bn.'adcast. 

The crop is harvested in Sejitember, and if the monsoon rains 
are abundant, the crop is generally good. If sullicient moisture 
is left in the ground after the liavvest, a crop of gingelly or 
horse gram is raised in if-, and the land is then allowed to lie 
fallow for two or more years according to tlie (juality of the 
soil. Periumka^ or hill rice, is grown on patches of forest-clad 

The Malabar District Mannal, p. 16. Tlic une of steam piuup'i for baling 
out liii-; Uceojiir more Ulli^elval fiuce Mr. Logair.- time. 
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f«AP. IV, hills ill rotation. The patches are cleared of all juugle growth 
ilSvA- ’'he seed is sown in April and the crop reaped 

TioN. in September. Owing to the richness of the virgin soil, the 
harvest, if properly weeded and effectively protected from wild 
animals, is generally abundant. This form of cultivation, once 
so common, is now practically prohibited owing to its ruinous 
eflects upon forest growth. 

U<jt:Uiiiii The farmers hero have a fair idea of the advantage of a 
rotation of crops. After the harvest is reaped in modan and 
single ero]) paddy lands, audit sufficient moisture is left in the 
soil, a si'cond crop is rai.sed in them in many places as a rota- 
tion ero|). which is generally some other cereal, pulse or oil-seed. 
'I’his secoiul crop actually imiiroves the land by increasing the 
supitly of available nitrogen in the soil. Among the cereals so 
raised are chtma {Paniemn miliacenm), which is cultivated in 
several paifs of the laterite regions and which forms the food of 
the pour in some parts during certain months and of the rich on 
fast days, and clwluin (Sortflutin culgarr) and kambu {Paifii- 
■sciitm li/jdiohliiim), cultivation of the last two being almost cou- 
fined to the Ciiittur Taluk. Among the pulses, horse gram and 
dal {CajanuH lii(licii>t) are the only ones that are gi’owii to any 
iippreeiiible extent, and aiaung oil-seeds are gingelly and ground- 
nut. Groimd-nut eullivatioii was introdneed only recently, hut 
it is steadily increasing especially in the Chittur Taluk, while 
gingelly is grown here and there in most parts of the State ex- 
cept the sea-board. 


Par.vshi.v 

CCI.TIVA- 

TION. 


Of paramba industries, the most extensive and the most 
valuable is tlie cultivation of the cocoanut palm. As the price 


Thi io- cocoanut has risen immensely in recent years, its cultivation 
uiit imiiii. has become very profitable and is rapidly increasing. In the 


alluvial sandy tracts especially, paddy flats are being converted 
into cocoanut plantations. Tho area under cocoanut now is 


roughly 50,000 acres, and the number of trees counted by the 


Settlement department exceeds twenty-niuo lakhs. The products 
t>f this tree are tho chief articles of export from the State : the 
value of cocoanut oil, copra, coir-yarn, matting, rope andpoonac. 
exported in 1009 from the port of British Cochin (one-half of 
which may be put down ns the produce of the State) aniounted 
to 220 lakhs of rupees. In the sandy tracts where cocoanut 
cultivation is easy and inexpensive, the tree is planted in every 
available acre of paramba, while jn the laterite regions where 
the cultivation is more difficult and expensive, it is generally 
planted on the banks of rivers and streams and on the low’er 
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slopes of the hills that surround paddy flats. Fully matured 
nuts from middle-aged trees are selected for propagation. They 
are first dried in the sun foj‘ a week and then soaked in water 
for about a fortnight, after w’hich they are put down in rich 
soil with the tops showing above ground. The nuts begin to 
sprout in about three month.'!, and the seedlings are planted 
out within a year in small pits in alluvial soil and in mucli larger 
ones in latente paramhas. 'I'he trees should he planted at least 
thirty feet apart, or about sixty to an acre ; hut oveivplanting 
being only too common in C'-oehin, as many as a hundred 
trees are often found in an acre. The plants are watered every- 
where in the hot weather for the first three y(!ars, after wlu'eh 
watering is not necessary in sandy soil. All that is required 
thereafter is to stir up the soil throughout the paramba twice a 
year and to dig a shallow trench round each tree during the 
monsoon and fill it up with manure. In laterite soil watering is 
not essential after three years, hut a good crop cannot he had 
without it. The time required for a cocoanut tree to hear depends 
on the species of the tree — there are several Avell known varieties 
— and the nature of the soil on which it is planted. One spec.ie.s 
begins to bear in two years, Init the averago time recpiirod is 
(light years in alluvial and ten in laterite soils. The tree hoars 
vigoroirsly for al)out thirty years and then begins to decline. 
The average annual yield of a tree in sandy soil is about forty, 
the juice of which now execieds two rupees, hut good tn'i's 
yield over a hundred. The uses to which the products of the 
cocoanut tree are put are innmnerahlc. The kernel, when dried, 
becomes the copra of commerce, from which cocoanut oil is 
extracted, and the cake or poonac is g<X)d cattle fodder and an 
excellent manure. Tlie kernel is also largely made use of in 
making Indian ciirVies and puddings. Out of the fibre in the 
husk ax’e made coir, ropes of all sizes, mattings .and nigs, 'I’he 
shell and the stem of the loaves are extensively used as fuel, 
the leaves for thatching, and the trunk for house !)uildin,g. 
When the nut is only half ripe, it is full of a liquid which makes 
a delicious and refreshing drink. Further, the tree is fajiped for 
toddy, and from the toddy jaggery is prepared and arrack distil- 
led. The cocoanut tree has many enemies, the chief of which 
are rats, toddy cats and a species of beetle called cUclht 'The 
first two damage tender nuts by gnawing holes in them : they 
are generally kept away by plaited cocoanut leaves or thorns 
bound round the trunk of the, trees. The clicllu devours the 
leaves, bit by bit, while certain worms destroy the roots and 
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f-HAi'. IV. Jiurrow into the tnink. Qiiite recently, a mysterious palm dis- 
< r'i!TivA- has made its appearanct' in North Travancore not far from 
TioN. Cochin : its nature is now hein/^' investigated by experts. It 
appears to be a contagions disease, and destroys cocoanut plan, 
tatioiis wholesale.* 

The ar(r.a The next most important paramba industry is the culti- 
vation of the areca palm. It is grown in the same localities as 
the cocoanut, a)id the process is ahnost the same. In the al- 
luvial tracts it is grown in cocoanut plantations fpiite as a minor 
produce : very little <“are is taken of it, and the jield is inconsi- 
derable. In the lateiit(! regions however extensive plots of 
param has are devoted exclusively to the rearing of this palm. 
It requires and receives more watering and manuring than the 
cocoanut palm. Neglect in watering often destroys the areca 
palm, while it affects only tho yield of the latter. In a fairly 
good plantation, the average annual yield of a tree is over 200 
nuts worth about four annas, and as live to six hundred trees 
ran he planted in an acre, it is obvious that areca cultivation is 
a very jirolitable undertaking. Tho approximate area under 
areca is 10,('00 acres, and the trees counted by the Settlement 
departnumt mimber<‘d 5-1 lakhs, of which over 114 lakhs are ih 
the Tiiluks of 4'alapilli and ^rukundapuram. The areca palm 
is sonu'tiiues attacked by a myslevious disease, locally known as 
muhttli, wliieb at limes destroys the ei’ops wholesale, as it did 
Iasi y('av especially in the 'I’alapilli Taluk. No pnn'entivo 
measures have yet l)eon suggested, tho nature of the disease still 
awaiting investigation. 

.lacUmui .lack and mango trc'cs are exiensively grown in the gardens 
jn III},'.! (hvelling houses and in cocoanut and arecanut topeff. 

hut gardens exclusively devoted to their growth are almost 
unknown. Tliey grow b<!st in clayey soils : their growth is stunted 
and poor on sand, 'riic mango tree reiiuiuos very little care, hut 
the jack requires careful nursing for the first two or three years. 
Both come into beaiing in about eight years, and bear in full 
vigour for nearly a hundred years. The jack yield.s on an 
average forty fruits a year worth about four i iipees where there 
is a good market for the same, while the yield of the* maiigo 
tree is capricious. Tlic liml)er of the jack tree is valuable and 
is largely used in house building and cabinet making. Tt is 

* In the ChittuT Taluk tho pxlmyra palm is largely grown and takes the 
place of the cocoanut. The toddy, jaggeiy and arrack used there are the 
produce of the palmyra. Tho cultivation of this palm does not requii*e the care 
and attention that the cocoanut and areca demand, Tt takes about 20 yeais to 
come into bearing. 
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close grained and lends itself to good polish. The heart of the 
wood when freshly cut has a beautiful yellow colour, but long cultiva^ 
exposure darkens it into a mahogany hue. The timber of the 
mango tree is good only for making boats, tea-chests, etc. * 

Among the other fruit trees growm here the most important fruit 

is the bread-fruit {Artocarpua inciai folia), which is both delicious 
and nourishing. But it is not grown to any considerable extent. 

If copiously watered, it begins to bear in five years and to yield 
three crops in ten, but if not properly watered, the grow’th and 
the crop are poor. The cashew-nut tveo (Anncr/rdhim occidentale) 
was brought to this coast by Cabral from South America, lii 
recent years people have begun to grow this tree extensively for 
fuel in pararnbas whose elevation is too high for well irrigation. 

The rearing of the tree costs but little labour or money except 
that the young tree has to be protected from cattle for the first 
three or four years. The fruit consists of a red or yellow fleshy 
pcHluncle with a hard nut attached to it. The kernid of the nut 
is used in several culinary pi'eparations, while the peduncle allays 
th(' hunger and thirst of the poorer classes. Among the fruit 
trees that are grown lierc and there in the premises of dwelling 
houses ai’e the tamarind, drum-stick, Malay apple (E/u/cnia ma- 
lacccnaifi), rose {Enr/eniajanibos) and pine-apple {Pandanus 
odoyalissimus), citron, puinplemose and pomegranate. The 
cultivation of lime trees is almost confined to the Chittur 
Taluk. 

Several varieties of plantain are grown largely in the Plantain, 
compounds attached to home and farmsteads. Except in the case 
of one variety called nentni, their cultivation is quite easy and 
inexpensive. No watering or manuring is needed, and the fruits 
come to maturity in about eighteen months after the shoot is 
planted out. The value of a bunch of plantain is one to six annas 
according to its size and quality. The banana, or centra, plantain 
requires copious watering and manuring, and is therefore plant- 
ed in low pararnbas or in nilams used as nurseries for paddy. 

The shoot is generally planted out about tlie end of October, 
and, if it is properly tended, the fruit comes to maturity and 
becomes fit for use in about ten or eleven months. Jianana. 
cultivation is very profitable, but it requires constant cai*e and 
vigilant attention. An acre of banana plantation brings in a net 
profit of Es. 100 to 150. 


Several kinds of vegetables are grown in pararnbas during Other vege 


the rainy season, and in single crop lands and on river slopes 


tibles. 


* Grafted mango trees are exotics of recent introduction, 
is now steadily increasing. 


Its cultivation 
2 1 
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CHAP. IV. (luiin^^ the liot season The chief of these are the brinjal or 
egj^-plant (Solannm melongena), lady’s finger (Hibiscus esculen- 
tion. ti(s) the bitter gourd (3/o/wo/YZ/m the snake gourd 

{Trichosauthcs diuca), cncnmhev {Cucum is saticus), pumpkin 
(Cucurhitu pcpo and C\ Masccima) mA water melon (Cuciimis 
colocinthum). Except on river slopes, these can be grown in 
the hot season only with the aid of artificial irrigation. Some 
attempts were made in recent years to grow English vegetables 
h(‘ro, hut the lY'sult was anything but encouraging. 

Kdiiilf roots. J^dibh* roots of se\ oral varieties are cultivated, ot which the 
most favourite one among the Malayalis is chena or elephant 
yam (Anim rioniiamdatfon) , The cultivation of tapioca [Mtnripot 
itt'dissinia) was hut recently introduced ; as it is found to be a 
[)rofitahle industry, it is rapidly spreading. Among other roots 
which are usually grown are cliemhn yCcdadium escuJentum)^ 
Jnirka {Lavendidu caruosa), hacliil [Dioscorca cilata), arrow root 
{Cur< nma augustifolia) and sweet potato {Convolvulus batatas). 
Spiffs , 111(1 l\^pj)cr was once indigenous to Cochin and was extensively 
grown, but its (uiltivation is now neglected. Pepper vines are 
found s(*att(U'(‘d in gardens, where they are trained on jack and 
mango trees, hut regular plantations are almost unknown. The 
nutmeg grows well in clayey soil, hut its cultivation is almost 
confined to the hanks of the Alwaye river. The plant recpiires 
v(‘rv oarofiil nursing, and begins to hear only in aliout fifteen 
years, which probably accounts for tlu' negleet of an otherwise 
profitable' industry. Cardamom grows wild in some of the 
forests, hul it is not n^gnlaiiy cultivated, as it is in Travancore. 
'file average annual yield is only about 2,000 lb. Betel is 
largely grown in all the Taluks, the tinest in the sandy tracts 
and th(' most spicy iu the Chittur Taluk. The vine is usually 
trained on artilicial standards, except on the sea-board, when^ it 
is gc'iK'rally trained on the stems of cocoanut and areca palms. 
(ling('r, tuniK'ricr and ehiliies are important hye-products of 
Cochin gai’dens, l)ut they are not cultivated as extensively as 
could be desired. The cultivation of cumin seed, coriander, 
mustard, fenugreek, onion and garlic, which are among the 
spices usually eniphwed to give flavour to native curries, is 
altogether unlmown in the State. 

Th(‘ cultivation of coffee was introduced into Cochin by the 
Coliee. in tlio first half of the eighteenth century, but it was not 

tlien grown to any large extent. The first systematic attempt 
to cultivate it was made in 1888, when a few coffee plantations 
were opened by European capitalists on the banks of the Alwaye 
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and Chalakudi rivers, but these were for some I’cason or other chap. iv. 
abandoned in a few years. Between 18(5*2 and 1870, over 8,000 
acres of land on the Nelliampati plateau were assigned for tion. 
coffee cultivation, when eighteen plantations were opened by 
European planters and one by a native. The area actually 
planted up was oidy about 8,800 acres. Of the two species of 
coffee, Arabian and Liberian, the whole area was di^voted ex- 
clusively to the cultivation of the former. 4’he labour employed 
is almost entirely foreign. The average numbcM* ol‘ men employ- 
ed during the working season is about a thousand, and the 
average annual yield nearly a million pounds. The plantations 
were in their most flourishing condition in the eighties of the 
last century, but towards the end of the century the large 
increase in the output of Jh*azilian coffee drove down the price 
of the article to about one-half of what it was, since which the 
estates began to decline. With the exception of three or four, 
tliey are now in a neglected condition, and may prol)al)ly be 
abandoned at no distant date. The Government realises from 
the estates an annual income of a little over l\s. 12,000 on 
account of (|uit rent, which is levied at the rate of a rupee and 
a half per acre. 

In the eighties tea began to bo grown in four of the coffee Ti'^. 
.estates, and over sixty acres were planted with it. But the 
industry did not make further progress owing [)rol)ably to the 
heavy outlay recpiired on machinery aud buildings for the 
manufacture of tea. These tea gardens have been practically 
abandoned in recent years. 

The cultivation of rubber has recently begun to luiceivc Rui)bor. 
considerable attention. The lirst plantation was oi)ened up in 
the Palapilli forests in 1905, which was followed by that in 
Vellariikara in Trichur. 'J'he plants in both the estates appear- 
ed to grow remarkably well, especially in the former, where the 
trees are reported to haviJ attained the best growtli yet on re- 
cord in the east. Encouraged by these satisfactory reports, tin? 

Darbar decided to lease more forest lands, whicliluive no capital 
value, for the cultivation of rubber, and accordingly uotifled 
for sale about 5,-500 acres in Palapilli and 10,000 acres in the 
Sholayar valley. Nearly 5,000 acres in Palapilli were bought U]) 
by planters in 1909 fora sura of 1‘8 lakhs of rui)ees, and a begin- 
ning has since been made to open up the Sholayar valley, where 
an assignment of 1,250 acres was recently made. The total area 
already assigned is nearly 7,200 acres, of which 3,785 have been 
fully planted up. The trees planted in 1905 began to be tapped in 
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the second half of lUOO, the outturn being: SO lb. per acre. Of 
the three varieties of rubber, the one grown in these estates is 
that known IIS pai a rubber. All these estates are owned by 
Knroj)eans, and no native capitalists have come forward yet to 
take [)art in this enterprise, although some native land-holders 
have begun to plant small plots in the plains with rubber. 

Owing to Ihti abundance and regularity of rainfall in the 
State, th(‘ iie.‘(?ssit y for irrigation works on any large scale has 
not bec'u felt hen', (‘.\cept in the I’aluk of Chittur where, rain- 
lall being much less copious, it was found necessary several 
deeadc's jigo to construct irrigation works to supplement the 
natural supply of water. In the other parts of the State all 
that was found lu'c'essarv was to put up rlilras, or embank- 
ments, foi* the storagi* of rain water or for the prevention of the 
ingi’ess of salt wat('r. 

^.I'lni irrigation works at Chittur owe thi'ir origin to (icneral 
Cullen, who found by Ins baremetrical observations in the forties 
of the last e(*ntury that the iiv('r tlu're had u fall of al)out ‘200 feet 
between tlu‘(‘ast(U‘n and western frontier and that it formed there- 
fore an c‘xeeil(*nt liasis for irrigation operations. On hissuggestion 
the Darbar started the (construction of an anieut at Mulaitara 
in bS P.), tog('th( r with tiu^ necessary canals foi* the distribution 
of water. The sjstem, as originally dc'slgned, was howevea* so 
fauUy tliat tlui work had to bo re-done })arlially or wlrolly mon' 
than once, so Unit it got into regulai* working order only about 
tw(‘nty-live years ago. A h'w years aftca tlui Alulattara works 
were started, Toitil Pitehn Iyer, an enterprising l^ralTinan 
from Coinibalort', eonstrueted a small anieut at Nurni. This 
anieut was ]iow(‘V('r acaphred by tlie (loveniment in 1S5H, when 
ritehu lyin' began the construetion of a larger anient higher 
up the stiaaim at Touibaramadakku. A similar anieut was 
(■onstruct(;d still higher u]) at Kunnaukattupati by another 
enterprising land-hohh^r, Kittu Pilhii by name, a few years 
subsc(jucntly. lloth these anicuts, together with the main and 
subsidiary canals connected with them, were acejuirsd by the 
Crovernnu'nt within llie last few years, so that all the irrigation 
woiks in Chittur, except a few minor ones, are now the proper- 
ly of Ciovermiit'nt. Tlie area served by these irrigation works 
is nearly eigliteen thousand acres in nmnd numbers, and the 
length of the main and branch channels 53 and 70 miles respec- 
tively. Tl'.cre are also several reservoirs in the Taluk for the 
storage ol water where natural facilities exist for the same. 
Xin(' small irrigation systems are still owned by private indi- 
viduals : they irrigate between them 2,000 acres of land. 
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Except a small anicut at Kallai across the Viyyur river ^hap. iv. 
which serves to irrigate a lew hundred acres, there are no luaioA- 
irrigation works like those of Chittur in any other part of 
the State. In the tracts bordering the back-waters there are othor ini- 
scveral artificial embankments, calU?d pidhicliiras, to prevenl^'*''^'^^^ 
the inrush of salt water. In the absence of such embankments 
it is not possible to bring the major portion of nilams in the 
sandy tracts under cultivation. Tln^ largest and m )st costly 
of these is the Enainakkal dam, which was constructed and is 
maintained jointly by the*. J >ritish and Cochin (lovernments. 

Ill the latorite regions similar bunds arc put np, where; natural 
facilities exist foi* it, for the storage of water, by means of which 
thousands of acres of waste lands have been conv’t'rted into 
single crop nilams. dVanporary bunds are also ]mt up annually 
across jungle streams in several places wlicri' the water supply 
is insufficient for the second crop. The supply is eked out by 
percolation or by baling out the waba* held up by these bunds. 

There is a general impression that the copious rainfall of ini 

this coast renders costly irrigation works unnecessary. This 
might have been true in the times of our graiuUathers, whcai 
the State was sparsely ])(‘opled, but now that the pri'ssure of 
po|)ulation on tin; soil is beconn; extremely hard, the aid of 
artificial irrigation for incrc;ased production is becoming increas- 
ingly imperative. Chalakudi, tlu; Manali, the Kurumali, 

and other riv(;rs, especially the tirst, are lioth in water supply 
and land level appear lo be excellent bases foi* important irri- 
gation works. If works on a large scale are undertaki;n tlu'rc;, 
there is every prospect of largo areas of waste lands being con- 
verted into single crop nilams and thousands of acres of single 
crop nilams into double crop ones. 

The agricultural population consists of landlords, cultivating Fa’ono.mtc 
juid non-cultivating tenants, larm lalxuuHU's, groweis of sp(‘cial 
products aiid cattle brc'cders, who form onolialf t)f tlic total ConditioM of 
poiiulation of the State. ICxact statistics are not available for 
a comparison of the present with the former condition of these l-ition. 
classes, or for ascertaining whether the State's production of 
food keeps pace with the growth of population. There is how- 
ever one outstanding fact that goes to show that the condition 
of the agricultural classes has considei’ably improved during tlu; 
last fifty or sixty years, though it is still far from being one of 
prosperity and contentment. On a rough calculation, the cost 
of living lias dui’ing this period increased only by about J50 per 
cent., but the price of the chief agricultui al products, paddy and 
cocoanut, has risen by 200 and 300 per cent, rrispectively. The 
great majority of small farmers and a considerable minority of 
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CHAP. IV. the labourers are now clothed better, live in better houses and 

coNnmoN. have generally a greater command of the necessaries of life, 

" though the margin between bear sustenance and want is still 

a narrow one. The bulk of the agricultural labourers are eman- 
cipated serfs, who arc still paid in kind and at the same old rates. 
Their condition as a class cannot be said to have improved to 
any appreciable extent, though individuals among them have, 
by obtaining employment in plantations and gardens, begun to 
earn better wages in recent years. Large holders of private 
and Government lands ought to have, and some of them really 
have, benefited largely during the last half century by the 
good government of the State and the marked increase in the 
price of agricultural produce. But a good many of them have 
1)y their indolence, improvidence and litigation brought them- 
selves within the grip of the money-lender : their estates are 
heavily encumbered, and the dismemberment thereof is in more 
or less rapid progress. The class that has prospered most in 
recent years are the substantial tenants, who hold lands on 
Kanam and Vcrimpaitam under the Sirkar or private Janmis. 
They sub-let their holdings to cultivating under-tenants and 
take to occupations other than agricultural, especially govern- 
ment service and the learned professions, to enhance their 
income. They now occupy a position somewhat similar to 
that of the upper middle classes in England, the most advanced 
section of the community intellectually and morally. 

Agricultural As aliiiost all cultivable lands have already been occupied, 
is little scope for the extension of cultivation in Cochin, 
and the present outturn of food grains is hardly sufficient for 
the consumption of half the population. Nowhere therefore 
are improvemonts in agricultural methods and conditions more 
urgently called for than in this State. The Cochin ryot is a 
practical agriculturist with primitive and non-progressive me- 
thods, a regular and copious rainfall and a fairly fertile soil have 
dwarfed his ingenuity and resourcefulness. Further, agricul- 
ture is mostly in the hands of petty farmers with no capital, 
who cultivate five to fifteen acres of land generally sub-let to 
tliemby non-cultivating tenants. Within living memory sub- 
stantial tenants used to farm their own lands, but in recent 
years they liave left their holdings to the care of under-tenants, 
and have entered government service and the bar through the 
portals of English schools. TJiese under-tenants are for the most 
part poor and ignorant and have neither the knowledge nor the 
capital required for effecting agricultural improvements. Nor 
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do they take full advantage of the resources at their command. 
To take the question of manure alone for illustration, cattle 
manure and green manure used to be plentiful at one time, but 
what with the deterioration of cattle, the reservation of forests 
and the extension of cultivation, they are not so plentiful now. 
And yet the ryots make no attempt to turn the available manure 
to the best account. Cattle manure is badly and wastefully 
prepared, and much of it is lost by pasturing cattle 6n wastes. 
Valuable manures like tank silt and night-soil are available 
in hundreds of tons, but the former is hardly used and the 
latter is actually abhorred. Fish manure is used to some ex- 
tent in cocoanut plantations on the sea-board, but'nowhere else, 
while the use of poudrette and artificial manures is practically 
unknown. In justice however to the petty farmers of nilams, 
it must be admitted that they are often rack-rented by their 
ImAlovds—janmis as well as non-cultivating tenants— and that 
many of them are in the grip of the money-lender. Further, 
they have little inducement towards intensive cultivation and 
agricultural improvements, as these latter spell unearned incre- 
ment to the landlord. In this respect the tenants of parambas 
are in a much better position, as they are entitled to substantial 
compensation for improvements made by them. Consequently, 
the cultivation of parambas has of late begun to receive more 
careful and intelligent attention, and is now making considercible 
progress, which is mainly duo to the enterprise of native 
Christians. 

The present Government of Cochin is prepared to do all it 
can to effect agricultural improvements and to improve the con- 
dition of the ryots. Want of knowledge, want of capital, unser- 
viceable cattle and insecurity of tenure are among the chief 
impediments now in. the w^ay of agricultural progress. With a 
view to remedy the first defect the Government has recently 
created an agricultural department and opened a demonstration 
farm. In the latter improved methods of cultivation and the 
advantages of raising new crops are being demonstrated, and 
manurial experiments are being carried out. The Super- 
intendent of Agriculture is also engaged in issuing agricultural 
bulletins for the instruction of ryots and in imparting 
advice to them personally during his tours. To help the ryots 
with capital to effect improvements, a system of agricultural 
loans on easy terms has been sanctioned, and steps are being 
taken to assist them in promoting co-operative credit. A veteri- 
nary department has been opened to deal with cattle disease, and 
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cHAi*. IV. arrangements are being made to start cattle breeding and dairy 
CONDITION, farming operations.^ In the c ise of Government lands which 
— form about 40 per cent, of the occupied area, permanent occu- 
pancy right was conferred upon the tenants by His Highness 
the Eaja’g Proclamation of March 1905, and the question 
of conferring similar rights on tenure holders under private 
janviis is now under consideration. These measures of Go- 
vernment however will serve only the purpose of clearing 
the way for the people : veal improvement must come from the 
people themselves. Unless and until educated and enterprising 
cadets of the land-holding classes take the matter in their own 
hands, there is little chance of figricultural improvements 
being effected on any large scale. On the other hand, there 
is every chance of the lands steadily deteriorating if left in 
the hands of petty farmers who are but tenants at will. They 
have every temptation to over-crop and under-feed the soil, 
the inevitable (jonsequencc of which is its gradual exhaustion. 

* According to a census of ji<?neulturiil stock taken in September last, there 
are in the State only 04.058 cows, r>r>, 732 bullocks. :U,487 he*buffaloes, 10,0i)9 
shc-buffalocs and 88,280 sheep and ^{oats. 
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^VEii lialf the iu*ea ot the State was at one time covered with 
^ forests, but the gradual extension of cultivation along the 
hill slopes and valleys, especially during the second half of the 
last century, has reduced their extent considerably. The pr(.‘- 
sent area of the forests is approximately t»05 square miles, or 
about 43 per cent, of the total extent of the State. 

Except a few thousand acres of isolated patches owned by 
private the whole forest area belongs to the State. 

When the feudal chiefs were in power, they owned a large extent 
of the existing forests. The major portion oE the Pai’avattaiii 
forests, for instance, belonged to the Perumanam ]>)evasvaui, 
the Kodasseri hills to the Kodasseri Kaimal, the Pottundi hills 
to the Kodakara Nayar, the Chittur huiatu to Tiruttil Acchaii 
(now represented by Choiidath Mannacliyar), and so on, but they 
all came into the possession of the State between the years 1760 
and 1780. The State however had not had undisputed possession 
of the whole area till 1888, A portion of the Pottundi forests 
was claimed by Nellikal Edam Acchan of the Palghat Baja's 
family in 1813, but the Commissioner appointed by the British 
Government to settle the dispute decided it in favour of Cochin, 
In 1853 Coimbatore claimed Parambikolam, but tlie arbitrator 
appointed next year to adjudicate the case decided it in favour 
of Cochin. Malabar then claimed the same tract, and this claim 
also was disallowed by the arbitrator in 1893. Travancore claim- 
ed the whole Idyara valley and the whole of the forests to the 
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(JHAJ*. V. south of the Clialakudi river; the foriMcr claim uas decided iu 
Qf Cochin in lb84, and the latter against her in 1886. 
Claims were made on behalf of certain British janniis to the 
north Nelliainpatis from Maniyakutti to Vittanasseri and to 
portions of the eastern Machad and Paravattani forests ; these 
claims were Iiowever set aside in favour of Cochin in 1888. Cochin 
has thus succeeded in maintaining her title to almost the 
whole of the disputed forest area. 

Admiiii^- TIic Cochin forests were from early times divided into six 
divisions, viz., Pottimdi, Machad, Paravattani, Pala- 
Kodasseri, and IVIalayattur. To these were added the 
Nelliainpatis as a seventh division in 1838, when they began to 
1)0 exploited for tlie first time. Some minor changes were made 
ill lliis distribution from lime to time, and since 1908 the forests 
have been divided into five ranges, ciz., Machad-Paravattani, 
Machad-Paravattani frontier, Nemmara-Nelliampatis (which in- 
cludes also the Pottundi and the Cliittur Ifina/ii), Kodasscri 
f which includes also Malayattur and Palapilli), and Orukombiui 
Working Circle. 

Owing to differences in soil, rainfall and tho resultant 
riMSKMij,. Ibresis are divisible into two natural areas — deciduous 

and evergreen. Though no area is exclusively deciduous or ever- 
green and though these areas are intermixed with one another, 
tb(! plains and the lower slopes of tlu^ i^^hats may be generally 
classed as deciduous, and tbo higher slopes and the plateaux and 
valleys as evergreen. The former were at one time very valuable, 
but ow ing to llieir accessibility, they have long been over-worked, 
and arc now’ almost destitute of valuable trees. The latter have 
remained virgin forests for want of suitable outlets, and contain 
varieties of luagniiiecnl trees of great value. The soil of decidu- 
ous areas varies from the richest loam to bare rocky grounds, 
l)ut owing to the annual forest tires they arc devoid of vegetable 
mould. The soil of evergreen areas is usually a clayey loam 
eontaining a great ([uautity of humus and therefore capable of 
retaining considerable moisturu all the year round. The Chittni: 
hnnaiti or teak area is distinct in character from the rest of the 
forests. It is almost a level plain lying within the Palgliat gap, 
and its soil is black cotton well adapted for the growth of teak 
trees. Other varieties of tiinbov trees hardly grow^ there, prob- 
ably l)ec;uise they are elbowed out by the generous growth of 
leak. 

I’lora. The copious rainfall of the country and the humidity of the 
soil and atmosphere are very favourable to the vigorous growth 
of vegetable life, and the llora of Cochin is therefore remarkable 
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for its variety and luxuriance. Notwithstanding^ the denudation ( UAe. v. 
that has been going on in the accessible forests for over a con- 
tury, the whole forest area still exhibits, especially during the wet 
months, a splendid luxuriance of foliage and flowers. The virgin 
forests which cover over a third of the total area are covered 
with magnificent teak and other valuable trees in every stage 
of growth, and form one of the most valuable assets of the 
State. The flora of Cochin has however not yet been subjected 
to systematic investigation by experts^ and consequently an 
enumeration of the mon^ exploitable forest trees is all tliat can 
be attempted here. 

The most valuable trees of the Cochin forests -teak ( Tcriona Aionopoly 
gmndis), ebony {Diospiiros ehennm) and black-wood {Dnlhrnjia 
latifoha) — are Sirkar monopolies, wherever they may grow. 

Teak has been a royal monopoly from very early times, hut ebony 
jind black-wood were made siu-h only in 1<S87. Teak grows in 
all the forests ; in the Ojaikomban Working Circle, llu' high(‘r 
Pottuudi slopes and tlui (diittur hanam it grows ra))idly and to 
a magnificent height and girth, hut tlnit grown in the other 
forests is generally of an inferior quality, both in size and grain. 

Kbony and black-wood also grow in all our forests, hut all tin* 
well grown trees in tJie accessible forests have already fallen to 
tlie axe of the timber-cutter, klbony grows with eomparntive 
vapidity in loose damp soils, and requires plenty of rainfall and 
a moist temperature, while black-wood is a slow grower and 
affects a free hut not marshy soil. 

The most valuable timber trees after the monopoly trees .jimjri,. wood, 
mentioned abov(^ are vendankorana {Bignonui .rjjlocarpa), an 
excellent even-grained timber susceptible of good polish, which 
was once abundant iu the forests but has now Ix'como veay rare 
through the unchecked activity of the timlier-cuitor ; jack (Arfo- 
mrpUff integri folia) and ayini [Artocarpn^i hirsahi), both grow- 
ing more abundantly in the plains than in the jungles and hotli 
in gieat demand for house building and furniture making; irul 
(Xijlia (lolnhrifor)iis), maruthii and koromarnthu or tonbavu (7V?-- 
viinalia paniculata and Tcrminalia tomenfosa), mailollu (Vifex 
cherupumia tomndosum), which yields 

the “ poonspar ” of commerce; punna (Calophjjllwmwiglitiannm)^ 
venga {rterocarpm marsupiiun)^ pongu and kal pongu fHopra- 
pnrvlfiora and Jlopea malahavica), red cedar (Cedrela toona)^ 
white cedar ( D(/.so.r //?//??/ rnalaharicum), benteak Lagerstreemia 
lanceolata ) and kunnivaka (Albizza adorn tihsima). Among 
other valuable timber trees are elavii {Bombeer, imlahariam)^ 
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CHAP. V taiini (TcrminaHa hellerica), which yields tluj myrobolans 
FOREW' 18 . commerce, chini (Tetrawelcs nudifiora)^ maDgo (Mangifera 
Indira), pnvain or Ceylon oak (^chlcichcra trijaga ), maiija-kadam- 
ba (Adina conli/u/la), and chadacchi {Greicia tilice/oHa), 

Othcrexpioit There are several varieties of trees in the Cochin forests 
ujetrevs. ^^j]l oNploitation. Some of thejn are good for the 

iiiMnul'aeturo of paper pulp, an<l those are now under invostiga- 
tif)!! hy European expc'rts, whiU' oih(‘rs yield oil, gums, resins and 
(ly(^s. Among the soft woods convertible into paper pulp are 
elavu, (rhini, chadacchi, and niaiigo, whicl) have ))een already 
juentiuned, pala {Ahionia scliolaris)^ arayini ( toxicaria), 
nuu’ukkn (Enjthrina Indica). naval (Eitgenia iinwttia}ia)ji\Q\\\ 
(PhgU'ttithus KmhUci), ainbazliam (Spondia-s mangijera), para- 
kam {Ficus hispida), virasam {Cordia myxa), etc., as also bamboos, 
reeds and jdantain trees. Pnvam, marotti {Hydnocarpu^ wigh- 
tiana), nngii ( Pougamin ylahra), veppu {ALdia azadirachta) and 
oih(‘r trees yield oil, while lac can b(^ collected from puvam, plasu 
{Jin tea /romlosn), pipal {FIchs rcliylosn), vaka (Alhizzia lehheli\ 
clu'rii {Holiyarna aniotiiana) and other trees. The venga tree 
already nu'utioned yields the dragon’s blood or gum kino of com- 
merce. the pljisii the .Bengal kino, the paini (Vateria iudira)[.\wd 
tlielii [Piinarinm sfrirfiDn) yield dainmer, and the matti tree 
{Ailanthns nidlnint rica) yields a fragrant resinous juice which is 
hunu as incense and used for medicinal purposes. Among the 
trees and plants yielding tanning and dyeing substances are the 
Indian lalnirnnm {Cassia jisUda and Cassia anriculata), the 
gallunt tree {Tcnuinalia chchuJo), the sapan ivee iCcesalpinia 
sdjiptni), the nrnotta (]ii.ra areUf(nn\ turmeric and kuvva (Cur- 
rinna hniya :m l Curcuma augustitoUa). 

Alinor fardainom is the most important of the minor produce of 

luothuf. Jstate forests. It has nev('r been systematically grown as 

in Travancorc. it grows Avild in the interior forests, and its 
collection is given on contract every year. The average annual 
income fioni this source is only Bs. 1,000. Among other minor 
produce are honey, beeswax, lemon grass, nux vomica and 
ginger. Dammcr, gallnut, turmeric and kuvva have already 
been referred to. 

r.vut.y The Portuguese carried on ship-building operations in 

Ti^vrmN. Cochin on an extensive scale, and the Dutch in their time car- 

QYi considerable export trade in timber. A portion of the 

forests!'" timber required by them they obtained from the Cochin forests, 
but rt is not known how' the forests were then worked. When 
the administration was placed in the hands of Karyakars, the 
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forests were also placed in their charge. It was then that the chap. v. 
practice was introduced of leasing the forests to contractors for 
specific periods for a lump sum. The average amount realised tratiox. 
by the lease was only ten thousand rupees per annum ; the 
amount never went beyond twelve thousand. The whole forest 
area was practically placed at the absolute disposal of the lessees, 
no limit being placed on the quantity of timber to be annually 
removed. The reckless destruction of the forests probably 
began during this period. 

As this system appeared to bo injurious to the forests and introdnc- 
as it did' not bring in a revenue adequate for the requirements 
of his times, Colonel Munro abolished it, and made arrange- working, 
ments for the departmental working of the forests. An officer 
designated Mala Mel Vicharippu, or Superintendent of the 
Forests, was appointed as the head of the department in ISKl, 
and was given a staff of writers, accountants, peons and work- 
men to carry on the operations. Their work was confined to 
the extraction of teak ; private individuals were allowed to re- 
move all other kinds of trees and all minor forest produce on 
payment of customs and transit duties. The average annual 
receipts of the department during the six years of Muuro's 
administration wore Us. 32,000, In 1818, an European officer, 
Lieutenant Lethbridge, was appointed Chief Superintendent 
without prejudice to his duties as Killedar of the Nayar Brigade. 

During the four years he was in charge of the department, 
a large quantity of teak was extracted with a view to secure 
funds to get over the financial embarrassments of the Darbar. 

He worked the forests without any system and without adequate 
regard for their future, but it must be said in justice to him 
that he dribbled all the forests he worked with several lakhs oC 
teak seeds every year. 

On the retirement of Lieutenant Lethbridge in 1822, a low organisation 
paid native Superintendent was appointed in his place, and of tho depart- 
cluring the weak administrations of Seshagiri Rau and Sankara 
Menon, the department was a hot-bed of corruption. But mat- 
ters began to improve with the accession of Venkatasubbayya 
to the Diwanship in 1835. He paid special attention to the 
improvement of forest administration ; a detailed set of rules 
was drawn up to regulate tho w^orking of the departnuiut, and 
Mr. J. A. Kohlhoff was appointed Conservator of Forests. 

This gentleman was, according to Major General Fraser, a 
highly respectable and well educated young man, of the most har- 
dy and active habits, and in every way suited for the discharge 
of the duty in question”. He divided the forests into seven 
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V. (listi icts. each of which was placed in the charge of a Vkharipim- 
A«r«w, or manager, assisted by a staff of accountants, guards 
TRATioN\ and watchmen. While the monopoly trees continued to be 

worked departmentally, the permit system was introduced for 

the working of all other trees and the contract system for the 
removal of fire-wood and minor forest produce. The lines thus 
laid down by Mr. Kohlhoff for the organisation and working of 
tlie department remained in force for over seventy years, and 
were superceded by tlie present system of administration only 
in 1899. It may also be observed here that Mr. Kohlhoff 
used to visit periodically every nook and corner of his charge, 
and was thus the first to realise the capabilities of the Cochin 
forests. 

De})jirtincntai Teak, ebony and black- wood were the only w^oods that were 
i)y departmental agency. Tlie wood-cutters employed 
by the Vicharippukarans felled the trees pointed out to them Hy 
the hill-men, and they then barked, dressed and logged them. 
The logs were then dragged by Sirkar or hired elephants to somey 
open grounds, where they were carefully fire-protected and left 
to season for about nine months, October to June. In June and. 
July they were dragged to the river, rafted and floated to the 
depots, which they reached in August and September. A year 
generally elapsed between the cutting of the trees and their arri- 
val at the depots. The Yicharippukaran was given not the actual 
felling, transport and other charges, but payment according to a 
scale jiroscribed with reference to the size of the logs and the dis- 
tance over which they were dragged and floated. Ho was thus 
virtually a contractor, but a contractor who was unfettered by 
any restrictions and left to act according to his own discretion. 
Asthe Vicharippukaranswere a set of low paid officers without 
even a smattering of the principles of forestry and as the sanc- 
tioned scale of charges (a little over two rupees j)er candy) was 
quite insufficient to meet the actual expenditure for felling the 
trees and transporting the logs to depots, this system of working 
was necessarily characterised by irregularities, corruption and 
damage to the forests. 

permit All trees other than the three mentioned above were bx- 
s>.stom. [^-aeted by private individuals on the permit system. Any one 
wanting timber had to send in his application to the Conservator 
with the prescribed kutiikanam, stamp or seigniorage fee, and he 
was given a permit signed by that officer allowing him to remove 
a certain number of trees from a specified locality. On production 
of the permit the Yicharippukaran allowed him to cut the tree 
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aud remove them to the stamping station after cutting liis nam^ chap. v. 
and permit number on the logs. The stamping officer of the sta- aumixis- 
tion measured the logs and stamped them with the Sirkar mark, '^ration. 
sent in an account of the measurements to the Conservator^s 
office and issued a pass-port to the applicant. The latter could 
then remove the logs along the route prescribed in the pass-port, 
but had to show the pass-port at all the watch stations for the 
purpose of being checked. The Vicharippukaran exercised gene- 
ral control over the whole operation, and any Sirkar officer was 
competent to examine the timber in transit. Sufficient safe- 
guards were thus provided to prevent fraud on the part of the 
permit holder, and if controlled by officers possessing lionesty 
and professional knowledge, it was bound to work well. The 
seigniorage fees were prescribed for the first time in 1840, tJie 
rates being eight annas and four pies per ayini log and four 
annas and two pies per tree of any other kind without reference 
to the size ot‘ the trees; these rates were exactly trebled in 
1854. Ill 1890, a candy fee was substituted for log fee, the rates 
varying from two rupees to eight annas according to the quality 
of the trees. Bamboos also were removed on the permit system, 
the procedure being the same as for timber, except that the 
stamping process was omitted. The rate of seigniorage fees foi* 
bamboos was two annas per hundred in 1840, which was raised 
to tw o annas and a half in 1854 and a rupee and a (piarter in 1890. 

The right of collecting dry hre-w*ood in eacli of the seven ConUacL 
districts was sold by auction every year. 'I’lie (jontractors them- 
selves did not remove the li re-wood, but issued permits to pro- 
fessional iire-wood gatherers, who had to pay a prescribed scale 
of fees to the former. Since 1880 head-loads of tirc-w'ood wcni 
allowed to be taken free of any charge, and cart-loads alone 
required the contractor s permit. Considering the extent of 
the forests from which fire-w^ood could be easily removed, tlie 
income from this source was a trifle, being on an average less 
than Bs. 2,000 per annum. The collection of minor forest pro- 
duce also w^as similarly sold by auction every year, the chief 
items being honey, wax, ginger, dammer and pepper, and latter- 
ly also nux vomica, Among such produce cardamom alone was 
collected by departmental agency, but almost invariably at a 
loss to the Sirkar. 

Whatever might be the merits of the above system, it Dwadation 
had not had a fair trial, inasmuch as it was worked by low 
paid and uneducated subordinates, to whom . all tbe . ideas of 
forest conservancy were as foreign as those of official honesty. 
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CHAP. V. The work of timber extraction was carried out at times in a 

EAKLY indiscriminate and reckless manner by the officers of the 

TiiATioN. department as well as by permit holders, and consequently in 

the course of years most of the accessible forests became greatly 

denuded of exploitable trees. Thefts of timber across the 
frontier were carried on to a great extent unchecked ; the 
subordinate forest staff entertained for each district was quite 
inadequate to check it effectively even if it had the inclination 
to do so. The forests were also exposed to continuous degrada- 
tion from cultivators of fugitive crops, gleaners of fire-wood anil 
searchers for leaf manure. Nowhere however was the work of 
denudation carried out so extensively as in the teak forests of 
Chittur. After the construction of the irrigation works in that 
Taluk, almost the whole of the teak area was assigned for culti- 
vation between the years 1855 and 1875, and the removal of 
the teak trees standing thereon was given on contract to 
mcrcliants from Paighat, who made large fortunes at the ex- 
pense of the Darbar. The Porest department however was not 
responsible for the alienation of these teak areas, as they vierc 
under the charge of the Land Kevenue department till 1897. 
The economic importance of forest conservancy was not realised 
by our predecessors; to them the only object of paramount 
imi)ortance was the extension of cultivation. In 1903, however, 
over 3,000 acres of assigned area of the ka}iam was acquired by 
the Darbar, and constituted into a teak reserve. This area is 
already well stocked with teak by natural regeneration, and the 
growth of the young trees is vigorous and rapid. 

In 1873, when the alienation of the Chittur teak forests 
was nearing completion, a systematic attempt was first made 
to open teak plantations. While on the one hand natural teak 
lands were being alienated, it was on the other hand decided to 
plant up teak in the Palapilli forest by the side of the Para- 
kadavu river. The planting thus comiiicuced in 1873 was 
continued every year till 1891, by which year about SUo acres 
had been planted up, the approximate ninnber of plants being 
eight lakhs. A correct statement of the receipts and expendi- 
ture on account of the plantations and the details of operations 
are not available. The e.xpenditurc incurred during the first 
twenty-live years was nearly one hundred and tw^enty thousand 
rupees, of which as much as fifty thousand were spent on w’eed- 
ing and pruning. Thinnings were not systematically carried out 
in the past, and no working plans l|iave yet been drawn up. The 
plantation has however been protected from fire throughout 
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more or less successfully. The teak in this area, though pure, 
is not of very satisfactory growth, the soil not being particularly 
suited to that species. 

Since 1891, no attempt has been made to extend these plan- 
tations or, till recently, to plant up teak in any other locality. 
In 1893 the then Conservator Mr. J. C. Kohlhoff, with a view to 
open a sandalwood plantation, got down seeds from Mysore and 
formed nurseries at Kodasseri. The seeds gerniiriated, and the 
plants had a healthy look, but as Diwan Subrahmanya Pillai 
was averse to spending money on such experiments, the scheme 
had to be given up. A small teak plantation w^as started in 
Chettikulam in Kodasseri village in 1907, and a similar sandal- 
wood plantation in Palapilli two years later. They are both in 
their experimental stage. 

The capture of elephants in pitfalls had been practised in 
Cochin from time immemorial. All elephants so caught were 
the property of the sovereign, but in the case of the elephants 
caught from the forests which in the old days belonged to the 
chiefs, the latter were entitled to a third of their value. Till 
the last few years, considerable pains used to be taken to 
ensure the capture of as many elephants as possible every year, 
and on an average about six or seven elephants used to bo cap- 
tured annually. In 1890, tlic Conservator tried tho Kcddah 
system of catching elephants, and succeeded iu capturing a 
herd of seven elephants at a comparatively small cost. Not- 
w’ithstanding tlie obvious advantage of the system, the attempt 
w\as never again repeated for some explained reasons. Elephants 
are becoming very scarce iu these days in the Cochin forests, 
as the construction and w^orking of the Forest Tramway have 
driven large numbers of them beyond the Cochin frontier. 
There are now 20 elephants in charge of the Forest department, 
of which 8 belong to the Sirkar and 12 to Uevasvams. The 
latter are however maintained and used by the Forest depart- 
ment. During the last four years, seventeen elephants were 
captured, of which eight escaped or died soon after capture. 

So long as the Forest department brought in a consider- 
able net revenue, the Darbar did not think of taking any serious 
steps to place the administration on a more satisfactory footing. 
It was only when that revenue began to fail that the necessity 
of seriously looking into matters forced itself on the attention 
of the authorities. In 1065 M. E. fl890-9J), the net income 
fell to lU. 10,895, and in the next year to lis. 2,029, while in 
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prVsent worked at a loss of Es. 21,975. In Sep* 

AD>fiNi8- teiuber 1893 therefore the Diwao, at the instance of the British 
TR ATio N. Resident, called upon the Conservator for a full report on the 
depaitiiient with suggestions for its improved working. The report 
which was accordingly submitted by the Conservator Mr. J. C. 
Kohlhoff contained many useful suggestions, but it left the old 
method of working substantially unaffected. This report formed 
the subject of protracted correspondence between the Diwan and 
the Eesident, which resulted in the Darbar obtaining early in 1897 
the loan of the services of an experienced forest ofiScer from the 
Madras Government to inspect the State forests and formulate 
proposals for their better and more profitable administration* Th(3 
elaborate report submitted by that officer included the recom- 
mendation that the services of a trained and experienced forest 
officer should be obtained to carry out liis suggestions, and 
acting upon this recommendation the Darbar obtained from the 
Madras Government the loan of the services of one of their 
forest officers, Mr. V. Alvar Cheity, for a period of seven years. 
His advent In April 1899 marks the beginning of the present 
system of forest administration. The improvements made since 
will be briefly summarised below. 

department had always been under-maimcd, and the 
department. staff ill paid and inefficient. The first step taken therefore to 
improve the administration was the improvement and strength- 
ening of the personnel of the department. The old low paid 
and unqualified subordinates were gradually got rid of and were 
replaced by well paid men who W'ere trained in the Forest 
school at Jlehra Dun or Poona. Both the field and the office 
sections of the department underwent a scries of reorganisations, 
so that at present the Conservator is assisted by two highly 
qualified assistants, of whom one is the Depot Huperintcrident 
and W orking Plan Officer. Most of the ranges into which the 
forests arc divided are in the charge of fairly qualified Bangers, 
and the sub-ranges, depots, etc., are in the charge of sixteen 
Foresters. The Bangers and Foresters have under them a staff 
of over sixty guards. The forest staff now is thus on the whole 
sufficiently strong both in numbers and qualifications to deal 
efficiently with the administration of the forests in all its branch- 
es, The cost of the Forest establishment was only Bs. 15,817 
in 1073, while it was Es. 42,680 during the last year, or nearly 
three times what it was before Mr. Alvar Chetty’s time. 
^rworVb™ ‘Unregulated fellings by permit holders under the kuttika- 
tho forcBts. ftapv system, as well as the fellings of monopoly trees under the 
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old system of departmental working were gradually put a stop chap. v. 
to. The fellings were confined to trees marked by the supe- adminw^ 
rior ofi&cers of the department, and the work was given on tration, 
contract to the lowest bidders. The logs so removed fetched 
to the department three or four times the income that they 
fetched under the kiiUikanmi system. In the forests which 
had already been very much worked, only dead, unsound, hide- 
bound, stunted and otherwise badly grown trees were felled under 
the system of improvement fellings, and .from selected coupes 
large quantities of fuel were extracted under the system of 
coppice with standards. By these means the department, 
which had lately been bringing in hardly any income, began ia 
earn a net income of about two lakhs of rupees annually. The 
demarcation of the forest area was taken in hand, and with a 
view to ensure continuity of action by the officers of the depart- 
ment and also to provide against the deterioration and for the 
improvement of capital or the total producing stock, steps were 
taken for the preparation of regular working plans. These were 
the principles that Mr. Alvar Chetty had in view, but for one 
reason or another he was not able to give full effect to them. 

The accessible forests, for instance, were not given that rest 
that they required, but continued to be worked almost through- 
out his time. Nor w’ere w’orking plans prepared completely for 
any of the forests. It was only since 1907 that real rest was given 
to the overworked forests, and the preparation of working plans 
seriously taken in hand. All the forests have been completely 
reconnoitered during the last four years, and working plans have 
))een prepared for nearly the whole forest area. 

The administration of the forests had hitherto been consi- 

crimos ftnu 

derably hampered for want of a special law to strengthen the forest laws, 
hands of the officers of the department. Under none of the 
existing laws could the Darbar reserve any of the forests and 
thereby prevent indiscriminate clearing for fugitive cultivation 
and regulate felling, manure-gathering, shooting, etc. Eegulation 
III of 1080 was accordingly enacted in 1905 on the lines of the 
Madras Act V of 1882. Almost all the forest area was reserved 
under that Eegulation and several sets of rules were framed under 
it to protect the interests of the Sirkar in the forests. These rules 
regulate among other things the demarcation and settlement 
of forest areas, the protection of reserved and unreserved areas, 
the felling and removal of monopoly trees, the transport and 
floating of timber, and hunting, shooting and fishing, etc . , in 
the reserved forests. The rules also concede valuable privileges 
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CHAP. V. to the ryots such as the free grazing of cattle except goats and 
aSw- elephants, free removal cf head-loads of dry fuel and other 
TBATioN. produce for domestic and agricultural purposes, etc. Timber 
thefts had been very rife especially in the Machad and Pa- 
ravattani forests by gangs of men from British Malabar, 
whose action was more or less connived at by the subordinate 
officers of the department. With the strengthened staff of 
forest guards and with the help of a special police force, the 
department succeeded in effectively putting down these thefts 
after several encounters with these gangs of thieves, in one of 
which at least armed resistance had to be overcome. 

Forest set- Before the forests w^erc notified as reserved under the Re- 
leraent. ^fuiation, the intention of the Darbar to do so was notified in 
the Gazette, as required by that Regulation, and a special For- 
est Settlement Officer was appointed to inquire into and 
determine all claims connected with the land comprised within 
the blocks proposed to he reserved. He commenced his work 
in the latter half of 1908 and completed it within a year. The 
claims of the land-holders concerned were fully considered, and 
in preparing notifications for finally reserving the areas, parti- 
cular care was taken to exclude occupied and cultivated lands 
as far as possible without prejudice to the policy of reservation, 
and also to allow sufficient margin in the main blocks for the 
ryots to take manure and to fell timber for agricultural imple- 
ments. All public rights and privileges over canals, cart tracks 
and foot patlis in the reserved areas wore also admitted. The 
settlement was thus carried out without any hard.ship to the 
ryots, and the most satisfactory feature of the work was that 
the Government had not to acquire any land to extinguish 
private right. 

tkamway There were over 200 square miles of virgin forests in the 
J — ■ State, containing valuable timber trees, which had never before 
Its oriKin. ijeen exploited for want of suitable outlets for their prospective 
output. Before giving the long needed rest to the accessible 
forests, it was considered necessary to make an attempt to exploit 
the virgin forests with a view to ensure a steady income from the 
forests. Accordingly, as early as 1894, Mr. Kohlhoff suggested 
the construction of “ a Avooden tramway from Orukomban to 
Anapandan, a distance of twelve miles which would tap a 
considerable portion of the hitherto unworked forests, but this sug- 
gestion was not acted upon. In 1900 Mr. Alvar Chetty set about 
securing an outlet for these forests, and recommended the ap- 
poitftmeut of a Special Forest Engineer to survey the Chalakudi 
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river with a view to ascertain the practicability of utilizing c^hap. v. 
itio float down timber from the interior. The Engineer, who TRAmvIv. 

was appointed accordingly, found on inspection that the higher 

reaches of the river were so full of obstructions that the cost of 
training it for this purpose would be prohibitive, while in any 
case the river could be used for the transport of timber for only 
about four months in the year. On the otber hand, the in- 
spection disclosed the fact tliat a land route, if provided with a 
suitable means of transportation, would tap a larger and richer 
forest area and that it could also ho utilized all the year round. 

It was accordingly decided to construct a tramway in three 
sections, the first section covering a distance of eight miles in 
the Parambikolam valley, followed by a self-acting inclined 
tramway, 5,000 feet long, the second section, 4i miles, followed 
by a timber slide, 7,000 feet long, and the third section, also 4.^ 
miles long, extending to the Kurumali river, from which point 
timber could be floated to the railway station at Trichur during 
the rainy season and carted to the Clialakudi station in the dry 
months. 

Tlie construction o[ this tramway was commenced in 1901, Dovoiop- 
and when some progress was made in it, it was found neces- 
sary to revise and enlarge the scheme considerably. According 
to the original scheme, timber from the hitherto unworkod 
rarambikolam forest was to have been floated by the Parambi- 
kolam river to the tramway terminus in the valley, l)ut the 
experience gained during 1902-3 having shown conclusively that 
that river could not be relied upon to carry every year anything 
like a year’s full yield of timber, it was decided to extend the 
line to Parambikolam, a distance of 12.^ miles. It was further 
found that the proposed combined river and road transport 
from Kurumali would not clear the accumulations of timber, 
and another extension of the tramway therefore, one of fif- 
teen miles to Chalakiuli, to meet the State Railway at that 
station, was decided upon, a connection being made between 
the railway and the tramway there with the acquiescence of the 
Madras Railway authorities. According to the original scheme 
again, the traction of the timber truck was to have been by 
manual labour, but when the extension of the line to Parambi- 
kolam was decided upon, it was recognised tliat manual labour 
would prove both too expensive and too laborious, and the 
Darbar therefore sanctioned the substitution of locomotive 
engine traction. The timber slide was found in practical work- 
ing to be unsatisfactory, especially in the case of long and heavy 
logs, and tho handling of logs at the head and the foot of the 
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CHAP.v. slide proved expensive. To remedy this the conversion of the 

*Tn\^wAY slide into another self-acting incline was finally decided upon. 

— ‘ The work was completed in a little over five years, and the 
tramvvay was in full working order in 1907, As a tramway of 
this magnitude and the self-acting inclines are unique of their 
kind in India, they merit a somewhat detailed description. ’ 

Dcftcription The tramway thus constructed is 49 J miles in length, ex- 

tram*vriy. 1^1^® length of sidings or sections of double line, the total 

length including these being 56 miles. The gauge is metre, the 
average gradient of the line being one in 80 and the maximum 
gradient one in 2*5, which* latter occurs on the third of the five 
inclines. From Ohalakudi up to the ninth mile the line runs 
through fairly level country. Between nine and ten miles 
there are two reversing stations, whence the line runs along 
the Muppili valley as far as the nineteenth mile, after which 
there are four reversing stations leading up to the foot of the 
first incline. The line then rises by three successive inclines, 
and crosses the Pandimudi ridge at an elevation of over about 
2,000 feet above the sea-level. The line then descends by twelve 
reversing stations to the twenty-fifth mile and thence along a 
slightly rising gradient lor a mile and a half. From this point 
it rises by means of two inclines to Komalapara, about 2,500 
feet above the sea-level. It then descends by five reversing 
stations to Miladappan and again by three more to the thirty-se- 
cond mile, after which it runs along the Karapara river valley 
as far as the thirty-sixth mile, crosses the Kuriyarkutti river 
at 41 miles and continues along the Parambikolam river up to 
the terminus, which is about 2,700 feet above the sea-level. The 
second section of tlie line, 22 to 27 miles, runs along a deep 
valley bounded on either side by lofty ridges, which it crosses by 
means of the reversing stations and two of the inclines already 
alluded to. 

Incline ways. The incline ways are so constructed as to be self-acting, 
and three of them are situated in series between 21 and 23 
miles and the other two between 26J and 29 miles. They are 
w^orked by means of wire cables controlled from brake houses 
by gear brakes independent of each other and consisting of 
horizontal wheels around which the cables pass two or three 
times. The inclines are double-railed with suitable cross-over 
points at the uphill side of each brake house. The points are 
so arranged that a descending load, which travels down by 
force of gravity, requires no uphill shunting — practically, the 
locomotive places the truck which, on being uncoupled, is 
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ready for the descent. The ropes are flexible and are of one chap. v. 
and one-eighth inch plough steel wire. The cable passes over tramw^* 
a grooved pulley six feet diameter, after which it forms a figure — 
of 8 over a loose pulley, back again over another six feet pulley 
mounted on the same shaft as the first and thence to the other 
line. On the vertical shaft on which these two pulleys are and 
on which the rope winds, are mounted two horizontal six feet 
drum pulleys. Steel hand brakes 1 1 'V. inch thick and three inches 
broad, studded with hard wood brake blocks, six inches long, can 
be applied to these drums by powerful linked levers controlled 
by hand wheels and screws to regulate the speed of the load 
descending the incline. The first, second and fourth of the 
five incline ways are on curves, and round these the wire ropes 
are guided by vertical rollers. On the straight portion of the 
inclines the cable is supported by horizontal rollers placed 30 
feet apart. 

The rolling stock of the Forest Tramway consists only of Rolling 
open bogie trucks, specially designed for carrying timber witli 
swivelled bolsters and chilled cast iron wheels, each bogie 
having a carrying capacity of 12 tons. The locomotives arc ge- 
nerally of one type, and are designed to pull or push a gross load 
of 30 tons on a gradient of one in fifty, or 18 tons on a gradient 
of one in twenty-five. They are built for an ordinary working 
boiler pressure of 205 lb. per square inch. The present strength 
of the rolling stock is eight engines and 70 pairs of trucks. 

The Tramway Engineer is in charge of the administration Tramway 
of the department in all its branches — engineering, locomotive, 
traffic, stores and accounts. He has the necessary staff of sub- 
ordinates in each l^raiich. Though the tramway is primarily 
intended to serve the Forest department, the department works 
independently of the Conservator of Forests. Loading timber 
ill the trucks at the several stations is done under the direction 
and supervision of the Forest department. 

The total capital expenditure on account of the tramway Fiuunciul. 
up to the end of the last official year (15th August 1910j 
amounted to 18*47 lakhs of rupees, and, including maintenance, 
to 24*1? lakhs. Besides large quantities of Sirkar timber, the 
tramway transports fuel, canes, reeds and sleepers extracted by 
departmental contractors. Private traffic is also allowed when 
it does not interfere with departmental work. During the three 
years ending with August 1910, the tramway transported 
83,500 candies (over a million cubic feet) of timber, valued at 
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nearly seventeen and a half lakhs of rupees, which, but for this 
means of transport, would have inn to decay and waste. The 
average annual maintenance charges of the line amount to a 
little over a lakh of rupees, and the average earning calculated 
at specified rates for the transport of timber and other articles 
amount to over two lakhs of rupees a year. 

Tlic area of virgin forests tapped by the tramway is about 
12.) s(iuare juilos. The question of re-stocking the coupes worked 
for the tiamway with a view to ensure a continuous supply of 
timber is engaging the attention of the Darbar. 
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Occupations : Their dihtribution— industrial occupations — Professional 
classes— INDUSTRIKS : Weaving? — Development of weaviiif^ industry— Cocoamit 
fibre industry — Grass mats — Coarse mats and baskets^ Cocoanut oil — Other oils 
— Toddy drawing — Arocanut preparation — Timber trade — Bricks and tiles— Bice 
mills — Artisans- Bell-motal — T h.\ 1)K : Sea-borne trade — Kxports -Imports- - 
Inland trade— WEIGHTS AND MEASmiES : Weights -Measures of capacity— 

Measures of length, etc. 

Tn Cochin as in other parts of India, agriculture is the predo- occupa- 
minant occupation of the people as well as their chief means 
of livelihood, but it does not exhaust the resources of the State Their distri- 
to the same extent as it does elsewhere. Wliile in the Madras 
Presidency generally over 70 per cent- of the population are 
supported by agriculture and less than 18 per cent, by industrial 
occupations, in Cochin agriculture supports only 61 per cent., 
and industries as much as 31 per cent., of the total population. 

Even in the neighbouring State of Travancore and the neigh- 
bouring District of Malabar, where the conditions are similar 
to those of Cochin, the proportions of population maintained by 
agriculture ai’e 60 and 62 per cent., and by industrial occupations 
25 and 21 per cent, respectively. This comparative preponder- 
ance of industrial population in Cochin is due not to the infertility 
of the soil or its unsuitability to agriculture, but to certain natural 
advantages possessed by the State, which have diverted a larger 
proportion of people than elsewhere in Southern India from 
agriculture to industrial occupations. The influence and exam- 
ple of the small but enterprising colony of Bombay people who 
have made Cochin their adopted country have also contributed 
to this result in a large measure. Of the total number of males 
and females in the State, 47 and 39 per cent, respectively work 
for their living, the rest being supported by the working popula- 
tion, while in the Presidency as a whole, the percentage of male 
and female workers are 54 and 42 respectively. In Cochin 
therefore a larger proportion of the young and the old can afford 
to eat the bread of idleness than elsewhere in Southern India, 

2 M 
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CHAP. VT. Among the natural advantages referred to above are the 
existence of a large extent of back-waters and canals and of 
valuable forest tracts, and the facilities for the cultivation of 

occu^tions.^h^ cocoanut palm. The back-waters and canals, as also the sea 
that washes the Cochin coast, teem with fish life, and provide 
occupation to a large number of fishermen, fish curers and deal- 
ei‘s, and boat and barge-men, and maintain over 80,000 souls, 
Similarly, the forests that cover the eastern half of the State 
provide employment to numbers of wood-cutters, sawyers, car- 
penters and collectors of forest produce, and afford a means of 
livelihood to nearly 27,000 persons. More important and more 
extensive still are the industries connected with the raw pro- 
ducts of the cocoanut tree- toddy drawing, jaggery making, 
arrac^k distilling, oil pressing, coir making, etc. Nearly 50,000 
men and women arc engaged in these industries, which afford a 
means of subsistence to over a tenth of the .population of the 
State. Cochin does not produce sufficient food grains for the 
consumption of its population, but the manufactured products 
of the cocoanut tree more than pay for the grains imported 
year by year. All the other industries put together maintain 
only 45 per cent, of the industrial population. 

Professional Agriculture, the most extensive and important of ocenpa- 

ciussfs. j^j^g already been dealt with in a previous chapter, and 

it only remains to deal here with the more important of the 
•industries pursued in this State. I’he professional classes do 
not merit any special notice. They form hut three per cent, of 
the population, and of these nearly one-half are priests and 
temple servants. As a peculiar feature of Malabar life, however, 
it may ho mentionc?d that 188 male and 52 female workers (with 
278 dependents) liave returned sorcery and witchcraft as their 
occupation. 

iNursTRiKs. Cotton weaving is the only textile industry pnrsvred in 
Weiu^ig. Cochin, and it is carried on mainly by hereditary weavers — 
Clialiyans, Kaikolans and Chetans — who are found in all the 
Tiiluks except Trichur. About 2,400 men and 1,()00 women 
are engaged in it. All. these weavers use the country pit looms; 
not one of them employs looms with fly-shuttle attachments. 
The Chaliyans and Kaikolans practise only coarse weaving, 
and do not use any counts of yarn above twenty. The coarse 
and narrow cloths and towels made by them are much in demand 
among the poorer classes, and consequently they find a ready sale 
in the local markets. The Chetans of Kuttampilii and Chittur 
use yarns of counts up to lOO^s, and even higher when there is 
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(leuiaiid fpr',thq same, and. make fine cloths (generally GO to 

counts) with laced or coloured border. These cloths, called 

pavii imindiiSj are the fashionable attire of the Malayalis, and 
consequently there is considerable demand for them in Cochin 
and Malabar. The Chetans of the other villages also make 
similar cdoths, but they seldom use higher counts of yarn than 
go’s. The condition of the weaving classes, except that of the 
Chetans, has considerably deteriorated during rer^ent years. 

They are hard hit by the machine-made goods imported from 
England and Bombay, but they still struggle on with their 
primitive looms. A man, a woman and a boy can between them 
earn only four to six annas a day, which is less than the wages of 
common earth-workers or agricultural labourers. Notwithstand- 
ing their rooted conservatism, therefore, some of them have 
altogether abandoned their hereditary occupation and taken to 
agriculture, wdiile others try to eke out a livelihood by combining 
with it other occupatioiii,. such as vending groceries, husking 
paddy, etc. 'Hie Chetans oh the other hand have distinctly im- 
proved their ])osition in recent years. There are some well-to-do 
men among them, who have taken to financing the industry, 

Almost all the fine cloths with laced or coloured borders requir- 
ed for local use used to be imported from Tinuevelly, but since 
the last 20 or 25 years the well-to-do classes in Cochin began 
to go in for the cloths made by the Chetans of Kuttampilli 
and Ghittur. This preference has given a great impetus to the 
local industry, and it has gone on to such an extent that at the 
present moment Tinnevelly cloths have all but disappeared 
from the Cochin market. A Chetan weaver earns more than 
double the wages of a Chaliyanor Kaikohin. 

The weaving industry has of late begun to make progress, Dcvelupmcni 
though the progress is exceedingly slow. The hereditary wea- 
vers still adhere to their primitive looms, but others, who have 
no inherited prejudices of this kind, are taking to tliis industry, 
using fly-shuttle looms in preference to the ordinary country 
ones and adopting improved methods of warping and sizing. 

Small weaving factories are also coming into existence, among 
which may be mentioned the one opened at Chittur last year 
with about forty looms for making line clothes, and the check- 
weaving factory at Trichur started two years earlier. A still 
more important concern is the Pushpagiri Weaving Factory 
started at Trichur three years ago. It has proved financially so 
successful that it was taken up last year by a Limited Liability 
Company with a capital of 1*2 lakhs of rupees with a view tv 
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CHAP. VI. develop it into a power loom weaving mill. The necessary 
iNuui'^iEs. jj^dditional buildings have been constructed, and the engines and 
plants are being set up. This mill is expected tu be in regular 
working order in a few months. The State has granted to this 
Company a loan of Kb. 20,000 to enable it to meet the initial 
outlay on account of the additional plant. 

Cocoaiiut manufacture of yarns, ropes, rugs and mattings out 

abro industry, cocoanut fibre is one of the most important industries of 

that part of Cochin which adjoins tlie sea and tlie back-water. 
It is an expanding industry, 74 lakhs of rupees worth of 
coir in various forms having been exported from the Cochin 
poj’t in against lakhs worth in 181)0-7. Nearly 

tSjOOO men juid 20,000 women are engaged in this occupation, 
more women being employed in it than in any other except 
.agriculture. The majority of workers engaged in this industry 
are I/huvans, while the rest jue native Christians, Valans and 
Kauakkans. The extraction of hbre and the preparation of the 
yarn are tedious oj)erations involving liiuch patient labour. A 
largci |)roportioii of the fibre is hand-twisted into yarn by the 
extractors themselves, and the yarn is sold to native mer- 
cliants at Mattancheri, wl)o in their liUTi deal witli European 
lirms. The rest of the fibre is sold to native merchants who get 
it converted into yarn in their factories by means of a simple 
Jiiachine called mttu or wheel. The greater part of the coir 
manufactured licre is exported in the form of yarn to all parts 
of the world, chielly to the United Kingdom and Germany, 
whihi the rest is converted into ropes, rugs and mattings iji 
Kriiakulaiii, Mattauchcri and J British Cochin. Kopcs of all 
sizes are spun by a simple machine worked by hand, and rugs 
and mattings of different textures, plain and coloured, are woven 
on hand looms, but in one factory in Mattancheri, the only large 
one of its kind, power machinery is employed for spinning ropes 
and shearing rugs, and steam for dyeing tlie yarn. This factory 
turns out on aii average 20,000 rugs and 60,000 yards of matting 
a year, the matting being of tlie uniform breadth of one yard. 
Grass mats. Excellent grass mats are made by Koravans or Kakkalans in 
tlie Talapilli and Triclmr Taluks, but the industry is not in a 
thriving condition, only 30 or 40 men and women being now 
engaged in it. The sedge {Cij perns corymhosus) of which the 
inatB are made grows wild on the banks of rivers and lakes, and 
does not cost anything to the weavers. Each blade is split into 
four, and the splits, after the pith is carefully removed, are dried 
in the sun, theu steeped in water and again dried for a day, after 
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which they are boiled in water witli dyes of the required qtiali- ihap. vi. 

ty. The mat is woven in looms similar to the cottage looms, ‘ J * 

hemp yarn being used as warj)s and the dyed splits as wefts. 

The mats are woven in various sizes and coloured in different 
patterns. They can be made of any length, but as the blades of 
grass seldom grow longer than three to four feet, they cannot 
generally be made to exceed a yard in widtli. The price of tlie 
mats varies according to their size and (piality, the liner ones 
costing ten to twenty-live rupees and the coarse ones one to threo 
rupees. These mats are much admired wherever they are seen : 
this industry is therefore capable of considerable development, 
if it is financed by small capitalists in a business-like manner. 

Coarse mats and baskets are made of bamboos and screw- ^ 
pine leaves {Pandnnus odonitmimxis) in large numbers in all' 
parts of the State except the sea-board tracts. They are made 
by liand without any machine being employed, and are sold very 
cheap and used extensively. The bamboo mats and baskets are 
made mostly by Cheramans, Parayans and Vettuvans, and the 
screw-pine ones by Izliuva and Kammala women. About 1,700 
men and 4,700 women are engaged in tliis industry. (Jbeapnoss 
and utility are the merits of these mats and baskets, not finish 
or design. 

The extraction of cocoanut oil takes the first place among Co.oauut uil. 
tlie industries of Cochin. The value of the oil exported from 
the British port of Cochin, of which at least one-half is tlie pro- 
duce of the State, rose from 41*4 lakhs of rupees in lSl)lj-7 to 
lOri lakhs ill 1008-U, and poonac or oil-cake, whicli began to 
bo exported for the lirst time in l*J0b-4, was exported to the 
value of .12*0 lakhs of rupees in 1908-9. About 12 lakhs worth 
of oil was also exported by train in 1909. Besides these, copra j 
the dried kernel of the cocoanut from which tlic oil is extracted, 
is also exported in large (piauti ties. There arc now ten power 
mills at work for the extraction of cocoanut oil, all in the 
Cochin- Kanayanniir Taluk. They employ about 550 jiieri daily 
and turn out over 13,000 tons of uil annually. This industry had 
been steadily expanding till about four years ago, when it receiv- 
ed a check owing to the protective duty imposed on copra by the 
Travaucore Government and to the increased export of copra to 
Europe. The mill owners now find it impossible to procure 
sufficient copra to turn out the full quantity of oil that the mills 
are capable of extracling. The output of cocoanut oil in 19()M 
from sevdn mills, the number of mills then in existence, was 
approximately 16,000 tons, while the ten mills now in existence 
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CHAP. VI. turned out only 13,600 tons last year, and -will in all probability 
I^Di^iEs.^ui.u out less during the current year. 

Other oils. Qils are also extracted from lemon grass, gingclly, castor 
and ground-nut, but only to a very limited extent. Lemon grass 
grows wild in the forests of the State, and the oil is extracted 
from it, mainly in Mattancheri and its neighbourhood, by a 
process of distillation. The whole produce is exported to Europe, 
no use being made of it locally. The other oils are much in 
demand for lighting purposes, while gingelly oil is also used 
largely for the oil bath, so much affected by the Malayalis. 
They are extracted by Chakkans or Vaniyans by means of 
bullock-driven chaks or mills of a primitive pattern. The 
outturn however is insufficient even for local consumption, and 
thousands of maunds of these oils are annually imported from 
Coimbatore and Salem. 

Toddy drawing is an extensive industry in Cochin, which, 
together with toddy selling, gives employment to fifteen thou- 
sand men and women and maintains about thirty-two thousand 
souls. The cocoanut is the tree commonly tapped for toddy, 
cxcc])t in the Chittur Taluk, where the palmyra takes its place. 
The methods employed are the same as those made use of 
elsewhere and need no description here. The trees are fit for 
tapping when they come to full bearing, but they are seldom tap- 
ped for more than six months in the year. Tapping is said to 
shorten the life of the tree, but it improves the yield of the nuts 
during rest of the year. The yield varies with the quality of 
the tree and the season of the year, the daily average being a 
bottle per tree in the hot months and about three bottles in the 
Uionsoon and the succeeding months. Jaggery is made out of 
sweet toddy, which is drawn in the same manner as the ordi- 
nary toddy, but fermentation is prevented by coating the pots 
slightly with lime. Arrack is distilled in a number of distilleries 
in the southern, and in a central distillery in the northern, 
Taluks. 

Arecanut preparation is an industry of some import- 
ance. In the Taluks of Talapilli, Trichur and Mukundapuram, 
hundreds of men and women are engaged in it from Septem- 
ber to January. The nuts are plucked when they are not 
quite ripe, and after removing the outer covering the soft kernel 
is cut into six to ten pieces according to their size. The pieces 
are boiled in water for about an hour, and then taken out and 
exposed to the sun to dry. When boiling, the . nuts precipitate 
an astringent juice which makes the water blood red. . The 


Arccaiuit 

propni’iitioii. 
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mixture is further boiled till it thickens somewhat, and when chap. vi. 
the nuts are half dried, they are again put into the vessel, 
containing the thickened fluid and well stirred till they absorbed 
it. When dried in the sun again, they are fit for use with lime 
and betel leaf to form the well known masticatory of the east. 

The whole produce, whether raw or prepared, is used for this 
purpose, except for the very limited use made of it in medicine 
as an astringent to stop bleeding and as a vermifuge for dogs. 

The major portion of the prepared nuts are exported to the 
Tamil and Telugu districts, where there is considerable demand 
for it. The quantity of prepared arecanut carried by the ' 

Cochin State Eailway in 1909 (a bad year for the areca crop), 
whether from one station to another or for export beyond the 
State, exceeded seventy thousand maunds, its approximate value 
being 12 lakhs of rupees. 

The timber trade of Cocliin is of considerable importance. Timber trade, 
From the valuable forests of the State are annually brought 
down on an average 26,000 candies* of teak, 2,000 candies of 
black-wood, 38,000 candies of jungle-wood, together with 10,000 
tons of fire- wood and three lakhs of bamboos. Most of these are 
brought down to Trichur, which is the most important timber 
mart in Cochin, while the rest, together with a good portion of 
the produce of the Travancore forests, finds its way to Erna- 
kulam. In Trichur there is a large steam sawmill with up-to- 
date plant and machinery owned by European capitalists, wliere 
teak logs are sawn and exported to foreign markets, Jjondon 
being the destination of the best squares. There are also 
about a score of timber yards in Trichur, where all species of 
jungle- wood, sawn and unsawn, are stocked for sale, mainly 
for local consumption. In the Gundoo Island, near Ernakulam, 
there is a smaller steam saw mill, the property of Messrs. Aspin- 
wall and Co., where light woods are sawn for making tea chests. 

Excellent barrels and casks are made in large numbers in 
Mattancheri and its neighbourhood. 

Bricks and tiles of the old Dutch pattern used to be manu- 
factured by men of the potter caste in mo.st of the inland villages. 

But there is not much demand for bricks except in Chittur, 
where they form the chief building material, and Dutch tiles 
have nearly gone out of fashion, and given place to patent tiles of 
the Mangalore pattern, A number of tile and brick factories have 
consequently sprung up to supply this demand in recent years. 

There are fourteen such factories in the neighbourhood of Trichur 


Bricks and 
tiles. 


A candy is equal to 12*7 c. ft. and weighs about 520 lb. 
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CTTAP. VI. anrl two noar rhittnr, omployinf,^ over 1^)0 mcn^ women and 
daily, will) waj^es ran^in^^ from five to two annas. Patent 
kilns and jiressos are used in them all, but only two of them are 
worked by steam power. The annual outtuiH is over two 
millions i-oofin^^ tile.s, which is sufficient to meet not only the 
local demand but also in pai‘t the demand in South INIalabar 
and Xoi*lh Travancor(\ The demand for bricks and flooring 
tiles is not considerable : they are therefore not stocked but only 
mad(^ to order. All these factories are financed exclusively l)v 
native' capitalists, who are mostly native Christians, 
lii.v mills. There are now tlireo paddy Inisking mills in the State 
W(')rke(l by steam pow('r, but they have not for various reasons 
made any appreciable mark oil the eoita^fe industry. One mill is 
worked a;S an adjunct to a cocoanut oil mill at Pallurutti, but 
I.Ik' operation is carried on but s])asniodically. The second is 
altaclu'd to tlie coir lactory at Mattanchori alrc'ady referred to, 
and is workc'd in the same manner. third one is in Trichnr, 
and is ini('nd<'(l lo work all ih(‘ year round, but as it has been 
(‘stablished but lect'iitly, it is too early to hazard an opinion on 
its ])ros[)(*c,ls. Paddy busking- therefore still remains a domes- 
tic industry, and is carri('d out almost entirely by women during' 
llu' months when aj^rieultnral labour is slack. 

,\riiMiiis. d he ai'tisan class consists of (carpenters), 

l\((l/((saris { masons), Kantrans (blacksmiths), Taitans (j^^old 
and sil\('r-smiths), d/z/vom ( braz.icu's) and ToUtoJIaus (](‘ath('r 
work('rs). They all |)iirsuo tludr respective hereditary occiipa- 
lions, in which they are lud disturlied by comjietition by other 
classi's. They \uv found in every village', th(^ best workuK'n 
hein.u- found mostly in towns. As their work does not differ 
mab'rially from that turned out ('IscwIku’c, they recpiire little 
notice liere. The (juality of tli('ir work has distinctly improved 
in rc'cent, years, as lias also their material condition. Within the 
last lialf eeniury tlieir Ava^es liave risen about 300 percent., 
whil(' tli(‘ cost of living- has not increased more than 150 per cent. 

li< ii mi'i.ii. dhu' only craft of the artisan cash's that deserves special 
mention is t lie l>ell-metal work. The workers are Musaris, who, 
Ihou^li not so numerous as the other artisans, are found in most 
pai ts of the State, their total niimbei’ including women and 
cliildron being 000. In the Chittur Taluk some of the workmen 
Ix'long to the Kannan caste, immigrants from the Tamilcountry. 
d’hey make all kinds of bell-metal vessels from a tiny enp to a 
caldron, 30 feet in diameter and weighing half a ton, and also 
lamps, bells, etc., of various shapes and sizes. The metal is a 
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mixture ui copp(?r and load, the usual proportion boin^' 2 to ( H.mv vi. 
2\ parts of lead to ton of copper. If the |)roportion of lead 
increased to three parts, the alloy will have a brighter appear- 
jinee, but as it is liable to crack in casting, iliis proportion is 
resorted to only in exceptional cases in making small sized 
articles, and that only by very skilled workmen. The mould 
is made of beeswax with a core of clay and a thick eovm’ing of 
the same material. The wax runs out in the kiln through a 
hole in the covei'ing of clay h‘ft for the purpose*, and through 
the same hole the molten metal is poured into the mould. 

When taken out of the kiln and cooled in water, the article will 
be found to have raw edges and a rough surface : the former is 
then tiled otV, and the latter smoothed and polished in a latlu‘. 
l^he methods and implements employed by the workmen are old 
fashioned and somewhat primitive, notwithstanding which sonu*. 
of the arti(d(‘s turned out by them are distinctly good, both in 
design and finish. The ))est workmen are found iiiCheimaman- 
gahim, Cranganur, Trichur and Cliittur. 

Cochin has, for its size, a considerable scji-borm^ trad(\ l)ut Tkadk. 
('xact statistics are not available. Almost all tlui tradt^ oftiui Stahi 
passes through the Jhitish port of (’ochin, the trade statistics tnulc. 
of which however inclmhi also a grc'.at porti(Ui of tlu^ exports 
and imports of Malabar and ^rravanconx As these latter have 
also other ports, it is sale- to estimates oiui-half of the value of 
the trade [Massing through Jhitish (’<jchin as iepres(Uiting the 
value of the trade, of the Co(dhn State, ^riic total value of 
I'xports in MI08-Uwas 2Db o lakhs of rupee's and of ijiiports 

3 lakhs ; the balance of trade is thus very much in favcnir 
of ex])orts. 

'riu; manulactured products of the cocoanut tree form about Ex[»orts. 
ihrc'e-fourths of the expoitsfrom Cochin — cocoan.it oil (lOM 
lakhs), coir manufactured and unmanufactured (7t l lakhs), 
copra (‘hrd lakhs) and oil-cake lakhs). The next most 

important articles of exports arc tea and pe'pper, but they are 
almost wholly the ])roduce Travancore. Cocoanut oil is 
exported chiefly to the Cnited Kingdom, America, Cicrmany, 

Jielgiiim, Jhirmah, Calcutta, and JJombay, coir to the United 
Kingdom, C4crmany and America, copra to Germany, h'rance 
and J^elgium and oil-cake to Germany and Bombay. Though 
the major portion (d‘ the ])roduce is exported to these countries, 

(k)chin may be said to iiave customers in all j)arts of the world. 

The chief articles of import are })addy and rice f 14 1’T) lakhs), 
piece-goods (17'5 lakhs), petroleum and other oils (16‘2 lakhs), 

2 N 
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CHAP. VI. gJ^ains and pulses, other than paddy (9‘8 lakhs), metals (8-5 

TuADK. lakhs), wood manufactures (5*8 lakhs), cotton tw’ist and yarn 
(4*2 lakhs) and hardware and cutlery (3‘5 lakhs). About 90 
per cent, of the paddy and rice imported are from Burmah, the 
rest being from Bombay. Piece-goods are imported almost 
wholly from Bombay, oils chiefly from Burmah, America and 
Europe, metals from Europe and Bombay, wood manufactures 
from Bombay, Bengal and Europe, hardware and cutlery from 
Bombay and Europe. 

Inland trade. When compared with its sea-borne trade, the inland 
trade of Cochin is insignificant. The chief articles of export 
are cocoanut oil, timber, salt fish, prepared arecanut and paddy. 
The last is not the produce of Cochin, but that of Burmah 
re-exported from Cochin. These articles are exported mainly 
to the southern districts of the Madras Presidency, but a part 
of the salt fish goes to Burmah through Madras. The chief 
imports arc rice and condiments. 

Wkiohth The weights and meiisures in use in Cochin are bewildcr- 

^^senKH^ ing in their variety and complexity. Though the weights and 
measures are known by the same names in all parts of the State, 
their multiples and sub-multiples differ so widely in different 
parts that it is impossible to give here all their local variations. 
To give one or two examples by way of illustration, the liquid 
measure chotana is twelve edangazhis in Ernakulam, * eight in 
Trichur and three in Cranganur, while of the grain measure 
para there are three well known standards, but each of these 
standards differs in different parts of the State, The want of a 
standard table of weights and measures had therefore long 
been felt by business men, and to remedy this evil a notifica- 
tion was issued by theDarbarin July 1908, prescribing uniform 
standards for the whole State. The State also provides for sale 
to the public standard weights and measures of all descriptions 
at all Taluk centres. 


Weights, 


A rathal is prescribed as the primary standard of weight, 
and is equivalent in weight to 42 J British rupees. The follow- 
ing are its multiples and sub-multiples; — 

J'or allorticles other than gold^ silver and jyrecious 
stones and }fi€dicines. 


C ^ rupees Weight 

paUims or 4‘2J rui)ees weight 
20rathals ... 

.25 rathals ... 

20maundd ... 


1 palam 

1 rathal (^>tauda^cl) 
1 Lhulain 
1 mauad 
1 candy 
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For ynedicines, 

12 panamidas or fanams weight 

12} kazhanchiis or 5 rupees weight ... 

8} palaxus 

For gold, siver, etc, 

3 ncllidas (grains of paddy) 

4 kunnis 

21 fanams weight 
81 fanams weight 


1 kazhanchn 
X palam 

1 ratbal (standard) 


CHAP. Vf. 

Weights 
AND Mea- 
SURES. 


1 kunni 

1 panamidalfanam weight) 
1 sovereign weight 
1 rupee weight 


The primary standard of measures of capacity is the Measures of 
edangazhi, which is certified to contain two rathals of raw rice 
ill the case of dry measure and 44 ounces of water in the case 
of liquid measure. 



Dry measure. 


2 o/haks 

... ... 

1 uri 

2 uris 

... 

1 nazhi 

3 nazhis 

... 

1 padi 

4 imzhis 

... 

1 edangazhi (standard) 

4 padis or 3 edangazhis 

... 

X vallam 

10 edangazhis ... 

Liquid measure. 

1 para 

4 Lavis or todams 

... 

1 nazhi 

4 nazhis 


1 edangazhi (standard) 

10 edangazhis ... 

... 

1 para 

12 edangazhis ... 

... 

1 chotana 

2.5 chotanas 

... 

1 candy 


A yard equal in length to the standard yard of British Measures of 
India is the primary standard of measures of length. The 
following are the multiples and sub-multiples : — 


Measures of length, 

8 barley corns (in breadth) 

24 angulams or vi rals 

4 kolet 
800 dandus 

2} nazhikas ... ... ••• 

4 crossams ... ... ••• 

9 inches 

2 spans 

2 muzhami ... 


1 angulam (1 } inches) 

1 carpenter’s kole 
(2 } feet) 

Idandii (9 } feet) 

1 nazhika 

1 crossam or katham 
1 yoj.ana 

1 span (lined in measuring 
cloth) 

1 cubit or mutham 
i yard 
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Measures of surface. 

1 f^uarc diiiidu 
40 perukkams ... 

500 pyrukkams or 1*24 paras... 

Measures of c^ipacitij, 

24 cnl)it virals ... 

24 penikkams ... 

24 tliooviulas or 1 ciilnV koK* 


1 perukkam cent 
1 para (8 cents) 

1 aora 

1 porukkam 
1 thoovad.a 
1 candy (equal to 12 
cubic feet). 
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I^oADS suitable for wheeled traffic arc of recent ori^^nn in 
^ Cochin, and before their construction inland traffic was 
carried on almost entirely by means of l)ack-waters and rivers. 
The Taluks of Kaiiayannur-Cochin and Cranganur and portions 
of Mukundapurnm and Trichur are admirably s(?rved l)y 
back-waters and rivers, and these contributed in no small 
measure to the early development of the country, affording as 
they did an easy and cheap means of conveying tlie produce 
of the interior to the ports of Cochin, Cranganur and Chetva. 
The main waterway is the one from the southern frontier of 
the State to Trichur, a distance of nearly bO miles, while nu- 
merous branches, liaving an aggregate length of over GO miles, 
run out to the interior, mainly towards the east, Tlio Alwaye 
and Chalakudi rivers are navigable throughout the year for 
nearly GO and ,‘10 miles respectively, but in the Ponnani and 
Karuvannur rivers boats can ply only during the rainy season. 
These water communications enabled Cochin to enjoy the lion’s 
share of the trade with the Portuguese and tlio Dutch on the 
Malabar coast for nearly three centuries. 

The waterways were considerably improved during the ad- 
ministrations of Diwans Sankara Variyar and Sankunni Menon. 
l^y the construction of the canal from Tevara to Kundannur the 
former brought Tripunittura within easy distance of Ernakularn, 
and by deepening the Edattirutti canal and the construction 
)f the Aranattukara canal, boat traffic between Trichur and 
South Cochin was rendered possible throughout the year. 
In Sankunni Menon’s time a boat channel was made in the 
Trichur lake and the Chirakkal canal was constructed, which 
considerably .shortened the length of the waterway to Trichur. 


Water- 

ways. 

Bimk sviif'.or.s 
and rivers. 


Tlioir deve- 
lopment and 
present con- 
dition. 
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Ferries. 


Jioats. 


He had also kept a steam dredger at work in the back-waters 
to maintain the waterways in good condition and to preserve 
their usefulness unimpaired. Since his time very little was done 
for the improvement of the waterways, and latterly, especially 
after the introduction of the railway, they have been much 
neglected, so much so that boats get stuck in many a shallow 
place during low tide. The railway has considerably discount- 
ed the importance and usefulness of the back-waters, but has 
by no means superceded them as a means of communication.* 

Nearly a hundred ferries are maintained by the Darbar for 
tlie convenience of passengers who have to go across the back- 
waters and rivers. They are farmed to contractors, who are to 
use boats of the kind agreed upon and levy fees at prescribed 
rates. Passengers are ferried over in ordinary open canoes, but 
steam launches are used for the ferry between Ernakulam and 
Mattancheri. Carriages and cattle arc taken over in changadams^ 
or railed platforms placed on two dug-outs lashed together ; 
these conveyances however are available only at the ferries 
connecting metalled roads. By mutual agreement some of the 
frontier ferries between Cochin and Malabar are managed by 
tlie Darbar and the rest by the District Board of Malabar, and 
a moiety of the receipts from the ferries managed by the former 
is paid to the latter and vice versa. The frontier ferries between 
Cochin and Travancore are similarly apportioned between the two 
States, but moieties of receipts are not exchanged. The receipts 
on account of ferries average about Ks. 20,000 a year. 

Several descriptions of boats are m use in the State. Well- 
to-do passengers travel in cabin boats, which are ordinarily from 
four to five feet broad and 25 to 40 feet long ; a third of the 
length is taken up by the cabin in which the passengers are 
accommodated, and the rest is occupied by the oarsmen, 10 to 
JH in number. Tliere are smaller boats of a similar description 
j)rope1led by four to eight oars, but their cabins are generally 
made of split bamboos covered with bamboo mats. Ordinary pas- 
sengers use vallams, or boats the whole length of which is fur- 
nished with a convex bamboo roof covered with cadjan thatch. 
They contain sleeping accommodation for six to ten persons, arid 
are propelled by punting. Cargo boats, or kettu-vallams, are 
of the same description, but are of much larger dimensions, 
some of them being sixty feet long, seven feet broad and eight 
feet deep . Snake boats are used only on State occasions as 

* Since this wag written, the navigable canals were brought under depart- 
mental control and maintenance under a regular svatem of annual expenditure. 
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escort boats : they are long and narrow, and are propelled by 
paddles, 20 to 60 in number, but Lave no room for passengers. 

Fishing boats are small dug-outs in which one or two persons 
paddle about in their piscatorial occupation. These are the 
types of the many rarieties of boats that ply in the back-waters 
of Cochin. In recent years steam launches have come into 
fashion. Besides the launches that ply between Ernakulam and 
Mattancheri, there is now steam boat service between Cranga- 
nur and Cochin and also between Cochin and Quilon. 

Till the middle of the last century there were no roads in Hoads. 
Cochin suitable for wheeled traflBc or even for pack bullocks, oi^hi^gh- 
We have seen from Ibn Batuta’s description quoted elsewhere* ways, 
how people travelled and goods were transported in the four- 
teenth century. The means of communication remained much 
the same till five centuries later. The old highways generally 
took the same course as the main roads of our own days, but 
they were like the road now known as the tapal road running 
parallel to the sea from Alleppcy to Chetva via Cochin and 
Cranganur — unmotallcd, with no bridges over rivers and 
streams and with no causeways across paddy flats. Tipu is 
said to have converted the road from Pazhayannur to Chalakudi 
via Mullurkara and Trichur into a cart-road for transporting 
his heavy field-pieces to attack the Travancore Lines. If so, it 
must have been altogether neglected since his time, as it had to 
be entirely re-constructed sixty years later to render it fit for 
cart traffic. 

Diwan Sankara Varlyar was the pioneer of road making, Hoad making, 
as ho was of most other good things, in Cochin. Most of the 
existing main roads with their bridges and culverts were con- 
structed during his administration. They were all aligned 
with judgment and made fit for wheeled traffic,, but iu point of 
drainage and metalling, there was considerable room for im- 
provement. These defects were remedied in a great measure, 
and several branch roads constructed, in Diwan Sankunni 
Menon’s time, and by the time ho retired from service, the 
country was covered with a net-work of roads in excellent 
condition. It was also in his time that some of the best bridges 
in the State were constructed, the most conspicuous of which 
was the magnificent Shoranur bridge built at a cost of over 
three lakhs of rupees in 1864-67. 


* HagoSO, anh* 
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CHAP. viT. There arc at present 485 miles of roads under maintenance, 
of which 435 miles are metalled and the rest uniuetalled. Ex- 

Existing ^.^pt the sea-board tract where there are no metalled roads save 
thci^^^nITL in Mattancheri and Cranganur and their neighbourhood, almost 
tciiaiice. j^n pjj^rts of the State are now served by good serviceable roads. 

A few more roads as feeders to the railway are no doubt de- 
sirable, but the outlay required for jnaintaining the existing 
roads in good condition stands in the way of further extension. 
Owing to the heavy rainfall and the undulating character of 
the country, the Cochin roads require unremitting attention, 
and they have generally received it at the hands of the Darbar, 
more especially during the last three or four years. The main- 
tenance of roads has recently been placed in the charge of a 
special staff of oflicers, and a sum of over eighty thousand rupees 
is now annually sanctioned for maintenance and special repairs, 
the rates varying from Ks. 250 to Ks. 50 per mile according to 
the nature and importance of the roads. The condition of the 
roads therefore has of late made considerable improvement, and 
is now generally very satisfactory, 

Avenues. Th(i planting of avenue trees for the benefit of travellers 
was to the Malayalis an act of charity inculcated by their reli- 
gion ; avenues therefore have always been a prominent feature 
of the west coast countries. In the fourteenth century Ibn 
Jhitula found “ the whole of the way by land lying “under tlio 
shade of trees ”, and in the beginning of the last century Bucha- 
nan was struck by “the elegant avenues of Malabar The 
planting of avenues by private individuals has however fallen 
into desuetude, and the work has devolved on Government. 
During the administrations of Diwaiis Nanjappayya and San- 
kara Variyar avenue planting was carried out vigorously and 
systematically, but since the time of the latter no systematic 
attempts were made for the preservation of avenues till the 
present Diwan took charge four years ago. The avenues were 
placed in charge of the land revenue department, and a spe- 
cial staff was created to look after them, whose duty it is to 
plant trees on roads having no avenues and fill up the gaps 
that are created from time to time. All the trees have 'been 
numbered and registered, and thousands of trees have been 
planted during the last three years, the Government agricultu- 
ral farm supplying the seedlings. These arrangements have 
ensured the uninterrupted extension as well as preservation of 
avfenue trees. Banyan, jack, "mango, cashew, ungu and mix 
vomica are the trees usually planted as avermes. 
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There are four, travellers*. rbungalows and nine staff 
ters in the State, all in the charge of the public works depart- 
ment. The former are open to all hona fide travellers who pay Travellers* 
the. prescribed fees, while the use of the latter, is restricted to 
Sirkar officers, who also are required to pay a fee for their 
halts. The bungalows are provided with the necessary staff, 
furniture, utensils, crockery and linen, but the staff quarters ate 
provided only with furniture and utensils. 

The practice of levying tolls on goods had been in^exis-. Tolli. 
fence here from time immemorial, but that of levying tolls on 
conveyances was unknown till about 1870, when, on the com- 
pletion of the construction of the Shoranur bridge, a toll gate 
was opened on the Trichur- Shoranur road, and a few years 
later another was opened on the Trichur-Vaniyanibara road. 

These were the only toll gates in the State for about thirty 
years, but within the last six years several new ones were esta- 
blished. Tolls are now levied at 28 stations, and the receipts 
from this source amount to Rs. 40,000 a year. 

The question of introducing the railway into the State State 
had been under the consideration of the Darbar ever since its 
extension to Malabar in 1861. Proposals were made from time Early pr^ 
to time by various capitalists to construct a branch line from 
Shoranur, terminating at Trichur, Karupadanna, Ernakulam or 
Vaipin, but all the projects proved abortive for one reason or 
another. In the earlier projects the State agreed to take shares 
to the extent of five to ten lakhs of rupees, and in one scheme, 
that of Messrs. Aspinwall & Co, of Cochin in the early eighties, 
Travancore and Cochin undertook to guarantee li and 2 per 
cent, interest respectively on the capital outlay. The scheme 
was on the point of fruition when, doubts having been raised-fin 
influential quarters regarding the financial prospects of the 
scheme, the Madras Government released Travancore from. the 
engagement made by it. After this, the subject still continued 
to be under correspondence, more or less fitful, buttojnisgivings 
about the financial success of the undertaking stood in the way 
of the fulfilment of the project. ^ ' ' ■ '' 

The matter remained in this condition till Mr. Rajagopala- 
chari assumed charge of the administration. He took np thfe railway, 
question with his characteristic vigour in 1897, and- prepared a 
scheme, in consultation with the Resident Mr. fnpw Sir Fre- 
deric) Nicholson, for the construction of a narrow gauge line 
from Shoranur to Ernakulam entirely at the coi&t of the Dar- 
bar. There was at the time a large reserve fund in the treasury, 

9. n 
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CHAP, vi^ the result of the economical administration of his predecessors, •' 

BAmvTAY. aiii tWs enabled him to finance the undertaking with com- 
~ parative ease. The scheme received the sanction of the 
Government of India early in 1899, and the construction of the 
line was started by the Madras Eailway Company before the 
end of the same year. The construction of some of the major 
bridges presented considerable difficulty, and it took therefore 
nearly three years to complete the work. The line was opened 
for goods traffic on the 2nd June and for passenger traffic on 
the 16th July 1902. The length of the line is 65 miles, of 
which 18 run through Travancore ten*itorv. The capital ex- 
penditure on the railway, according to the original estimate, 
was only fifty lakhs of rupees, and according to the revised esti- 
mate, 58 lakhs, but the actual booked capital has eventually 
reached 70 lakhs. The net earnings had till 1908 averaged only 
2 per cent, on the capital outlay. The smallness of the return 
was due not so much to the smallness of the traffic as to the 
conditions on which the line was worked for the first seven years. 

Working The working of the line was entrusted from the begin- 
ning to the Madras Eailway Company under an agreement, 
according to which the charge to be made l)y the Company 
was to bear the same ratio to tlie gross earnings of the line as 
that of the total revenue expenditure to the gross earnings of 
the Madras Eailway system including the State line. After 
providing from the net earnings for the second contribution to 
the Madras Railway Provident Institution and for interest at 
the rate of 8 per cent, on the booked capital of the State Eail- 
way including land, the balance was to be considered as surplus 
profits and to be divided between the State and the Company 
in the proportion of four-fifths to the former and one-fifth to 
the latter. The gross earnings steadily expanded year by year, 
the coaching traffic having risen bv 48 per cent, in five years 
and the goods traffic having more than doubled itself, but the 
net receipts to the Darbar showed a yearly decrease owing to the 
heavy revenue expenditure incurred on other sections of tiu' 
Madras Railwaji’. With the end of 1907 the term of the Company 


* The reserve fund, when Mr. Rajagopalachari assinned charge, aiTiountcd 
to over 44 lakhs of ruixjes, to which the administration of Diwjin 
Sankara Variyar contributed... ... 10 J lakhs. 
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expired, aud the Darbar availed themselves of that opportunity 
to secure more favourable terms from its successor, the South 
Indian Railway Company. After protracted negotiations, a new 
working agreement was entered into with the Company, the 
terms of which are more favourable to the Darbar than those of 
tlie previous agreement. The following are the chief terms : — 

1. In refund to the expenditure incurred by the Company 
in working the State Railway in any half year ending the 30ih 
June or 31st December, the State shall pay to the Company 
on account of such half year : (a) all expenditure on account of 
renewals, as distinguished from maintenance expenditure, in- 
curred on the State Railway ; (b) the State Railway share on 
the working expenses of the half year which will be arrived at 
hy deducting, from the working expenses of the combined 
system, the expenditure incurred on the combined system On 
account of renewals as distinguished from maintenance, and 
dividing the balance between the Company and the State 
Railway in the proportion that the gross receipts of tho State 
Railway bear to the gross receipts of the combined system 
in the half year ; (c) one per cent, of the net earnings of the 
State Railway on account of a second contribution to the 
Company’s Provident Institution ; and (d) the sum payable on 
account of the interest on the cost of the Shoranur J unction 
Station. 

2, Should tho difference between the gross receipts of tlie 
State Railway and the payment for working to be made 16 the . 
C'ompany under the above clause exceed 2 per cent* of the 
booked capital expenditure to the State at the end of the half 
year, such excess amount over 2 per cent, of the booked capital 
expenditure including land shall be considered as surplus pro- 
fits, and shall be divided between the State and the Company in 
th(j proportion of four- fifths to the former and one-fifth to the 
latter. 

o. Tlie Darbar reserve tho right of terminating ths agree- 
ment after one year’s notice* 

L His Excellency the Governor of Madras is the arbi- 
tiatoi between the two parties in all matteis of dispute. 

Owing to these more favourable conditions of working, the 
Uet earnings amounted to 3*08 per cent, on the capital in 1908 
and !V8 per cent, in 1900. 
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CrPNBpAL Health : Endemic diseases — Epidemic diseases — Vaccination 
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TThe gi^ii'eral health of the State is on the whole good. Owing 
^ however to the heavy rains of the south-west monsoon and 
the excessive humidity of the atmosphere, the climate is relaxing 
and debilitating, especially to Europeans and people of sedentary 
habits. The monsoon months are the most unhealthy part of 
the year, when diseases associated with damp and chill, such 
as rheumatism, bronchial affections, diarrhtea, dysentery and 
fevet, are prevalent throughout the State. The lower hills and 
the eastern parts of the Chittur Taluk are feverish, especially 
during the dry months. 

The" most noticeable of the endemic diseases is elephanti- 
asis, or Cochin leg, as it is sometimes called. It prevails largely 
ill the low-lying, water-logged, swampy tracts lying between 
the back-water and the sea and to a less extent along the 
eastern shores of the back-water, but it is hardly seen any- 
where in the laterite tracts. In the majority of cases the legs 
are the only organs affected, but sometimes it extends to the 
hands and less often to the scrotum. No class of people is 
immune from its attack, hut people of uncleanly habits are 
more exposed to it than others. Among other common diseases 
are leprosy, enteric fever,’ Malabar itch or ring-w’orm of the body, 
hydrocele and worms. 

Outbreaks of cholera in an epidemic form are not very 
frequent, and owing to the scattered habitations of the people 
they are seldom widespread. It is only when it attacks Brahman 
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and native Christian quarters, the only crowded localities in chap. vm. 
the State, that the epidemic assumes a severe form. Owing health. 
however to the preventive and remedial measures taken latterly — 
by the medical and sanitary departments, its spread has been 
checked more or less effectively whenever it broke out in recent 
years. Small-pox on the hand used to visit the country more 
frequently and carry off a much larger number of victims than 
cholera. The people of the west coast dreaded small-pox as 
much as they disbelieved in vaccination, the combined result 
of which was that, whenever the disease broke out in an epide- 
mic form, it decimated the population, as it did in the years 
1848, 1861, 1874, and 1893. Vaccination has however made 
great progress in recent 'years, and consequently the outbreaks 
since 1893 have never been so widespread or so appallingly fatal 
as in previous years. Except for a few imported cases, plague 
has not made its appearance in Cochin, though the neighbour- 
ing Districts of Coimbatore and Malabar have been more than 
once infected. This immunity appears to have been due to a 
great extent to the precautionary measures taken by the Darbar 
ever since the hrsfc outbreak in Bombay, such as the establish- 
ment of pass-port stations and observation circles and the rigid 
enforcement of tlio rules and regulations relating to them. 

Though vaccination was introduced into Cochin so early as Vaccination 
1802 and though six trained vaccinators were employed by the 
State since 1812, it made but little progress for over three 
quarters of a century. The people had not only no faith in 
vaccination, but dreaded it as much as the small-pox itself, and 
it was only when English education made some progress in the 
State that they began to realise the advantages of it. Even now, 
there are people who look upon the operation with fear and 
distrust, but on the whole its efficacy as a preventive measure 
is now generally recognised. In 1880, a department of vacci- 
nation was organised with a staff of fifteen vaccinators under ar 
Superintendent, assisted by a Deputy Inspector of Vaccination. 

Since then, vaccination has made steady progress, the average 
number of successful operations performed during the last ten 
years being 23,600 per annum. A calf vaccine depot .was esta- 
blished at Trichur in 1898 for the preparation of the lymph 
required for the department, but it was abolished in 1907. The 
lymph is now purchased from the King Institute at Guindy. 

The office of Voiccination Superintendent was abolished in 1908, 
and the vaccinators were placed under the orders of. the Division 
Sanitary Inspectors. 
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The Ceiibus of 1901 returned 1,9GG persons as afflicted, 
Insane 197 every 10,000 persons, 24 were 

Blind • 886 insane, blind, deaf-mutes or lepers. The 
Deaf-mutes 549 average is the same for Malabar, but it is 
Lepers 334 ^3 £qj^. Travancore and 21 for the 

Presidency. Leprosy is most prevalent in the area to which 
elephantiasis is confined, and the proportion of lepers is highest 
among Valans and Kanakkans, who are by occupation fishermen 
and boatmen. The distribution of the other infirmities presents 
no noticeable features. 

The west coast countries have always had a plentiful 
supply of indigenous medical practitioners. Medicine has, from 
time immemorial, been the hereditary occupation of certain 
well known Namburi families. All the members of these 
families had to and did devote their exclusive attention to 
the study, practice and teaching of the Ayurvedic science, 
and their numerous pupils of all castes carried the healing art 
to every town and village in the country. They were not skilled 
in surgery, but as ))hysicians they enjoyed and still enjoy con- 
siderable reputation for their skill in curing diseases. The 
medicinal herbs wliich abound in the forests and the plains of 
this coast are largely used in their preparations, such as 
decoctions, mixtures, electuaries, confections, powders, piii« and 
medicated ghees and oils. Animal substances and* mineral 
preparations (siudurams) are also made of, though much less 
commonly. Notwithstanding the ever-increasing popularity of 
European medicine, the native practitioners are still very mucli 
in requisition, especially in rural parts and among the middle 
classes. The well-to-do people in towns generally resort to 
European treatment as they can afford to pay for it, while the 
poorer classes go to the nearest Sirkar hospital or dispensary 
where they are treated free. But the lower middle classes pre- 
fer indigenous treatment as much on account of their immense 
faith in it as on account of its inexpensiveness. 

The first attempt to introduce European medical irtat- 
ment into Cochin was made by a missionary. Rev. J. Dawson, 
who opened a dispensary in Mattanclieri in 1818. Though it 
received a monthly grant from the Sirkar, it did not prove a 
success, and was closed after a short existence of two or three 
years. In 1823, the Civil Surgeon of British Cochin was made 
ex officio Darbar Physician, and I a dresser was attached to the 
jail At Ernakulam, while the Tyichur jail was placed in the 
charge of the dresser attached to the British military detachment 
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stationed there. It was these three oflScers that fir^ began to chap. viii. 
show to the people the advantages of European medicine and 
surgery. In 1848, Diwan Sankara Variyar opened the first 
Sirkar hospital, the Charity Hospital of Ernakulam, which has 
by successive stages developed into the present General Hospit'ah 
with its 48 beds, its out-patients* dispensaries, operation theatre, 
contagious ward, etc. For over a quarter of a century after 
this, no attempt was made to extend the operations of the 
department, but in 1875 a hospital was opened at Trichur. In 
the subsequent years, liospitals and dispensaries were opened in 
several stations so that the State is now liberally supplied with 
medical institutions. 


There are at present 17 medical institutions— 9 hospitals ^^edical in- 
and 8 dispensaries — besides the hospital attached to the Central 


Jail, 


The names of the 17 institutions and the years in which 

they were founded are given 
in the margin. There is thus 
one medical institution to 83 
square miles, the average for 
Travancore being one to 129 
square miles and that for 
Malabar one to 223 square 
miles. The IMattancheri 
hospital is one for wpinen 
and children, a separate dis- 
pensary being maintained for 
male out-patients, while the 
Ernakulam and Trichur hos- 
pitals have separate dispen- 
The total number of beds 


Krn<akiilsim (rcneiMl Hospital 184S 

Trichur Hospital 

1875 

Chittiir do. 

1885 

Irinjalakudii do. 

1888 

Tripnnittura do. 

1888 

Kuniiamkulam do. 

1888 

Mattancliori do. 

1890 

Vadakancheri Disponsary 

1891 

Nommara Hospital 

189‘2 

( > ranganur Disijonsarv 

18im 

C'halakudi Hospital 

1893 

Nelliampati DisjKuisarv 

1898 

Tramway do. 

1901 

Andikadavu do. 

1907 

Narakal do. 

1907 

Pazhayannur do. 

1908 

Mattancheri Male do. 

1909 

aries for women and 

children. 


available is 271 (F12 for males and 139 for females), and the 
aggregate number of in- and out-patients treated during the last 
official year was 4,794 and 2,49,609 respectively. The staff of 
the department consists of a Chief Medical Officer, two Assistant 
Surgeons, six Apothecaries, fifteen Hospital Assistants, a Lady 
Doctor, a Lady Apothecary, tw’o Lady Hospital Assistants and 
seventeen Midwives. The average expenditure on the depart- 
ment exceeds Rs. 80,000 per annum. 


In 1892, a small lunatic asylum Avas opened at Trichur Special in- 
wdth accommodation for 14 patients, and was placed under the 
medical subordinate in charge of the local hospital. The 
establishment of a leper asylum and the segregation of lepers 
had been under contemplation since 1890, but it was only in 1909 
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CHAP. vm. that the asylum was opened, with accommodation for about 
forty inmates, in a bnildihg specially constructed for the 
purpose in the island of Vendurutti between Ernakulam and 
Mattancheri. Separate accommodation is provided for males 
and females. By Regulation VI of 1084, power was taken to 
segregate lepers. 

Departmental In 1823, the Civil Surgeon of Cochin was . appointed 
•upenriBion. Officer to the Darbar to superintend the work of the 

vaccinators and of the jail dressers. Six years later the super- 
vision over vaccinators was entrusted to the Travancore Darbar 
Physician and that over the jail dressers to the Residency 
Surgeon. In 1846 the original plan was reverted to, and the 

Civil Surgeon of Cochin continued to be in charge of the medical 

department including vaccination till 1895, when a full-time 

Chief Medical Officer was appointed as the head of the depart- 

ment. In 1908 he was also made the Chief Sanitary Officer to 
Government. 

Sanitation. There were no municipal or local hoards in the State 
Sanitary 1910. No special arrangements were made by the Darbar 

Boards. for the sanitation and conservancy of towns till 1890 : the Public 

Works and Maramat departments did what they could to keep 
the towns clean. In that year committees consisting of official 
and non-official gentlemen were appointed by the Government 
to look after the sanitation of Ernakulam and Trichur, and 
a monthly grant was sanctioned to a committee appointed by 
the merchants of Mattancheri to keep their bazaar clean. In 
1896 these committees were superceded by Sanitary Boards 
constituted by Government for the towns of Ernakulam, Mattan- 
cheri and Trichur, and in the subsequent years similar boards 
were established in Kunnamkulam, Irinjalakuda, Tripunittura, 
Nemmara and the Nelliampatis. The operations of the Sanitary 
Boards consist mainly in keeping the roads and drains of the 
several towns clean, and lighting the streets. As no local cesses 
of any kind were being levied until recently, the boards were 
financed entirely by the Government. 

In 1908 the Sanitary department was reorganised, and was 
Health, constituted into a Public Health department under the immedi- 
ate control of the Chief Medical Officer. The Sanitary Boards 
continued to perform the same functions in towns, but qualified 
Sanitary Inspectors were appointed in the place of unpassed men. 
Steps were then taken for the first time for the sanitation of 
rural parts, for which the State was divided into two divisions, 
each being placed in charge of a first grade Sanitary Inspector. 
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These Inspectors were made responsible for supervision over chap, viil 
vaccination, fairs and festivals, and epidemics, subject to 
control of the Chief Sanitary Officer. A special conservancy 
establishment was also sanctioned, which is now mainly employ- 
ed where fairs and festivals are held and wherever epidemics 
may break out. All the markets in the State were brought 
under the control of the department, and a Market Inspector 
was appointed to supervise the same with a view to their being 
kept in proper sanitary condition. 

A Municipal and Sanitary Improvement Regulation was Municipaii- 
passed. in 1910 mainly on the lines of the Madras District 
Municipalities Act, audits provisions were introduced about the 
middle of the year into three towns, Ernakulam, Mattanchcri 
and Trichur. Councils consisting of official and non-official 
gentlemen were created for these towns, and taxes on houses, 
vehicles, etc., have recently begun to be levied. As the taxes 
are levied for the present only at very low rates, the Councils 
are now largely subsidised by the Government, 

The registration of births and deaths began in 1073 M. E. 

(1897-98), but the work was done perfunctorily for several 
years. The duty was entrusted to Pravritti (village) officers, but 
assthe average area of a Pravritti" was about 20 square miles 
and its average population 19,000, it was impossible for them to 
register the statistics with any degree of exactitude, especially 
in the absence of any legislation to compel the people to give 
intimation of births and deaths. With the introduction of the 
new settlement however the 43 Pravrittis were split up into 173 
revenue villages. Regulation II of 1081 made the registration 
compulsory, and the necessary rules under the Regulation Were 
passed and Registrars of births and deaths appointjed in 1007. 

Since these measures were taken, there had been considerable 
improvement in the registration of vital statistics, 'rhe numbeu 
of births and deaths registered in the last official year (1083) 
was 15,784 and 10,946 respectively, or 19*43 and 13*48 per mille 
of the population. 
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irisTOR:cAL.*pKioii io the administration of Colonel Munro the (Tovernment 
imlTgcnoiu 9^ Cochin did not at any time directly interest itself in 
flystemof the education of the people. The State did not maintain or 
' aid any schools, but left the people to make theij:,own arrange- 
ments for the education of their children. There were — most of 
Ihcm are still in existence — several inatls where Namburi youths 
received their board and education free. They were taught 
the rudiments of knowledge in their own homes till the cere- 
mony of I'^anayanay or investiture with the holy thread, 
after which they resorted to one or another of these mo^tts for 
their further studies. In these institutions all of them were 
taught to recite the Vedas, while those who had the inclination 
for it were also instructed in Sanskrit literature and science. 
The teachers were learned Namburis, who generally resided in 
the matts and received no remuneration for their services except 
free board and lodging. As members of other castes were not 
admitted to these institutions, higher education in Sanskrit was 
practically monopolised by the Brahmans. The other classes, 
how’ever, especially the Ambalavasis and Nayars, w’ere not left 
w’ithout education. Most of the w’cll-to-do families had their 
family tutors, whose occupation was generally hereditary, and 
the children of the poorer families in the neighbourhood were 
sent to them for such instruction as they stood in need of and 
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for which they had to pay next to nothing. In tho rural parts , 

every village had its own Ezhuttiicchan, or hereditary school ^ ‘ * 

master, who received the pupils in liis own house and accepted 
such payments as the means of their parents admitted of* 

These masters taught the children reading and writing, the 
multiplication table and the recitation of Sanskrit hymns, and in 
some rare instances, Sanskrit poetry, drama and rhetoric were also 
taught. As children of all standards were taught promiscuously 
by a single teacher, their progress w^as necessarily slow ; five to 
ten years were required for the acquisition of these rudiments of 
knowledge. 

In accordance with a Proclamation issued in 1818 at the First State 
instance of Colonel Munro, thirty-three vernacular schools were 
established by the Sirkar in that year, one in each Pravritti, 
with tho avowed object of training up young men for State ser- 
vice as writers and accountants. No change was however made 
in the mnnner and matter of instruction : carh school had only 
a single teacher, and the cuiTiculum of studies remained the 
sahie as that under the old village school masters. Naturally, 
tliGi’cfore, these schools did not realise the expectations of their 
founder, and they Averc consequently considered superfluous, and 
were abolished in 1832. Three years later, Diwan Sankara- 
subbayya established six vernacular schools, one in each Taluk, 
but these too, though somewhat belter conducted tlian the 
Pravritti schools, were not much of an improvement upon the 
private indigenous schools. When English schools were esta- 
blished in all the Taluks some years later, they became 
])ractieally useless, but they long survived their usefulness, and 
were abolished only in 1890, 

The first attempt to introduce the study of the Englisli Early Eng- 
language was made by a missionary, I^ev. J. Dawson, who schools, 
opened an English school at Mattanchcri in 1818, in aid of which 
he received a grant from the Sirkar. The school did not thrive, 
vmd had to be closed for want of pupils w'ithin three years. 

At the instance of the Kesident Mr, Casamajor, atiothcr school 
was established in 1835 in the same place, where the children 
of the flews were taught English, Hebrew and Malay alam* 

This school is still in existence as an aided Hebrew school, and 
is held in one of the synagogues in Jew Town. Two years later, 
aa English school was opened at Trichur, and another at Tri- 
punitura for tho education of the princes and others, and one 
was opened at Ernakulam in 1845. These were purely elemen- 
tary schools, and continued as such till 1875, when the school at 
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CHAP. IX. Ernakulam was placed under the charge of an European head 
^ p Sealy, with whose name isnssociatedthe progress 
of English education in the State in its earlier stages. Since his 
appointment, the number attending the school increased rapidly, 
and its standard was gradually raised. In 1868 pupils were for the 
first time presented for tho Matriculation Examination, and in 
1875 the institution was raised to the status of a second grade 
college and affiliated to the Madras University. 

Subsequent In meantime district schools were opened in all the 
progress. Taluks, and were in 1877 placed under the direction of Mr. 
Sealy. These schools steadily rose in numbers and in stand- 
ard, and most of them were subsequently raised to the status 
of high schools. In 1889, a set of rules was framed for giving 
grants in aid of private schools, in consequence of which seve- 
ral schools sprang up under the management of private agencies. 
Several of these schools have since risen to the lower and upper 
secondary standards, while the rest still continue as primary 
schools. In 189(», a great impetus was given to the education 
of the masses by tho organisation of a department of vernacu- 
lar instruction. State schools were opened for boys and girls in 
most of the Pravrittis, and a largo number of indigenous schools 
were brought into the aided list. In the beginning of 1892, the 
vernacular and English departments w’^ere amalgamated, and 
placed under the control of a Superintendent of Education, since 
which the history of tho department has been one of almost 
uninterrupted progress. In 1898, the high schools, both Sirkar 
and private, were removed froin the control of the Superinten- 
dent and placed directly under the Diwan. 


Education- college in the State is the one at Ernakulam, 

AL iNSTiTu-which from small beginnings has, under the fosteiing care of its 
successive Piincipals, Messrs. A. F. Sealy, D. M. Cruickshank 
Ernakulam and F. S. Davies, become one of the largest and most successful 
.ColUge. gecond grade colleges in Southern India. In 1870, the college 
was located in a spacious and substantial building specially 
built for the purpose under Mr, Sealy’s supervision, and another 
equally spacious building was constructed in 1898 for the addi- 
tional accommodation rendered necessary by the increase in the 
strength of the institution. It is now manned by an efficient 


staff of lecturers and teachers, and its equipments are such as 
fully satisfy the new University Eegulations. A small students’ 
hostel was opened last year in connection with the college, and 
a much larger one is now under construction. 
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Besides the upper secondary department of the Ernakulam^^A^ ix. 
Tripunittura High School. College, there are now fifteen up-A^^STixo- 

TIONS. 


1 . 

3. Cranganur do. 

3. Irinjalakuda do. 

4. 1?richur do. 

5. Kunnamkulam do. 

6. Chittur do. 

7. Trichur Girls’ do. 

8. Ernakulam Girls’ do. 

9. Ernakulam St. 

Albert’s do. 

10. Ernakulam St. 
Teresa’s Convent do. 

11. Mattancheri Tiru- 
niala Devas v am do . 

1‘2. Trichur C. M. S. do. 

13. Nemmani A. V. do. 

14. Kunnamkulam 
Mar Ignatiii.‘< do. 

15. Trichur St. 

Thomas do. 

Mattancheri, the C. 
Mission Society, the 


M. 

St. 


per secondary schools in the State, 
the names of which are given in the Upper secon- 
margin. Of these, the first eight are^^ schools, 
Sirkar, the next six aided and the 
last one unaided. Three of these are 
girls’ schools, the Trichur Jubilee 
Girls’ school, the Ernakulam Caste 
Girls’ school, and the Ernakulam St. 

Teresa’s Convent school, the first 
two of which are Sirkar and the last 
aided. St. Teresa’s and St. Albert’s 
schools are under the management 
of the Verapoly Mission, the Tirumala 
Devasvam school under that of the 
trustees of the Konkani temple in 
S. school is managed by the Church 


Thomas by the Vicar Apostolic of 
Trichur and the remaining two by private native gentlemen. 

The number of pupils attending the upper secondarv classes in 
1910 was 1,503. 

Including the lower secondary departments of the college Lower secon- 
and high schools, there are 39 lower secondary schools in the soliooi** 
State, of which 14 are Sirkar, ‘24 aided and one unaided. Five 
of the Sirkar schools and six of the aided schools are exclu- 


sively for girls. The total strength of the lower secondary 
schools in 1910 was 2,709, of whom 324 were girls. 

Primary education is being imparted in 1,046 schools, inclu- Primary 
ding the primary departments of the college and of the upper schools, 
and lower secondary schools. Of these, 93 are Sirkar schools, 

250 aided, and 703 '"unaided, 28 of the Sirkar schools and 14 of 
the aided ones being purely girls’ schools. The number of pupils 
attending the Sirkar schools in 1910 was 13,645, aided schools 
21,681, and unaided schools 15,011, or 50,337 in all. The Sirkar 
and aided Schools are fairly efficient institutions for imparting 
primary instruction, but the great majority of the unaided ones 
are schools of the old indigenous kind, which are gradually dying 
out and giving place to primary schools of a more modern type. 

There are 258 special schools in the State with a strength special 
of 4,547. Of these, two are Sirkar institutions, the Normal schools, 
school at Trichur and the Sanskrit Fatasala at Tripunittura, anj 
seven are aided industrial schools. In the latter/ instruction 
is imparted to nearly 3CP pupils in needle- work, mat-making> 
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CHAP. IX. embroidery, rosary-making, shoe-making, lace-making, etc. Of 
EpucATioN-j,jjg remaining 249 schools, 50 are Sanskrit schools, 73 Arabic, 
65 ’Music, 5Bible, 12Tamil, 15 Medical, 12 Vedic,andl7 Astro- 
logical schools. A few of these schools are doing good work, but 
the majority of them serve but little useful purpose. .. *. 

Government Except aiding a few petty industrial schools, the Govern- 

Industrial nient never took any important steps until quite recently to 
*^°alschcdl^’ promote industrial and technical education. Towards the end of 
last year however a good beginning was made in this direction 
by the opening of a Government Industrial and Technical 
school at Trichur, In the Industrial section provision is made 
for teaching carpentry and slojd, lacquer work, electro-plating 
and gilding, bell-metal work, blacksmiths' work, mat-making, 
rattan and bamboo work, weaving, pottery and engraving. 
To this section is attached a female branch, in which ins- 
truction is given in domestic economy, needle-work and dress- 
making, lace-making, cutting out and tailoring, embroidery and 
fancy work. In the Technical section are taught short-hand and 
type-writing, precis-writing and ihdexing, commercial corres- 
pondence and geography. In the Industrial section, instruction 
is also given in English and Malayalam reading, writing, conver- 
sation and composition, practical arithmetic and mensuration, 
free-hand and geometrical drawing, while the Technical section 
provides for those who wish to take the School Final Ce)*tificate 
or technical subjects only. Attached to the Technical branch 
there is also a juvenile commercial class for boys for instruc- 
tion in bazaar accounts in the vernacular. It is also the 
intention of the Darbar to open rural industrial schools when a 
sufficient number of male and female teachers are trained in this 
central school. With this object scholarships are given to a few 
select pupils who have agreed to be trained as teachers and to 
serve the Sirkar for three years. 

Female edii- ; The education of girls engaged the attention of the Darbar 
cation. within ^the last twenty years. The first English school for 

girls was opened at Trichur in 1889 in commemoration of Her 
late Majesty’s Jubilee, but two years before this the Carmelite 
Mission established a convent girls' school at Ernakulam. 
Both these have since been roised to the standard of high 
schools. Since 1892 a number of English and vernacular 
schools for girls ^vere opened by the Sirkar or brought into the 
aided list from time to time. There are at present 55 purely 
girls' schools, of which 33 are Sirkar, 24 aided and one unaided, 
the number of girls attending these being 6,563- Besides these, 
over 8,000 girls attend the indigenous schools, most of which are 
mixed ones. Till 1908, the girls in all classes were required to 
pay fees at half the rates at which boys were required to pay, but 
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in that j’car fees were abolished in the primary department of chap. jx. 
all Sirkar girls’ schools. . 

Education has received a great impetus all round during tions. 
the present administration. In February 1908, the Diwan re- « T j 
corded an elaborate note, examining the system of education in cational re- 
the State with reference to its past history with a view to bring 
the educational policy up to the reipirements of the present . 
day and to remove the shortcomings of the existing organisationi 
and indicating the general lines on which educational reforms 
should be undertaken, ^ The servi^s of a veteran educationist. 


Mr. J. Vansomeran Pope, retired Director of Public Instruction 
in Burma, were entertained as Special Educational Officer for a 


period of three years to carry out the * reforms, with such 
changes as might be found necessary. The more important of 
the reforms that have already been carried out or are now being 
inaugurated are the following: — 

1. Schools were divided into vernacular and Anglo- 
vernacular, As a rule, village elementary schools are to be 
■purely vernacular, the question of converting them into Anglo- 
vernacular schools being left in each case to be decided by the 
head of the department. - As the object of the purely vernacular 
schools is the diffusion of primary education among the masses, 
no fee of any kind will be levied from the pupils attending 
them, but fees will be levied in all Anglo-vernacular, schools, 


even in the elementary , classes. - 

‘2. The curricula of the upper and lower , secondary and 
primary schools were revised, and complete curricula for the 


Industrial school, and the Technical and School Leaving Certi- 
ficate schemes and the Training: school have been drawn up. 
These involved the introduction of slojd in Technical schools and 


the teaching of kindergarten and of object lessons in all primary 
schools, and of domestic economy, hygiene and needle-work in 
girls’ schools. 

3. The question of encouraging industrial and technical 
education, which is part of the new scheme, has already been 
referred to. 


4. A number of night schools Avas opened for the benefit 
of the working classes, and a special curriculum has been drawn 
np for them. 

5. A system of grant-in-aid, much more liberal than any 
that had hitherto been in force, has been sanctioned, under 
which grants will be given to (1 ) provide funds for the employ- 
ment of fully trained teachers in schools under private 
management, (2) makegood any deficiency in the total inepme 
of the school to the extent that it fails short of its legitimate 
expe:nditure, and <3) supplement the expenditure on buildings, 
land, furniture; eqi|ipm'enfc^ etc. - - - 
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Literacy. 


6. The pay and prospects of teachers of all grades through- 
out the State have been considerably improved, involving as the 
improvement does an annual additional expenditure of nearly 
half a lakh of rupees, 

7. The State Training school has been thoroughly reor- 
ganised under a new scheme, and a section for training female 
teachers has been added to it. Provision is made in it for 
training elementary and secondary grades of teachers. 

8. With a view to help poor but deserving students to 
continue their studies, a new system of scholarships has been 
sanctioned, which will enable students studying in vernacular, 
Anglo- vernacular, primary, lower and upper secondary and junior 
University courses to further continue their studies and go up 
fcr higher examinations. The number of scholarships thus 
sanctioned is fifty-seven, of the aggregate monthly value of 
Ks.UOO, and they have been evenly distributed throughout the 
State with due regard to the local requirements. 

9. Wit)] a view to ensure continuity of policy in educa- 
tional matters, a code containing full and clear instructions for 
the guidance of all branches of the department lias been drawn 
up, and brought into force in June last. 

Thoso reforms will entail a heavy and steadily increasing 
annual expenditure. The Government grant for educatjpn in 
1905-0 was only 1*2 lakhs of rupees, while the grant for the cur- 
rent year is nearly three lakhs. 

The head of the department is the Special Educational 
Officer, hut the designation will bo changed into that of Director 
of Education on the expiry of the present incumbent's period 
of appointment. He is assisted by a Chief Inspector and throe 
Deputy Inspectors ; the former inspects chiefly the high schools 
and also helps the Special Educational Officer in his office work, 
while lower secondary and primary schools are generally in.s- 
pocted by the Deputy Inspectors. 

From the educational statistics given above, it may be sur- 
mised that Cochin stands high in the general percentage of the 
literacy of the people. Though only per cent, of the males 
and 4.^ per cent, of the females in the State are able to read and 
Literates in 1000 Write, jet in thc proportion of liter- 
.Va/ts. Females. population Cochin stands, 

45 as shown in the margin, ahead of 

31 all other States and Districts in 

^ Southern India, barring the excep- 

^ tionaj District of Madras. The 

percentage of pupils to the popula- 
tion of school-going age is 45, that of 


Cochin 

m 

Travancore ... 

.215 

Alalabar 

89 

Mysore 

172 

Tarijorc 

203 

Madras 

360 
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Literates iji 1000 


M.des. 

Fvvudfs. 

Hindus 

‘217 

m 

Mulijiiiimadan.s 

120 

f) 

Christiaus 

271 

78 

Jews 

87G 

01 


males being 64 and of females 25. During the last twenty years 
however Cochin has retrograded rather than progressed in point 
of literacy, which is due to the fact that the growth of primary 
schools of the new type has not kept pace with the decay of 
the old indigenous schools. But the measures recently taken 
for the extension of elementary education will in the near 
future considerably raise the proportion of literacy among the 
people of the State. 

There is comparatively a larger proportion of literates 
among the Jews than among the followers of any other religion. 
The Christians conui next and are followed by the Hindus, 

while the Muhammadans come last. 
In point of literacy of the females 
however the Christians arc ahead 
of the Jews. Tlie Jews form a very 
small community, and their literacy 
is of the most rudimentary charac- 
ter, higher education iiaving made little progress among them. 
Idle high jiroportioii of literates among Christiana is due to th(5 
influence of the native clergy and to the existence of primary 
schools attached to all the cbiirclics. In these schools reading, 
writing and certain scripture lessons are tauglit, and the vicars 
in charge of them use their influence with their congregation 
to send their children to Ihcsii schools. Jii point liowtAer of 
secondary and collegiate education, the Christians have not 
made as much progress as the Hindus. The ])ei centage of liter- 
acy among the JJindiis would be far liighor tlian among the 
native Christians, W'ere it not for the back w^ard ness of the lower 
castes, who form nearly 60 per cent, of the Hindu population, 
The liigher castes are among the most literate classes in India, 
Liicnitcs in 1000 '^ill be seen from the statement 
given in the margin. Illiteracy is 
almost unknown among Brahman, 
Ksliatriya and Ambalavasi males, 
while literacy isefjually rare among 
the Pulayans, Parayans and the hill 
tribes. As regards the literacy of males, Kanayannur, which 
contains the capital and the educational centre of the State, 
stands first among the Taluks, while Trichur, with its preponder- 
ance of high class Hindus and Christians, is the second ; but the 
order is reversed in regard to the literacy of females. Mu- 
kimdapuranx comes last in the proportion of literate males and 
Chitluv in that of literate females. 


Males. 

Females. 

N.i,mburis 01)0 

227 

'lainil Brabmans (WH 

SO 

Ksbatriyas 01 1 

810 

Aiiibalavasis 007 

2rr2 

Nayars 420 

US 
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LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


Land ThM’RKS: Prefatory - Tmditioiimy account — Proliiiljlc orif<in — 
VeruDipattain Kauam— Tnam — Other tenures —OH I( JIN OF LAND UEVKNUK : 
Pr(‘vit)us sources of revenue — What necessitated levy of land tax — Kettezhuttus 
and l<a!id<‘zhuttus— I’liits of nieasurcnicnt — Division of laud.s— KARLV SETTLM- 
MKNTS: Kettexhuttii of 037 M. K. (17(>l-‘2)— Subsequent kettezhuttus — Kaji- 
(le/luiUu of paranilvis — Kandezhuttu of nilains— Coinniutation rates — House tax 
— Water cess 'ITlE NEW SETTLEMENT : Survey operations— Outturn and cost 
of surseN - S('ttlenient legislation — (lencnil ])rinciplcs — Rates of assessment. 
Nilaius- Parambas—'rirumulkazhcha — Inains - Laud revenue assignments — Tlic 
ol<l and tli(’ new rates— Financial results— Concluding remarks — THE VlLLAtJE 
System; old village organisation -Change of system — ^A’illagcs--Uzhi}am 
S('rviee -TAliLK AND DIVISION CHARGES : Taluks— Divisions. 

A S land holding developed into a well defined,. if complex, 
system centuries before the sovereign began to levy any 
revenue from the land, and as, when land revenue began to be 
imposed, the various tenures under which lands were held 
from time iinnicmorial were taken into account in fixing the 
asses.sinent, an account of the land tenures should naturally 
precede lluit of the land revenue administration. Here, as in 
Travaiicurc and in Malabar, the property in the soil is vested 
not in the sovereign or in the cultivator, but in an interme- 
diate cljiss known as janniU, by whom the lands are leased to 
cultivators on the produce sharing system on a variety of 
tenures. The origin of this proprietary right and of the tenures 
on which the lands are leased is lost in the mists of antiquity. 
Various theories have been put forward by v/riters on the 
subject, which it is impossible to deal with fully within the 
limits oC this book : all that can be attempted here is a recapitu- 
lation of the traditionary and popularly accepted account of their 
origin, together with what appears from a consideration of the 
circumstances of the case to be the true origin. 

According to the traditionary account preserved in the 
Kcralotpatti, a comparatively recent work, Parasurama, an 
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incarnation of Vishnu, created the land of Kerala and gave it 
as a gift to the Brahmans, whom he invited from the north and 
settled in sixty-four gramams. This gift, made with flower 
and water for their enjoyment, is called Janmam, Parasurama 
then sent for Sudras from various countries, and settled them 
in the land as the adiyam and Jeudiyans, or the slaves and 
tenants, of the Brahmans, He established them in separate 
taras, and assigned to them the duties of supervising, executing 
and giving orders (literally, the eye, the hand and the order), 
so that they might preserve the rights of all classes from being 
curtailed or falling into disuse. To them as hidiyanSy ho also 
assigned the kanam and the inferior share {kilkur), while to 
the Brahmans belonged the and the superior share 

^meJkur), On the authority of this tradition, the Brahmans 
claim the exclusive proprietary right in the land as well as 
explain the absence in the old days of any general land tax 
in the State, since the ancient Hindu law-givers expressly 
excluded the Brahmans from payment of taxes. In the absence 
of authentic history and of the historical instinct among a people, 
all social and other phenomena are explained by ascribing 
a divine origin to them ; the Brahraanical explanation of the 
origin oi janmam and kanam is but one of the many illustra- 
tions of this tendency. All the evidence availalde at present 
tends to show^ that the Sudras established themselves in the 
country centuries before, the Brahman immigrants found 
their way into it in successive waves, and at the dawn of 
history, the janmam or proprietary right in the land is found 
to have been vested for tlie most part in non-Brahmans. The 
probabilities therefore are that the Brahmans never enjoyed 
proprietary right over more than a minor portion of the land 
and that they obtained this right not by divine favour but — more 
prosaically — by gift, purchase or usurpation from the immi- 
grants who settled in tlie country long before them. 

The political constitution of the country had, from the 
times when we begin to get glimpses of it up to the middle of 
eighteenth century, been of the nature of a military hierarchy, 
whatever might have been the process of evolution by which 
it attained that form. The king was the head of the State, and 
had extensive crown lands for his maintenance, while the 
rest of his territory was divided into nads or districts ruled 
over by Naduvazhl chiefs, who exercised quasi-sovereign autho- 
rity over them. The nads were again divided into desa7ns or 
villages, some of which were reserved as the private property 
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CHAP. of the king or the Naduvazhis, while the rest were made over 
to and ruled by DrsavarJils. The proprietary right in the 

lands comprising the latter class of desams was vested in the 

Desavazliis, while that of the other desams belonged to the 
Naduvazhis. The king enjoyed the same right in the lands 
com])rising the crown villages. This right, to the extent 
liiniu^d to j)rop(!rty in the soil, came to be known as ihejeawww 
l ight. NeitluM* tlie Dosavazlii nor the Nadiivazhi had to pay 
any j’ogulai’ tax lo the king for the lands in their possession, 
but th(‘y wer(^ lioth bound to attend the king, and march 
wlHu-(A’('r they W('re directed, with all the fighting men in their 
nads and desams. .In the midst of the community organised in 
tliis manner, Jh’ahmans from tlie north began to ('stablisli 
tluanselves, and by their great supei’iority in knowledge and 
int(‘llig(mce, they gradually accpiiivd great ascendency over tlu^ 
p(!oj)le and their rnhu-s. Yov their valuable services, both 
spiritual and temporal, th(\v obtained, as in the otlun* kingdoms 
of South(‘rn India, repeated grants of lands with libations of 
water from the king and chiefs of the country, and the religious 
institutions founded by them or at their instance also received 
similar grants of land. The granting of lands in this maniKU* lo 
Hrahmans and Ik'vasvams was and is still considered to bo an 
act of rc'ligious merit, '^flius, in course of time, the lands became 
distributed among tlu*. king, the chiefs of nads and desams, the 
llrahmans and the Devasvams. Some of the landed propri- 
etors among the Jlrahmans rose to tlu' jiosition of Naduvazhis 
and Jk'savazhis, and two of them ('Ven became rulers of petty 
kingdoms, but tin* great majority of the rulers and chiefs 
wer(‘, always non-J >rahmans. This latter circumstance conclu- 
sively pi’oves that the Mrahmans were the new-comers and that 
they ac(juired their rights and privileges from the (‘atlier 
settlers, tn view of their groat superiority over the ])ravidiaus 
in almost every respect, it is inconeeivahle that the lattei* could 
have succeeded in wresting so much powder from the Aryans. 
The king and the tdiiefs leased most of tlieir lands on favourable 
terms to their military retainers, mainly Nayars, who, in con- 
sideration of the substantial profit they derived from their 
holdings, wereinnmd torender gratuitous military service wdien- 
ev('r called upon to do so. The normal lease wtis a simjde 
one ealh'd reruwpditaw, which was redeemable at plt'asurt*. 
^Vheu any retainer rendered distinguished service, such as, in 
the opinion (^f the chief, merited special reward, the lease was 
converted into a kanam, which not only rendered it irredeemabhj 
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for a generation, but ako entitled the tenant to a pecuniary 
compensation in the event of eviction. It* the service rendered 
was of an exceptional nature, tlie lease was made perpetual and 
irredeemable, with only a nominal rent payable by the tenant 
(innm, or anuhhogam). Thus, in their origin, tlic land tenures of 
this coast were essentially military, though in their subsequent 
developments under altei'ed eireumstances they have lost much 
of this character. 

Veruwpaitam is a simple leaser which enui'es only bn* one 
year if no period is specified in the deed. In leases of this kind 
in the old days, a third of the net produce of the land, al‘t(M* 
deducting the cost of seed and an equal amount for the (*ost 
of cultivation, was reserved to tlu', tenant, and two-thirds pa, id 
to the landlord, and though tenants were liabl(‘ to surrender 
their holdings wlnmever called upon to do so, they wer(‘ in 
jiracticc allowed to remain in undisturbed possession of the 
property so long as they regularly paid th(^ rent agi’eed upon, 
'riiis old custom is still scrupulously adhered to by thc^ best 
class of janmis, but the tendency in recent years has been to 
disturb it to the i)rejudiee of the tenants. In many case's now 
the tenant's share is k'ss, in varying degrees, than a iliird of 
the net produce, and in some it is liardly more than the l)ar('. 
cost of seed and eidtivation, tho tenants in such eases Ix'ing 
practically labourers oji subsisieiic(^ wages. Wnimpattnm i('u- 
ants are entitled to compensation for improvements, if tliey are 
made with tlic express or iiiipli<'d consent of their landlords. 

The veruinpattam l)ecomes a lanam lease wlien the jan- 
mi acknowledges liability to pay a lump sum to tlic tenant on 
the redemption of his leaser In the old days this lial)ility was 
ci'eated in most eases as a reward to the tenant for military or 
other services rendered by him, but in more recent times, kanain 
encumbranc('S were generally created by the janmi borrowing 
money from his tenant to meet any extraordinary expenditure, 
by the conversion of the compensation payable to lcur:hil anam 
holders into a kanam debt, or by the treatment of tlie amount 
deposited by the tenant for the punctual payment of rent and 
husband-like cultivation as a charge on the land. In kanam 
leases the net produce, after deducting tlie cost of secid and 
cultivation, is shared equally between the landlord and the ten- 
ant, and from the share of the former the tenant is entitled to 
deduct interest on the kanam amount at five per cent. The 
overplus, that is payalde to the janmi after making these de- 
ductions, is known as michavaram. The kanamdar is entitled 
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CHAP. X. to the nndistiirbefl enjoyment of the land for twelve years, but 
Tencrks. formerly it was for the life-time of the demisor. At the end of 
— ' this period, the lease may be terminated by the janmi paying 
the kanam amount and the value of improvements effected by 
the tenant, or it may be renewed on the latter paying a pre- 
mium or renewal fee to the landlord. The rate of renewal fee 
formerly was ten per cent, of the kanam amount, with an addi- 
tional tlirce per cent, on account of certain incidental payments, 
but it is now 25 to 30 per cent. Though the kanam lease is 
redr'cmablc at the end of its period at the pleasure of the jan- 
mi, y(‘t according to a long standing custom which was once 
universally obsei’ved and whicli is still scrujnilously observed 
by the better class of janmis, a kanam tenant is never evicted 
except for four specific reasons, namely, fraudulent conduct on 
the part of the tenant derogating from the janmi’s title, wilful 
an<l extensive waste of the land in his possession, persistent 
default in the payment of rent and other dues, and refusal to 
accept renewal of lease by paying the customary fees. 

iii.ini. Tnam or anuhlunjam is a perpetual lease? granted for ser- 

vices rendered or to be rendered, and is known by different 
names according to the caste status of the grantees, If the 
grant is made to a Brahman, it is called Santati .BraJwiasvam, 
if to a non-Brahman of caste equal or superior to the grantor, it 
is called (oiuhhogam or fiafiraiani, and if to a person of inferior 
caste, (fdiina or Icudima. These leases cannot be alienated 
unless there is an express stipulation allowing such alienation, 
and if alienated in the absence of such stipulation, they arc 
liable to revocation or conversion into verurapattam at the 
option of the grantors. Ordinarily, a small rent or right to 
renew al fee or both are reserved to the grantors, the renewal 
fee in such cases being one year’s assumed rent. On failure of 
heirs, the grants revert to the janmis. 
othoi- tc- Otti and nerhanam have the same incidents as kanam, 
except that the amount advanced by the tenant is so large 
that the interest extinguishes the rent due to the janmi, and 
that in the case of otii the tenant has also the right of pre- 
emption if the janmi wishes to dispose of the land. Panayam 
is a simple mortgage with or without possession, and cannot 
properly be called a tenure. Ihit as case-made law^ has of late 
made kanam partake more of the nature of a mortgage than 
of a lease, panayam lias begun to be mentioned among the 
tenures. In the absence of express stipulations, there are in 
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panayam no implied covenants foi* quiet enjoyment foi* a speci- 
fied period, or for compensation for improvements or for pay- 
ment of renewal fees, the tliree chief characteristics of the 
kanam lease. Kuzhikanam is a lease granted to a tenant to 
reclaim land or improve the soil, and enures for twelve years 
unless a term is expressly stipulated. No advance is made to 
the janmi, nor is any rent paid as a rule. At the end of the 
stipulated period, the tenant is entitled to compensation for 
improvements; the ascertained componsation liowever is not 
generally paid but made a kanam charge on the land, the re- 
claimer thus becoming a kanamdar. Besides these, there werci 
several other tenures in operation at different times, but they 
have now become obsolete. 

1 jand revenue, as it is now understood, began to be levied 
for the first time in 1702. Prior to that year, the produce of 
tlie land used to be shared exclusively between the janmi and 
llie tenant in certain fixed proportions. In that year, however, 
it became necessary to provide additional funds for administra- 
tive purposes to be presently explained, and it was decided to 
levy from land-holders a rajabhogain, or king's share, as distin- 
guished from the. or the landlord's share. This 
rajnhhogam, together with the janmihliogam of the lands which 
belonged to the Sirkar in janmam, constituted the land revenue 
of the State. 

The chief sources of the king’s revenue prior to 17G2 were 
the kanduhrislii or crown lands, customs and monopolies. The 
crown lands, which consisted eventually of 3G5 farms, were 
either leased to tenants at will or cultivated by the liaja^s slaves 
under the supervision of officers appointed fin’ the piirt)ose. 
Owing to the large foreign trade which Cochin enjoyed from 
very early times, the customs revenue was considerable, and 
consisted of transit duties as well as duties on exports and im- 
ports. Since the advent of the Portuguese, pepper and other 
spices were treated as articles of State monopoly, which could 
be disposed of by the producers only to the State. The latter 
purchased them at fixed prices and sold tliern at a profit. A 
tax called Jeettutengu was levied from the cocoanut gardens 
owned by Madampi chiefs at the rate of six annas and eight 
pies per tree on three per cent, of the trees in every gardcu. 
Among the minor sources of income were the annual nuzzar, 
the protection fees under various nauies and the succession fees 
paid by chiefs and other land-holders, taxes upon the houses of 
tradesmen and other professional men, fees paid when titles or 
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CHAP. X. privileges were conferred on individuals or families, and crimi- 
oF nal fines, and fines levied for caste and other social offences. 

KKVENUK. The estates of chiefs and others dying without heii’S lapsed to 
the king, and adoptions could be made only with his consent and 
on payment to him of 20 per cent, of the value of the estate as 
nuzzar. He was entitled to all wrecks stranded on his shores, 
to till elephants caught in pits and to certain natural freaks 
among cattle. All teak trees, whether standing in Sirkar or 
private lands, were the monopoly of the State. 

Whutiioces- When local administration was in the hands of hereditary 
of land and the army consisted of militias maintained by them, 

the income from the above sources, though not large, was gene- 
rally sufficient for the maintenance of the royal family and of 
such limited establishments as were then needed. But when, 
after the expulsion of the Zamorin in 1762, the chiefs were 
divested of their administrative and military powers and the 
administration was placed in the hands of officers appointed by 
the Kaja, it became necessary to provide funds for the mainten- 
ance of these administrative establishments, as also of a standing 
army. As the income from the existing sources was not suffi- 
cient for these purposes, the levy of a general land tax on a 
very limited scale was ordered from 1)37 M. E. (1761-2). In 
1774, Haidar, after his second conquest of Malabar, demanded 
a contribution of four lakhs of rupees from Cochin ; the demand 
was readily complied with with a view to obtain immunity from 
invasion. To meet this expenditure, an additional tax was 
levied from land-holders in 1)19 M. E. In 1)57, Cochin became 
tributary to Haidar and had to pay a tribute of one lakh of pa- 
godas in 952 and thirty thousand in each of the subsequent 
years. The rates of assessment were accordingly revised in 952 
and 953 to meet this demand. Since this period, there had 
been settlements of land revenue on several occasions, some 
general and others piecemeal, the nature of which will be 
explained below. 

NoUc/huitua On none of the occasions of the settlement anterior to 990 
‘ zluittus. (1814-15) was a regular or survey of lands made, 

but the amount of assessment was fixed after oral enquiries 
and personal conferences with land-holders, and the accounts 
were prepared mainly with reference to the statements fur- 
nished by the latter. These settlements are therefore known 
as kettahiittus^ or records of what was heard. On all the subse- 
quent occasions the lands weri) actually inspected and on some 
occasions measured by the settlement officers, and the accounts 
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were prepared. with reference to these inspections and measure- 
ments. These settlements are known as kandezhuttust or 
records of what was seen. 

For purposes of assessment, lease and other transactions 
connected with land, its extent in the old days was calculated 
not with reference to its superficial area but with reference to 
the quantity of seed required for sowing it. Thus, a plot of 
land was spoken of as so nmny paras in extent, according to the 
number of paras of paddy that were required on an average to 
sow it. Even when the superficial area began subsequently to 
be taken into account, and the extent of land calculated in 
terms oi perukkams (a perukkam being equal to one-fifth of a 
cent), the pa m remained the unit of measurement for all ordi- 
nary purposes. Till the forties of the last century, a para 
was taken as the equivalent of sixty perukkains, and since that 
period the commutation was usually made at forty perukkains a 
para, or 12 J paras an acre. The outturn or productive capacity 
of paddy land was always referred to as so many fold of its 
seed capacity, and it was on this ratio that the janmi’s share 
of the produce was calculated. The assessment calculations in 
the case of wot land were thus based on three well known parti- 
culars, its seed capacity, its outturn multiple and the janmi’s 
share. In the case of dry or garden lands, the jannii received 
a customary share of the produce of certain specified trees, and 
on this share was based the assessment of Sirkar revenue on 
such lands. 

All assessable lands are divided into two classes, nilams and 
paramhas. The former consist of all lands which have been 
levelled, bunded and adajited for the cultivation of paddy, and 
the latter of lands adapted for th(‘. cultivation of crops other 
than paddy, whether they contain taxable trees or not. All 
lands, whether nilams or paiauibas, arc again divided into 
pandaracaka and puramka. The former are lands over which 
the State has the janmam or proprietary right, while the 
janmam right over puravaka lands is vested in private indivi- 
duals or public institutions. Pandaravaka lands are held by 
ryots directly under the Sirkar on the same tenures on which 
puravaka lands are held by tenants under the janmis, tvV., 
veruinpattam, kanani, otti. panayam, anubhogain, etc. In fact, 
the lauds known as pandaravaka came into the possession of 
the State chiefly by escheat and confiscation, and the tenures 
under w hich the lands were hold under their former proprietors 
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CHAP. X. were left undisturbed by the Sirkar. The legal incidents of 
SETTLF various tenures remained the same till the recent settlement, 
MENTS. whether the land was pandaravaka or puravaka. 

Kette^ruttu settlement of 937 M. E., a tax called miippam at 

of 037 M. E. the rate of three paras of paddy for every ten paras of land was 
( 1761 - 2 ). pandaravaka kanam lands, in addition to the 

michavaram rent which was being hitherto levied on them, and 
on all puravaka lands demised to tenants on kanam or anubho- 
gom tenures. If, in the case of any land, the kavalpalam, or 
protection fee, which was being levied theretofore, was found to 
be in excess of the muppara, the former impost sliould continue 
to be levied and no muppara charged. Ko muppara was to be 
charged on puravaka lands held as tanatii vcrumpattam^ that is, 
lands farmed by the janmi himself or leased to tenants at will 
from year to year, but the protection fee should continue to be 
levied, whether it was more or less than the former. Bearing 
cocoanut, arecanut and jack trees standing in pandaravaka 
parambas were charged with assessment at the following rates : 
I n aj mas per cocoanut tree together with kettuteuguyi. c., (iff 
annas [)cr tree on thiec per cent, of the trees in a garden; 
pies per nrecainit tree; and (irp 5 and 3J annns per jack tree 
according to its fruit bearing capacity. lu the case of trees 
standing on puravaka parambas, only cttilonniiy or one-eighth of 
the al)Ove rates, was to be charged. Parambas containing no 
taxable trees, but bearing such crops as pulses and other cereals, 
were charged with a carani or cess of one-tenth or one-twentieth 
ol the gross produce ace-ording as they were pandaravaka or 
puravaka. 

Subsoquont In 949 M.E., (1773-4), to pay the contribution demanded by 
a heavy tax was levied from land-holders at the rate of 
nine annns per para of land to the north of the Travancore Lines 
and five annas per para to the south of the same. A similar con- 
tribution at enhanced rates was levied in 952 to pay the nuzzar of 
four lakhs of rupees to Haidar, but from the next year onwards 
the rates were reduced to those of 940. As however money was 
scarce in those days, it was found impossible to realise this 
heavy assessment in money, and consequently from 959 (] 783-4) 
the assessment began to be levied in kind. Since then, there had 
been several piecemeal kettezliuttu settlements, but the records 
do not throw any light on their scope or nature, except on that 
of 964 M. E. (1789-90). In that year, a second crop assessment, 
called began to be levied on puravaka nilams in some 

parts of the Miikundapuram, Trichur and Talapilli Taluks, the 
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rate of assessment being a little less than one-half of the first crop 
charge. This assessment continued to be levied even after the 
general and more systematic settlement of 996, but it was charg- 
ed only on those lands on w’hich it was charged in 964. The 
assessment thus had no general application, and it was for this 
and other reasons abolished by Diwan Sankara Variyar in 1848. 

It is clear from the above that these revenue settlements Kandozliuttu 
were conducted in a haphazard manner, the object in view 
being the raising of funds somehow to meet the pressing de- 
mands for money from time to time. When Colonel Munro 
took charge of the administration in 1812 and began to take 
steps to systematise it, the unsatisfactory state of the land 
revenue accounts and administration was one of the first things 
that attracted his notice. He accordingly issued a Hukmnama 
in May 1814, containing instructions for the inspection and 
assessment of nilams and parambas throughout the State in a 
systematic manner. The handezhuttiioi parambas, according 
to the principles therein laid down, was started in 990 M. E, 

(1814-15), and that of nilams in 996. The parambas containing 
taxable trees were assessed with a vrikshapatfam, or tree tax» 
and those without such trees were assessed with w payattupaU 
tarn, or pea tax. Payattupattam was charged on pandaravaka 
parambas at the rate of ten pies or five pies per para of land 
according to the nature of the soil, and on puravaka parambas 
at one-eighth of these rates. In the Ohittur Taluk however a 
uniform rate of seven pies per para was charged, whether the 
paramba was pandaravaka or puravaka, and in some cases a 
vallavari was charged instead of payattupattam at rates ranging 
from one to two rupees per vallain, a vallam being equal to three 
acres and sixty cents. 

The trees treated as taxable were the cocoanut, arecanut, 
palmyra and jack. Cocoanut trees were divided into four class, 
es, and assessed at the rates of 40, 80, 20 and 10 pies respectively 
per tree. Besides this, a kettutengu was charged at the same rate 
as that prescribed in 939, and also a pattakazheha, or nuzzar, 
at rates ranging from 10 pies to 3 rupees and 5 annas according to 
the extent of each plantation.# The arecanut trees were assess- 
ed at two rates, viz., 2^ and o pies per tree, and the palmyra 
palms, which were taxed only in some places, were charged with 

* In the Vendurutti island, which once belonged to the Dutch and was 
purchased from them by the Raja in 1758, the Duteh levied a uniform rent of 7} 
annas on each cocoanut tree. The same rate continued to bo charged till 1840, 
when on the representation of the ryots of the place it was reduced to $ annas. In 
1858, the rates obtaining in the other parts of the State were introduced here algo, 
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‘chap. X. 1 0 pies per tree.* The jack trees, were divided into four classes, 
sbtolL and the rates of assessment levied on them were 13i, 10, 6^ and 
MBNTs. ^ annas per tree respectively. The above rates were for trees 
standing on pandaravaka parambas. On puravaka parambas, 
cocoanut and arecanut trees were assessed at the uniform 
rate of 2i pies per tree, and the jack trees at one-eighth of the 
■ pandaravaka rates. Kettutengu Avas charged on cocoanut trees 

in puravaka lands at the same rate as that obtaining in pandara- 
vaka lands. 

As there had been a steady increase, since the kandezhuttu 
of 990, in the planting of cocoanut and arecanut trees and in 
the cultivation of dry crops, a kandezhuttu of parambas was 
carried out in 1012 (1837-8} with a view to bring to book the 
trees newly planted and the parambas newly cleared. On this 
occasion the extent of the lands which were found occupied and 
also of some unoccupied but cultivable lands was registered after 
actual measuren^cnt. 'J’his process was again repeated twenty 
years later, namely, in 103*2 (1857-8). On neither of these oc- 
casions was any change made in the rates of assessment. The 
kandezhuttu of 1012 increased the paramba assessment by 
Bs. 19,000 and that of 1032 by Rs. 37,000. 

Kandwhuttu The kandezhuttu of 996 embraced all the wet lands then 
under cultivation. The lands were not actually measured, but 
the extent was estimated after personal inspection by settle- 
ment ofiScors in terms of the quantity of seed required for 
sowing a field, and the tax due to the State was fixed with refer- 
ence to the estimates of the land-holders and their neighbours. 
The assessment of pandaravaka lands held on verumpattam 
tenure consisted mainly of pattam, nUavari and pattakazhcha 
in the Cochin and Kanayannur Taluks, and of pattam, nilcuti, 
palam and pattahazhclm in the other Taluks except Chittur, 
Avhere only pattam and palam were levied. The pattam or rent 
proper was generally fixed at half the janmi's share, or about a 
third of the net produce, and amounted to one-fourth to six 
paras of paddy per para of land. The nilarari cess Avas levied 
at the rate of 7.J pies per para and in a few cases at 15 pies* 
Pattakazhcha was anuzzar paid tothejanmi, the amount .rang- 
ing from 10 pies to Ks. 4 — 9 — 2 according to the extent of the 
holding. The rates of nikuti varied according to the quality of 
the soil from one-fourth to one para of paddy per para of land, 
and those of palam from a tenth to three-fourths of a para. 

.» ,* In a few desama in the Coohin Taluk ehambaha trees {Michelia clutmpact) 
were once charged with assessment at the rate of four annas and two pics per tree. 
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Palam amounting to three-tenths of- a para was technically ©hap. -x. 
known as muppara. The assessment on pandaravaka kanam settle- 
lands was calculated in the same manner as that on vernmpat- ments.- 
tam lands, except that michavaram was substituted for patta;m, 
nilavari was charged at the uniform rate of 15 pies, and 
pattakazhcba varied from 20 pies to IJ rupees. These kanam 
leases were subject to periodical renewal on payment of the 
customary premia in the same manner as similar leases held by 
tenants under private janmis. In the case of lands held as 
adiim and anubhogam, a lump sum was deducted from the pat- 
tam (the amount deducted being called udanhmivit), while all 
the other items of assessment were levied exactly as in the case 
of kanam lands. Karaima lands were charged with only what 
is known as melaima, or royalty, which amonntpd to 2^ per cent, 
of the pattam and pattakazhcba. No impost of any kind was 
charged on lands held as Icarozhku or tax free, except in the 
case of some lands so held in the Chittur Taluk, which were 
only exempted from the payment of palam, but were charged 
with pattam. On puravaka nilams, no pattam or pattakazhcba 
was charged, but muppara and nilavari were levied in the sou- 
thern Taluks and nikuti and palam in the northern Taluks. 

The nilavari charged was generally 15 pies per para, but in a 
few cases it was only 7^ pies. As the assessment on wet lands 
was for a long time levied in kind, provision was made in the 
earlier settlements, by means of some minor cesses, against 
losses on account of wastage, transit charge, etc. These cesses 
were pflmrasi (deficiency in measure), which amounted to 5 to 
10 per cent, of the assessment and clmmnttuhuU (transport 
charge), which varied, according to the distance from the place 
of collection to the Government granary, from 15 to 37 J per cent, 
of the nikuti. In some Taluks and on some lands, nirapara (full 
measure, or the.para liberally heaped) was collected, which raised 
the assessment by 20 per cent. These imposts were not abolished 
when the assessment began to bo levied in money, but were 
consolidated with the assessment proper. In the survey and 
settlement registers, all these particulars were shown against 
each item, and the total amount of grain was then commuted 
into money. This kandezhuttu did not increase the total land 
revenue to any appreciable extent, but it resulted in a more even 
and equitable distribution of the demand. 

Por over half a century after land revenue began to be Commute- 
levied, the assessment on. wet lands was collected in kind, except 
for a few years during the Mysorean supremacy when a portion 
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of it was levied in money. In 1813, soon after Colonel Munro 
took charge of the administration, he ordered the collection of 
assessment in money, the rate of commutation being 5 25 paras 
per rupee. But as the market price of paddy then was between 
eight and ten paras a rupee, this rate pressed heavily on the 
ryots, and consequently it was changed into seven paras per 
rupee in 1810. The same rate was generally adopted at the 
kande/.huttu of 996, but the rate was not made uniform for the 
whole State. As there was no wheeled traffic in those days, 
paddy fetched a higher price in those parts of the State which 
enjoyed water communication with the port of Cochin than in 
the remaining parts. Different rates of commutation were there- 
fore adopted for different localities with reference to the prices 
that ruled therein. A few years after this, the market price of 
paddy began to rise steadily, and by 1850 it began to exceed the 
commutation price. A largo quantity of paddy was required 
for expenditure in temples, IJltupuras, hospitals and jails ; the 
rise in the price of paddy therefore raised the expenditure on 
these institutions beyond the sanctioned allotments. Diwan 
Sankara Variyar thereupon ordered the levy of a portion of the 
assessment in kind in 1855 and 1850 and, on the Besident object- 
ing to this, ho proposed the revision of the commutation rates. But 
before giving effect to the proposal, he died, and his successor 
revived the practice of levying a portion of the land tax in kind. 
The ryots repeatedly complained against this step, whereupon 
the Madras Government expressed their disapproval of it. “The 
evil ", they said, “ incident to the system of levying the Govern- 
ment dues in kirrd are well known. A recurrence to it after it 
had bet'n for so many years discontinued in Cochin is much to 
be deprecated ”. Soon after Diwan Sankunni Mcnon took charge 
therefore, he gave effect to his father's proposals with the result 
that the receipts on account of land revenue rose by nearly a 
lakh of rupees at one bound in 1800. The original and revised 
rates for the different localities arc shown below : — 


ICommutation ralo 


T.ocalitics. 


per rupee 


996 1035 



Paras, 

Paras, 

1 . Cochin And Ki\nav;\ninir Taluks except Vcllarapilli 



Pravritti 

5*25 

4-37 

2. Vcllarapilli Pravritti, ^lukundapuram and Trichur 
Taluks and all but four Pravrittisof Talapilli Taluk. 

7*00 

5*25 

B. Chelakara and Pazhayannur Pravrittis ... 

8*40 

G-30 

4. ^laebad and Mundathikod Pravrittis 

7*35 

5-60 

5. Nommara Pravritti 

1 ft'75 

6*30 

C. The refet of Chittur Taluk 

700 

5*60 
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Besides the assessment charged on lands, a tax was levied ohai*. x. 
also on all houses except Government buildings, religious edi- skttu:- 
fices and residences of Brahmans and nobles. In the Trichur mknts. 
and Talapilli Taluks, the amount levied as house tax was about Hyusctax. 
six annas per house, white in the other Taluks, it varied from 
twenty to, forty pies. The tax was known by various names — 
andutitumulhazhcha or annual nuzzar, when paid by Nayars 
and other caste Hindus, pklikappanam or shop tax, Avhen paid 
by native Christians, Muhammadans and others, piirappanam 
or house tax, when paid by Tzliuvans, etc., aluppanam or smithy 
tax, when paid by blacksmiths and others, chiilappanani or kiln 
tax, when paid by potters, and so on. 

In addition to the ordinary assessment, a special cess was WaU c oi-ss, 
charged on all lands benefited by irrigation works constructed 
at the cost of Government. A large number of permanent 
chiras or embankments were constructed at different times in 
various parts of the country for the prevention of the ingress of 
salt water or for the stoi’age of water, and temporary bunds 
were constructed for a similar purpose every year. The laiids, 
the cultivation of which was facilitated or rendered [)ossible by 
these works, were charged with a cess, called chimvuri, at the 
rate of oue-tenth to one-half para of paddy per para of land 
according to the outlay on the chiras concerncHl. In some cases, 
the cess was levied at the uniform rate of 11 pies per para. 

'W'^hen irrigation works on a large scale were constructed in the 
Chittur Taluk, a cess was imposed on the lands benefited by 
them at the rate of three annas and six pics per para of land 
benefited by the Mulattara anicut and four annas and seven 
pies per para benefited by the anicut at Nurni. 

The great defect of the kandezhuttu accounts was that 
they were so cumbrous and complicated that no one could mijnx. ' 
understand them thoroughly without a long apprenticeship in 
a revenue office. The extent of lands given therein had no 
pretensions to accuracy, nor did any arrangement exist for 
systematically recording transfers and divisions of holdings and 
thus bringing the accounts up to date. Consequently, while the 
other branches of administration by a series of reforms attained 
considerable efficiency, the land revenue administration deterio- 
rated and got out of line with the former. The necessity for 
improving matters in this direction and bringing this branch of 
administration into line with the other branches began to forco 
itself upon the notice of the authorities more than fifteen years 
go, and successive llesidents, whose views were endorsed by 
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the Madras Government, suggested to the Darbair the desir- 
ability of a scientific survey of the whole State, to be followed 
by a revision of assessment with reference to the actual extent 
of the lands and their productive capacity. ascertained by some 
systematic method. Though the importance and usefulness of 
the suggestion were recognised by the Darbar, no active steps 
were taken to carry it out till Mr. Rajagopalachari assumed 
charge of the administration. 

The cadastral survey was started in the beginning of 1074 
M. E. (August 1898) under the supervision of Mr. Thompson, 
an experienced officer of the Madras Survey, whose services 
were lent for the j)urpose by the Madras Government and who 
proved himself to be a particularly zealous and capable officer. 
The survey of the Kanayannur and Cranganur Taluks was com- 
pleted in 1075 and that of Cochin in the next year. The survey 
of the remaining Taluks, viz., Mukundapuram, Chittur, Trichur 
and Talapilli, was then taken up, and completed in 1078, 1079, 
1080 and 1082 respectively. The preparation of the land regis- 
ters, field measurenieut books, village maps and other final survey 
records kept pace with the progress of field work, and with the 
delivery of .the final survey records of the Talapilli Taluk to the 
settlement department in 1083, the general survey operations 
of the whole State were practically closed. Besides the general 
survey, the department carried out several special surveys, the 
most important of which were the revision survey of accretion 
lands in the Cochin Taluk, the verification of Cochin-Travancore 
boundary and the subsequent co-operation survey, the demarca- 
tion and survey of the sevcKil forest blocks in the Chittur kanain 
(leak area) and the forest tramway xip to the Coimbatore fron- 
tier, and the topographical survey of the several hill ranges of 
forest reserves. When the survey operations were started, it 
was found necessary to provide, by special legislation, for the 
adjudication of boundary disputes, the recovery of survey char- 
ges from land-holders and other matters. A Survey Bcgulation, 
II of 1074, was accordingly passed, and a series of rules was 
framed thereunder, laying down the principles and procedure -to 
be followed in demarcating fields, etc. Owing to Mr. Thompson's 
efficient supervision of the work and the excellence of the de- 
marcation rules, the survey operations were carried out with 
remarkable thoroughness and accuracy, and the work had never 
to bo re-done at any stage or in any locality. This thoroughness 
and accuracy of the survey operi|tions considerably facilitated 
the progress of settlement work. 
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The total outturn of general survey was 989 J square miles chap. x. ^ 
of theodolite and'9745 square miles of field survey. The total ex- 
tent, according to the survey, of wet or paddy lands was 2,05,795 mbnt . 
acres, and that of parambas or dry lands 2,74,180 acres, against outturn 
1,26,421 and 2,24,471 acres respectively according to the old 
revenue accounts. The agffregate cost to the State on account 
of the survey operations amounted in round numbers to 6J 
lakhs of rupees and to the ryots on account of survey stones 
and measuring charges of survey fields to 4i lakhs. The cost 
per mile of theodolite survey alone was Its. 88, and of field 
survey Ks. 404, the average cost, when all items of expenditure 
were taken into consideration, being Bs. 646 per square mile. 

The average cost per acre to the land-holders was not uniform 
in all places owing to differences in local conditions and in the 
extent of holdings : it ranged from twelve annas to a rupee and 
a half. 

The final survey records of the Kanayannur Taluk were Settiemont 
ready by the middle of 1077 (January 1902), when a small 
settlement staff was organized for starting the soil classification 
of that Taluk, and was placed under the supervision of an ex- 
perienced revenue officer, Mr. V. K. Raman Menon, who had 
some years previously been appointed Special Revenue Officer 
under the Survey Regulation. The classification of the soils 
of Kanayannur, Cochin and Cranganur was completed by the 
end of 1079, when a separate settlement department was con- 
stituted under the same officer as Settlement Poishkar. The 
results of the classification of soils were then tabulated, and 
with reference to those results, the Diwan Mr. N. Pattabhirama 
Rau, a British Settlement officer of wide and varied experience, 
drafted a Proclamation formulating the principles on which the 
settlement should be conducted. The Proclamation received 
the approval of the Madras Government, who considered the . 
scheme to be “on the whole moderate and equitable”, and was 
issued under the Sign Manual of His Highness the Raja in 
1080 (10th March 1905). Besides the provisions for introducing 
the settlement proper, including as it did the classification 
of land and soils, fixing the assessment rates, the verification of 
tenures and occupancy particulars, the issue of rough and final 
pattas and the preparation of final registers, the Proclamation 
contained provisions for conducting detailed inquiries into- and 
settling all claims to inams and assignments of land revenue, 
and all cases of escheat. Detailed rules were framed under 
the various sections of the Proclamation, paying down the 

2 S 
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procedure to be followed in carrying out the principles formu- 
lated therein. 

All land.s were divided as before into nilams and parambas 
for purposes of assessment, but their areas were recorded in 
terms of English acres and cents instead of perukkams or paras 
and edangalis. Parambas w'cre divided, as in the previous settle, 
rnents, into payattupattam and vrikshapattam parambas, the 
only trees taxed in the latter being cocoanut, arecanut and jack. 
All lands were classified with reference to the nature of their 
soils in accordance with the table of classification pi-escribed 
in the Madras Settlement Manual. Pandaravaka verumpat- 
tain was treated as the normal tenure for settling the full State 
demand, and all other tenures were brought under one or an- 
other of three favourable tenures, pandfiravaka kanam,puravaka 
and inam. The State demand on pandaravaka kanam lands 
was made two-thirds of that on verumpattam lands, one-third 
being waived in lieu of the extinction of the customary inci- 
dents of kanarn tenure. The puravaka assessment was one- 
half that of pandaravaka verumpattam in the case of nilams 
and one-fourth in the case of parambas. Inam grants were 
confirmed, modified or redeemed according to the merits of each 
case, and assignments of land revenue wei’e also treated in the 
same manner. Full property in the soil was conferred upon 
pandaravaka verumpattam and kanam holders, and the settle- 
nuuit was made current for a period of thirty years, during 
which tlie assessment was not to be cnhfinced or interference 
of any kind j)ermitted for anj’^ njason whatever. The settle- 
ment was made with the present holders in the case of panda- 
ravaka verumpattam and kanam lands and with the janmis in 
the case of puravaka lands. In the kandezhuttus of 990 and 
996, the settlement was generally made with the janmis and 
tenants jointly. 

For fixing the rates of assessment on nilams, the gross 
produce was estimated by means of harvest experiments, and 
the outturn thus arrived at was converted into money at the 
rate of four annas and seven pies per para of paddy, the 
average market price for the past twenty years being .seven 
annas and one pie per para. From this amount, deductions 
were made on account of vicis.situdes of season, unprofitable 
areas and cultivation expenses, and the balance was assumed 
as the net produce. One-half of this net produce was taken 
as the share due to the State in respect of lands held under 
the normal tenure, viz., pandaravaka verumpattam. The lands 
were divided into nine taranis according to their productive 
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capacity, and nine rates of assessment were accordingly adopt- 
ed, ranging from one rupee to seven rupees and eight annas, 

as shown in the margin. In the 
Chittur Taluk however only seven 
rates were adopted, and the rates 
were fixed higher on account of 
the irrigation facilities afforded to 
the ryots by the Darbar and in 
lieu of the abolition of the water 
cess w^hich used to be levied till 
the new settlement. For an occa- 
sional second crop raised on single 
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crop nilains, one-half the single crop assessment was cliarged. 
In the case of permanent double crop lands, the ryots were 
given the option to compound the second crop charge at one- 
fourth of the first crop charge, which he should pay, whether 
he raised the second crop or not in any year. The rates for 
pandaravaka kanam and puravaka lands were two-thirds and 
one-half of those given in the margin. 

Pai/attupattani parambas or parambas without taxable trees 
were divided, with reference to their productive capacity, into 
eight tarams in Chittur and seven in the other Taluks, with 
rates for pandaravaka verumpattam ranging from two annjis 

to two rupees as shown in tlie 
margin. In respect of criksha^ 
pat tarn parambas, the assess- 
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nient was charged not on the 


land but on the trees. Cocoa- 
nut trees w^ere divided into 
four classes not with reference 
to the yield of individual trees 
but with reference to their situ- 
ation on the sea-board, or along- 
side the back-waters, rivers or paddy swamps, or the interior 
hilly tracts. The rates charged were three annas six pies, three 
annas, two annas and one anna per tree respectively. The 
assessments fixed on arecanut and jack trees were at the uni- 
form rates of four pies and four annas per tree respectively. 
(Jnly bearing trees were counted and assessed, and the maxi- 
mum number of cocoanut trees assessable in an acre of j)aramba 
was fixed at 60 and of arecanut trees at 480, the trees in excess 
of these numbers being left unassessed. In the case of parambas 
containing more than one description of taxable trees, the as- 
sessment was not to exceed the highest assessment of a cocoanut 
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oHAP.x. garden containing the maximum number of trees. Several 
SETTr!ir l8.khs of cocoanut and arecanut trees and several thousands of 
MENT. jack trees escaped assessment under this concession. The above 
rates are for pandaravaka parambas, those for pandaravaka 
kanam and puravaka parambas being two-thirds and one-fourth 
of these rates. 

Tirumul- As already pointed out, a number of minor cesses used to 
kfizhclm, levi(3d from land-holders. All these, including house tax, were 
now abolished, and in lieu thereof a tirumulkazhcha, or royalty 
cess, at the uniform rate of six pies was charged on every rupee 
of normal land revenue or full State demand due on each 
holding, whether held on pandaravaka verumpattam, kanam, 
puravaka, or other favourable tenures. 

Tinnis. All claims to inams were enquired into and disposed of 

along with the general settlement operations. They were dealt 
with in accordance with the rules issued under the Settlement 
Proclamation, the main principles enunciated therein being as 
follows : — (1) All grants should be considered either as service 
grants or as personal or subsistence grants; (*2) all personal 
grunts should be treated as conditional, unless an explicit decla- 
ration to the contrary was contained in the Tcetturuni (or royal 
writ) conferring such grants ; permission should be granted 
to enfranchise personal and conditional karo^Jiivii grants on 
payment of an annual quit-rent ; (4) adima and anubhogam 
grants were to be assessed at pandaravaka kanam rates, if they 
were hitherto liable to periodical renewal, and at puravaka 
rates, if otherwise ; and (5) all inam lands should be charged 
with a tirumiilkazhcha of six pies in the rupee of pandaravaka 
verumpattam assessment chargeable thereon. The total num- 
ber of cases enquired into in this manner was 4,270, of which 
4,402 grants were confirmed and the rest resumed or otherwise 
disposed of. The extent of lands settled as inam was 17,277 
acres, and the aggregate amount of (juit-rent charged on them 
wasPs. 10,758. 

Liiiul row- Claims to assignments of land revenue were enquired into 
moats. ulsposed oi m a similar manner. These assignments were 
either in kind or money, and w'cre made for the performance of 
some specified service or for the subsistence of certain indivi- 
duals or for the maintenance of certain institutions. All such 
assignments were converted into money and made payable 
from the treasury, the Land Kevenue department being re- 
lieved of all concern with them. Personal assignments were 
treated as family or hereditary pensions and brought into the 
register of such pensions maintained by the Comptroller of 
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Accounts, while, in lieu of service assignments which were for chap. x. 
the performance of certain services in religious and charitable 
institutions, the fixed scale of expenditure sanctioned for those mknt. 
institutions was raised by a corresponding amount. There were 
138 cases of assignments to be dealt with, of which (53 were 
recognised as personal and 51 as service, involving an annual 
expenditure of Rs. 6,434 and lis. 1,187 respectively, while the 
rest were disallowed or otherwise disposed of. 

The average settlement rates for nilams are compared The old 
with the average kandezhuttu rates in the subjoined statement, 
from which it will be seen that tlie settlement has adjusted the 
State demand more evenly and more equitably than the kan- 
dezhuttu. It is also worthy of note that the higher rates of 
assessment w^ere charged only on a comparatively limited extent 
of nilams. Of the nine rates of assessment, only 23 per cent, 
of the total carea were charged with the three highest rates 
(Ks. 9, 7^ and ()i per acre), while as much as 61 per cent, of the 
area were assessed with only rates ranging from Ks. 5^ to Ks. SJ. 

The remaining 16 per cent, of nilams were charged with a nomi- 
nal assessment of only one to two and a half rupees per acre. 
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As regards pavambas, assessment at the highest rate (three 
and a half annas) Avas charged only on 11 per cent, of cocoanut 
area, while as much as 49 per cent, or nearly half the area were 
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assessed with tlie lowest rate of one anna per tree. The re- 
maining 40 percent, 'tverc charged in equal proportions with the 
second and third rates of assessment, viz., three and two annas 
per tree respectively. 

The financial result of the new settlement was an increase 
of Rs. 3,17,093, or 45 per cent., in the total land revenue. The 
increase was not due to the imposition of any higher rates of 
assessment but to the great increase in tlie area under occupation 
and in the number of taxable trees. * On the other liand, 
considering the enormous rise in the price of paddy and of the 
produce of taxable trees, the Government could have claimed 
with perfect justice a much larger share of the produce as its 
due. The subjoined statement shows taluk war the old revenue 
and survey extent of nilams and parambas and the assessment 
according to the revenue accounts and the new settlement : — 
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The new settlement has systematised and simplified the 
land revenue system of the State to a remarkable extent, and it 
lias been introduced with a smoothness anddespatcli wurtliy of all 
praise. A large number of minor imposts have been abolished ; 
the periodical renewal of leases and the levy of renewal fees have 
been done away wdth ; the multiplicity of land tenures with their 
complex legal incidents have been replaced by four well defined 
classes of holdings ; the incidence of land tax has been distributed 
as evenly as is humanly practicable ; proprietary right in the 
soil has been conferred on the holders of pandaravaka verum- 
pattam and kanara lands ; and over three lakhs of rupees have 


, ^ (Jocoaiiut trees havo increased by 89 per cent., areca by 172 per cent. 
Mid jack by 81 i^cr ccut. since the kandezhuitu of 1032. 
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been permanently added to the revenue of the State. The State ohap. x. 
owes this scheme of settlement, so fair and equitable to all 
parties, and at the same time so strikingly simple, to Mr. System. 
Pattabhirama Rail’s remarkable grasp of land revenue questions 
and his great experience in settlement work, and its smooth and 
successful introduction to the unique local knowledge, revenue 
experience and tact of Mr. V. K. Raman Menon. 

The nature of the early village organisation of Cochin, as of Old village 
the West Coast generally, has been already indicated more tban^*‘^‘‘*"'^^‘^“‘ 
once. The best account is that given by Sir Thomas Munro 
in 1817 after making personal enquiries in Malabar, and as it 
is in substantial accord with the result of my own researches, it 
is quoted below in full. 

“ All Ijinds (?xc(?pfc thoso set apart for religions purposes were Iwdd (wo 
far as the State was concerned) on military tenure, ^ every little 

subdivision of territory, instejid of being ealled a district of so many thousand 
])iigodas, being calbnl ona of the so many thousand men ;;; # . The 

districts (nads) wore divided into villages (desams) under hereditary chiefs, 
whose duties, making allowance for t lie military natiu’c of the government, 
did not, essentially differ from tliose of the district village oflicials of other 
oountri(*s. The lieadman of tlio desam w'as called tlic desava/.hi or tin* 
janmiwar (janini) according as lie enjoyed the whole or only a part of tlu* 
rights which were supposed necessary to the constituting the complide chief 
of tlie desam. These rights were as follows: — 

“1. The Ambalapathi or the direction of the religious eevemonios ot 
the village pagodas. 

“ *2. The Trayma or the nmnagement of the pagoda lands and servants. 

“ II. Desam or the control of marriages and all village ceremonios, none 
of which could be jierformed without his leave. 

“4. Desadhipati or the general superiutendeiice of all offences of the 
desam or village. 

“ When the head of the village possessed all these rights, lui was the 
dosavazhi : when he wanted the ambalajiathi and urayma, hut had the 
other two, he was tlie jaiimi of the village. These rights where they existed 
could not he separated. The direcdioii of the civil, religious and military 
affairs of the village were always vested in the same person. 

“ Tlicre was a desavazlii to every village, except where the village was 
the ])rivate property of the chief of the district called the nadnvazhi, or of 
the llaja ; hut in most of the villages which the llajas had acquired the prf)- 
perty of by purchase, the old desavazhis still retained their office. Where 
there was no desavazhi, the Kaja employed an officer called Pravartliikar as 
the manager of one or more villages according to their size. 

The desavazhi had the direction of all the affairs of the village ; all 
orders regarding them were sent to him to be carried into effect. Where 
there was no regular land rent, he could not havi^ much employment as a 
revenue officer; but ho assisted in the collection of occasional contributions 
as well as of fines, forfeitures and other dues of Government. He was the 
military chief of the village and marched at the head of its quota when 
ordered to the field, and he had the direction of the police, and the power of 
deciding petty suits. In polic e and judicial matters he was aided by two or 
three respectable inhabitants who \v ere called Pramanls. 
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“ There wore usually from one to five or six Pramanis to a desani or 
but in some villages none. They had no reg\ilar appointment, nor were 
they hereditary. They were of all the superior castes— Nanibiidiris, Nayars, 
Tiyyars, Chettis and Mappilas — but chiefly Nayars ; any respectable man in 
the village who was considered as more intelligent than his neighbours, and 
who was on that account resorted to by tbe inhabitants for the adjustment 
of their little diflerences. gradually acquired among them the title of Pra- 
inani. * # The de.savazhi had no village Kurnam, the nature of the 

revenue did not require an officer of that kind. The accounts of the collec- 
tions were kept by district servants, employed by the naduvazhi or acting 
immediately under the Ilaja. lie had none of the inferior village servants 
such as peons, thotti.s andtaliaris, so common in other iirovinces. The 
officer next above the desavazhi, and placed between him and the Itaja, was 
ilie naduvazhi or the chief of the nad or district. He was a kind of district 
desavazhi in tie village. lie claimed to hold office by a tenure as ancient 
as tlifit of any of the present Rajas, and to have derived it from the Nambu- 
diri llralunans or from the same former conqueror, from whom they derived 
llieir rights. He was sometimes the desavazhi of every village in his 
district, and sometimes of only one or two, the rest being held by desavazhi 
or by the Raja as ]iart of his domains. 

“ The naduvazhi collcetcd the ordinary and extra revenue, and in that 
duty he was assisted by one, two or more accountants called Pnfcw'allis. The 
naduvazhi was the military chief of his district and was bound to attend 
the Haja in the field or march wherever he was directed, with all tlie fight- 
ing men of liis district under the desavazhis or heads of their respective 
villages 

The village sytoin remained sTibstantially as described above 
till 1702, when the Nachiva.^liis and Desavazhis were deprived 
of their administrative and military powers. The State was 
thou divided into ten Kovilahattumvatals or Taluks, each of 
which was placed under a Karijalcar and the Taluks were fui’- 
ther divided into about thirty Pravrittis. The Pravritti, whicli 
thus became the unit of administration, consisted of a number 
of desamsand was placed under an officer called Parvatifakaran. 
This officer was responsible not only for the collection of all 
items of revenue but also for the preservation of law and order 
and for the general welfare of his Pravritti. To assist him in 
his work, ho had under him one or more Menons, or accountants, 
and a Chandrakaran, or cash-keeper, and in all matters ho 
had authority to requisition the gratuitous lielp of the P?v/- 
monakkars of the desam under him. This arrangement con- 
tinued till Colonel Munro’s time, when, with the appointment 
of Tannadars, Chow’kadars and Forest Vicharippukars, the Pra- 
vritti officers Avere relieved of all police, customs and forest 
work, and their duties were confined to the collection of land 
revenue and miscellaneous administrative work. No further 
changes were made in the constitution or functions of the Pra- 
vritti staff till the new survey and settlement^ except that some 
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of the larger Pravrittis were at different times split up into two chap. x. 
for achiiiiiistrative eonveuience. There were 44 Pravrittis just villaok 
before the introduction of tlio new settlement. Systkm. 

The average area of a Pravritti being about twenty square villages, 
niiliis, it was found to be too extensive and iniwieldy a unit of 
administration, and advantage was taken of the survey to split 
it up into a number of villages, each covering an average area 
of tliree square miles. The State was thus divided into 273 
villages, but as tlio leveniie demand of most of the villages 
was found too small to afford sufficient work to a sepiivate village 
staff, they were clubbed into 1()5 villages for revenue purposes. 

A Parvatyakaran is in charge of each village, with a Menon or 
accountant and two Masapidis or peons to assist him. 

Village officers were from very early times authorised to iT/hivum 
compel the ryots under them to supply provisions to the palace, 
temples and Uttnpnras, aud to render gratuitous service on the 
occasion of the Uaja's tours, palace ceremonies, temple festivals, 
etc. This system of u^hiiuon or gratuitous service was a source 
of grc'at hardship to the people, and remained in full till tlio time 
of Diwan Sankunni Menon, wlio modified it considerauly in oS()(). 

It was then ordered “ that all supplies fur the palac(.‘, ntu- 
jniras and other public institutions should ordinarily be procuri'd 
in the market and that on special occasions, when it may ho 
found necessary to collect such supplies from tlio ryots through 
tile agency of the village officials, they should be [laid for at 
the market rates, and tliat the coolies and otliers employcjJ on 
Si rkar works should receive such rates of hire as they would 
obtain if employed by private individuals. The urJiif/um service 
lias thus been divested of its most objectionable features, and it 
is proposed gradually to abolish it altogether ”. ^ This system 
however did not retinire any further abolition as, with the in- 
troduction of new Kegulations and the improvement in judicial 
administration, it died a natural death a few years later. 


Tn 1702 the State was divided into twelve Taluks, the Taluk and 

names of which are given in 
the margin. Colonel Munro 

vanayannur. H. hilauilii. i i n i, i. x Taluks. 

T-aiiganui*. 9. Mulluikara. reduced the number to ten 

Koclasseii. 10. raiattuvitiii. by amalgamating Mullurkara 

Mukundapuraiii. 11. Koclakaranatl. with Parattuvitlli and Koda- 

Kiiaiiiakkal. 12. Xaludesam. karanad with Naludesam, 


the amalgamated Taluks being called Chelakkara and Chittur 
respectively. In I8G0, Kodasseri was amalgamated with 


* Adiiiinibtriitioii Report for 1011 M. K. 
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CHAP. X. Mukundapurani, Enamakkal with Trichur, and Chelakkara with 
Taluk AND ^g^iapiUi, and in 1907, Cochin and Kanayannur were joined into 
Charges, one Taluk. There are thussixTaluks now including Cranganur. 

A Karijahar, assisted by a chief account officer called Tim- 

viuhham, was originally placed in charge of each Taluk, and 
was invested with authority in all matters pertaining to admi- 
nistration. In 1813, however, ho was made a purely revenue 
officer and divested of all other powers. In 1818, the designa- 
tion of Karyakar was changed into Tahsildav and that of 
Tiruimikham into Samprati. The Tahsildars w^ere also made 
police officers in 1833 with very limited magisterial powers, 
and on the passing of the Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes 
in 1884, they were made second class Magistrates. In 1907 the 
revenue and magisterial functions wn)re separated, and the 
Talisildars became purely revenue officers as in the time of 
Colonel Munro. The Tahsildars had all along had charge of 
all the minor Devasvams of the Sirkar, but in September 1909, 
they were relieved of this work by a newly (;reated staff of 
Devasvam Inspectors, 

Divisions. admiliistiativc; purposes, []\e State was dividtid in i7()’2 

into the ViKh^kke Muklunn and 'iekke Mitkliauf, or tlie Northern 
and tlie Southern divisions, (‘ach under a Sarvadhikaryakar, 
who had authority in all matters over the Karyakars in the 
division. These offices were abolished in 1813, and the Karya- 
kars were placed under the direct orders of the Diwau. In 1822 
the appointment of Diwan Peishkar was created, but ho was 
given no independent or divisional charge at the time, but did 
duty as an assistant to the Diwan. In fact, the appointment 
was innv and then left nnlilled ; during a year or two of the 
administrati(ms of Seshagiri Pan and Sankara Meiioii, eleven 
years of Sankara Variyar’s and tliroughout Veiduita Kan’s 
udiniuistration, there was no Diwan Peishkar at all. In 1800, 
the Diwan Peishkar w'ns placed in charge of the noi’thern divi- 
sion, but the southern division continued to be under the direct 
charge of the Diwan till 1878, when a Deputy Peishkar was 
appointed to be in charge of it. These officers had the same 
powers, revenue and magisterial, notwithstanding the difference 
in their designations ; and in 1895 therefore they were desig- 
nated Division Peishkars. With the separation of revenue and 
magisterial fuuctiuiis in 1907, the Division Peishkarships were 
abolished, and a Diwan Peishkar appointed to be in charge of 
the land revenue administration of the whole State, a single 
District Magistrate being similarly placed in charge of the 
magisterial administration. 



CHAPTER XI. 


RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


^>EVASVA^^S: Tlu'ir fomioi* — AFinor Dovasvams— AsAuniption 

of Dcviisvjiiiis l)y tilt' liicorporattxl J)cvasvanis — I'liinroiporati'd ])c‘Vii- 

Kvaiiis Adniiiiistratioii of Dcvasvams- Dovasvani lands - Kinaiicos — InvDsti- 
f^ation of Dovasvain administration Koorj'anisation and reform — CHAIUTAULK 
INSTITUTIONS: rttupuras— 'rheir number and cost— Water pandals— Other 
charities. 

'^iii? more important) Devasvams or Hindu religious institu-DEVAsvAMs, 
**“ tions formerly enjoyed a jFosition very different from what Thci7former 
they occupy in modern times. They were independent corpo- position, 
rations which, like some Catholic churches in Europe during 
the middle ages, exercised through their ecclesiastical heads 
temporal as well as spiritual authority in their respective San- 
I'efams or domains. The general control over the temples and 
their domains Avas vested in a body of Uralars or trustees, who 
A\ ere gcuierally Gramani Nambui'is, a class of military Brahmans 
not privileged to read or recite the Vedas, but the executive 
authority was generally exercised by chiefs (docted and consecra- 
ted by certain bodies of Vedic Namburis called Yof/ams,'* These 
ecclesiastical heads enjoyed the poweis of Naduvazlii chiefs, 
including those of life and death, over the people living in the 
Sanketams, but their powers were to some extent limited b>' 
the general control of Uralars and Yogams. Whether these 
corporations derived their authority from the sovereigns of un- 
divided Kerala or whether it was wrested from or conceded by 
the Bajas who ruled over Kerala after its disinemberment is not 
known, but there can be no doubt that the Bajas practically 
exercised little or no authority over the temples and their San- 
ketams. In the course of time, however, the religious corpo- 
rations appear to have been driven to the necessity of invoking 

* For example, the yo(fniinpad, elected and consecrated by the Trichur 
Namburi YoQdm, was the executive head of the Vadakumnathan Devasvam, 
and that of Perumanam was a similar dignitary chosen by the Perumanaizi 
Yoga in. 
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nup. XF. the protoption or aid of the Kajns owin^^ probably to intornal 
or to iho aggrossivoncss of noighboiii ingchiofs, and 
ihov aecoi'dingly conforrod on the Ttajas, not always on those 
within whose b'rritorios the Sanketains lay, the Koyma or chief- 
ship over the 1 )evasvanis or eortaiii specilied eoin^oi ns of theirs.'^* 
It was in this manner that the Jxajas came to be associated 
with the Devasvams and their administration, but notwith- 
standing this connection, the religious corporations retained 
1h(;ii‘ authority in spiritual and temporal matters practically 
unimpaired fora longtime. It was only about th(^ middle of 
the (‘ightecmth century that their temporal powei' was entirely 
broken u)). 

Mi))or Dc. ';p1h‘ status and privileges above indicated were (‘ujoyt'd 
\.is\.inis. l)ysom(‘ very iniportant Devasvams. The other Devasvams 

W(a(‘ si!n])ly place's of public* worship founded and (‘iidowed 
by individuals or communities and managed by (Tiilars, or 
lu'reditary I ustc c'', dirc'ctlv or tlnough Sanin(/(Uj(i itis, or mana- 
gcM’s, whose oflicc^ was soimdinics personal but oftener luu’cdi- 
tary. The I'ralars were in some case's thc^ founders themselves:, 
but in othei’s they accpiired theii* right by dc'h'gaiion or purchase* 
or othcj'wise, Soim^ of tlu'sc^ w’t'i’e more or less W(*ll ('iidowed, 
while the otlu'rs were* maintained chii'tly with the offerings 
receivc'd from worshippers. The Kajas I'xereised soverc'ign 
jurisdiction ovc'i* thc'se institutions, but sc'ldom interfered with 
llu'ir managc'inent. 

Assuinpii(m 'TIk' first tiiiu' that the State assimu'd tin' direc't manage- 
^VthV'^sVu'r Devasvams to any consideiable (‘Xtc'ut was afier tlu* 

last invasion and partial comjuest of (kicliin by the Zamorin in 
tlu' middle of tin* eightcu'nth cemturv, when many of the chic'fs 
of Cochin transferred their allegiance* to lh(^ Zamorin. Aftc'r 
tlu‘ final c'xpulsion of that prince in J7()2, the ehic'fs were di- 
vt'sted of tlu'ir administrative powoi's, and the properties of tin* 
rc'negadc's wcncx in some cases partially and in others wholly, 
1 ‘onliscatcd by the Sirkar, As almost all the chiefs were Ci’a- 
lars or managc'rs of a number of Devasvams, tlu'se lattc'r canu* 

' \ Uaju iiiJuK* tin* Ah'ii-l'oitmii (liLiTally, iiiiKT lord) ur l‘nni- 

kdj/nui (outt-r lord) or Mel-loyma (ovor lord) of a I)('V:is\:im. Jn tluMiisl 
c-UM* hi> power was limited to the spiritual eoiucnis of the I)e\asvam iuelu- 
diii^f the eondiiet of temple si*r\ iee aud in the seeond to its tc'inporal eoncerus 
ineludin^i the administration of its laiids. while in the third he had overlordship 
in all rnatlers. In sotiie instanees. tlu* Devasvain had only an Al.d-L-oifwa or a 
Cuni-kiiijinn <*r a .l/<7-/.n//;//#/. and in others any eomhination of thes(‘ three. 
>\ ln*re there were more than oiu*. they were j^ft'iierally dilTeront liajas. 

See Chapter X\ -.Cdnr. Jilamkumiapnzhi, frinjalaknda. IVrninanajn, Tinivil* 
v;nnal:i atid 'rriehnr. 
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nndov tlio direct management of the State. The 
of tlie major Devasvams were also, like the eliiefs, deprived of ' MJ 
th(M'r soverc'ign powers, and the mana{,^ement of most of them 
was assumed bv the State eitlier because some of the membc'rs 
of the corporations joined tlieZamorin and acted against C<x*]iin, 
or because in the troublous times that followed, the manajj;ers 
found themselves unc(iual to the task of administering^ their 
affairs satisfactorily and consequently surrendered them to the 
Kaja. Several minor Dcvasvams were subse(|iiently taken over 
by the State owin^' to their mismanagement by incompetent 
or dishonest Tralars. I’hus, l)y the tinu* the State came under 
Ih’itish supremacy, it had a lar^e number of Devasvams under 
its direct management. 

The several Devasvams that thus came under the 8irkar nioorpomU‘d 
were treated as isolated units, and W('re placed unde!* tlu' 
managenu'nt of [)etty officaas, who, taking advantage of the 
lax administration of those days, mismanag(‘d ilie affairs of 
tlu'se institutions and enriched theniselv(‘s at their expcaisc*. 

This created wide-spread dissatisfaction among the people*, and 
when tlierefore ColoiK'l Munro assunied charge of tlui adminis- 
tration of tile Stat(‘, li(! devoted special attention to tlu* subject. 

A thorough personal investigation satisfied him that tlu* eom- 
pljiints of the people were w(‘ll founded, and with a view to 
place their administration on a satisfactory footing lu' ])roposed 
tluMUiification of the interests of the Sirkar and thos(M)f the 
Devasvams hy treating all Devasvam property as Sirkar pro} (*i*ty, 
merging all D(*vasvam receipts in the general revcame.s f)f 
tlie State* and paying from the public treasury all Devasvam 
(*x[)enses according to a fixed scale. He appointed a committee 
lo overhaul all Devasvam accounts, t(; prepare accurate n*- 
gisiers of Devasvam properties, and to pr(*scribe, in consultation 
with the high priests and in accordance with existing usages, a 
juithini or fixed scale of expenditure for the daily, monthly and 
y(*arly ceiemonies of each temple and for tlie remmu‘riition of 
temple .servants. The coiumittco completed their labours and 
Colonel Munro’s proposals were given effect to ])etween iHbf 
jind ISIS. The Devasvams, whose revenues and (*\penditur(‘ 
wore thus completely ]n(‘rg(Ml in the general revenues and 
(expenditure of the State, are locally designated “ Incorporated 
Devasvams, to distinguish them from the class of Devasvams 
referred to below. 

About twenty-fiv(* years after the incorporation of these 

t-k i 11 n n i 1 ^ rated Detva- 

Devasvams, two well endowed temples were surrendered to the svams, 
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DrvAsvA^ s Sirkar by the Uralars owing to their incapacity to manage 

' * their afhiirs properly. Those Devasvanis liowever were not 

for some unexplained reasons treated as Colonel Mimro treated 
those that were under Sirkar management in his time. Their 
l^roperties and receipts were not amalgamated with those of the 
State l)ut were kept separate, and their expenditure was met 
from those receipts. Subsequent to this several other Deva- 
svams of this kind came under the management of the Sirkar 
from time to time for similar reasons, and were treated in the 
same manner. As these institutions are independent of each 
other as well as of Sirkar Devasvains, they are called ‘‘Unincor- 
porated ” Devasvams. The number of Devasvatns of this kind 
is likely to increase steadily in the future by the operation of 
the Hindu Keligious Institutions llegulation, which was passed 
in 1905 and by which the Uarbar has taken power to assume 
the management of Devasvams for proved mismanagement by 
their Uralars. 

There were under Sirkar management 149 incorporated 

Dovasvjims. Devasvaiiis, with 93 minor ones subordinate to the more im- 
portant of them, and 20 unincorporated Devasvarns, with 00 
institutions subordinate to them. The three most important of 
the former and all but four or five of the least important of the 
latter were each in the charge of a s[)ocial responsible officer 
working dirc'ctly under the Diwan, while the rest were adminis- 
tered singly or in groups by potty officers under the Taluk 
1'ahsildars, tin', latter taking their orders direct from the Diwan, 
In 1895 th(^ 9\'ihsildars and other Devasvam officers wore placed 
undi'T the supervision of the Division Peishkars, but it was 
soon found that the latter, with their multifarious duties, could 
not devote sufiicient time to their Devasvam w^ork. Two years 
later therefore the department was placed under the control 
of a full-time officer designated Superintendent of Devasvams 
and Uttupuras. The several Devasvams were administered as 
isolated units without mutual co-operation or co-ordination, 
and not as inter-dependent and component parts of an organised 
department. This system was in no way affected by the ap- 
pointment of a departmental head. Some of the incorporated 
Devasvams were more than self-supporting, but the majority 
of them had no property of tiny kind and were maintained out 
of the surplus receipts of the former or from the general reve- 
nues of the State. 

Devasvam The incorporated Devasvams own landed property to 

lands, extent of 83,249 "acres, of which 7,265 acres are in 


Dovasvam 

lands. 
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Malabar, 298 in Travancorc and the rest in Cochin. In all the chap. xi. 
land revenue settlements since Colonel Munvo’s time the 
Devasvam lands within the State were assessed nearly in 
the same manner as pandaiavaka lands and the assessment 
levied in money at the same commutation rates. According to 
the recent settlement, the rent due to the Devasvams on their 
lands within the State is Ks. 09, 100. The extent of the unin- 
corporated Devasvam lands is 22,550 acres, of whi(‘h 2,312 
acres are in Malabar and 1,101 in Travancorc. These lands, 
and those of incorporated Devasvams outside the State, are 
held in jaiimam and are subject to all tlie incidents and tenures 
of private janmam lands. 

When a fixed scale of expenditure was laid down under the 
orders of Colonel IMuuro, tlic aggregate receipts of the incor- 
porated Devasvams more', than covered the ordinary expenditure. 

But the settlement of Devasvam lands like other Sirkar lands 
and the levy of rent at a fixed commutation rate made the 
income of the department almost stationary, while owing to the 
graduid rise in the price of paddy and other provisions indispens- 
ably necessary for tenijde purposes, the expenditure gradually 
increased. Droin 1855 the expenditure began steadily to exceed 
the receipts, and during the past few years this excess payable 


Year, 

llcrcijifs. 

K.vpvnd'itvr 

lOSl 

1)8, 

150, .502 

J0S2 

1)8,051 

142,000 

loss 

107,745 

158.888 

lOSl 

100,510 

170,441) 


from the general l evcmies amount- 
ed on an average to over half a 
lakh of rupees per annum, as shown 
in the margin. Dart of this excess 
was no doubt due to incorrect 


credits and debits in the accounts of certain items of receiids 
and expenditure, but a substantial sum still remained to be paid 
out of the general revenues. On the other hand, all tire unin- 
corporated Devasvams were self-supporting, while the majority 
of them had incomes considerably exceeding the expenditure. 

Their aggregate normal receipts amounted to nearly two and a 
half lakhs of rupees and their expenditure to nearly two lakhs 
per annum, and they had a balance to their credit of twelve 
lakhs of rupees. There was thus a great disparity in the financial 
position of the two classes of Devasvams. 

The arrangements Jiiadc by Colonel Munro for the 
nistration of incorporated Devasvams remained practically udminlstra- 
untouched for over ninety years, and consequently their admi- 
nistration latterly became inefficient and out of date. The 
difference made in the treatment of the Devasvams that subse- 
quently came under Sirkar management complicated matters and 
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DrvvsvfM/ difficulties experienced in Devasvam 

1 ! ‘ ‘ ' administration in recent years. With a view therefore to place 

this branch of administration on a satisfactory footing and to 
jnake it self-supporting as far as possible, the Darbar deputed a 
Special Officer in August 1D07 to make an exliaustive investi- 
gation of Devasvam administration in all its aspects and submit 
proposals for its improvement. The investigation was according- 
ly carried out, and the iiecessary proposals were submitted early 
injm 

The Darbar thereupon devised a completely new scheme of 

^ivfiinn Devasvam administration, and brought it into foiue in Septem- 
ber lyci). The following are the main features of the scheme. 
All Devasvams under Sirkar management, incorporated and un- 
incorporated, were amalgajnated, and constituted into a separate 
endowment, the several Devasvams being thus made component 
and intta-dependent parts of ji whole, instead of being the 
isolated units that they were. This involved the restonition of 
tile properties and monies of sucli of the institutions as were 
aini(‘xed to tile Sirkar neariy a century ago and tlui creation of 
a separate trust fund. J^'or administrative purposes tlu’ Deva- 
svams W(‘re divided into four groups, and the funds of each 
grou[) were clubbed together with a view to give it an indepen- 
dent existence and a financial status of its own. The receipts 
and expenditure of the Devasvams were entirely separated from 
the general revenues, but the Devasvams are allowed to bank 
witli the State treasuries. The pathicu or customary scale of 
expenditure on account of the daily, monthly and annual cere- 
monies in all the Devasvams was revised on certain definite 
principles, and a uniform system of collection of revenue, coiitiol 
of expenditure and maintenance of accounts was introduced, 
'rhe ] jand Kevenue department was relieved of all Devasvam 
work except the collection of rent of the institutions hitherto 
designated as incorporated, and a separate executive statf was 
created, for the administration of the department, consisting of 
an Inspector for each group and a fifth for the administration 
of the Devasvam lands in British Malabar, the Superintendent 
with increased pay and enlarged powers continuing to be the 
head of the department. Binally, the scheme in its adminis- 
trative and financial aspects was legalised by a Proclamation 
issued by TIis Highness the Baja. 

(’UAuiT- Although some of the Uttupiiyaa or feeding houses for 
Ihabiuaiis are of recent origin, others have hecii in existence 
from time immemorial. It could not be otherwise in a Hindu 
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Stiito, as the ^Tatuitons focding of Jk’ahmans is enjoined by chap. xi. 
]\laiui and other law-givers, 'i’iiese institutions appear to have ixsTi- 
beeii originally intended for giving free meals to way-worn tu^k^ns. 
travellers ; the feeding of permanent residents was a later deve- uttupuras. 
loproent. In some Uttupuras, morning meals were givim to 
residents as well as travellei s and evening meals to travellers 
alone, and in others the arrangement was reversed ; in some, 
only one meal was given, while in the Uttupnra at Tri])iuiittura 
ail Brahmans were fed both morning and evening. Some of 
these institiitions arc endowed ones, but it isnot known whether 
all of them are so. As all the endowments have long been merged 
in the general State balanee, they now appear as if they are 
maintained altogther out of the gcuieral revenues of the State. 

Till rJ02 there were fifteen such feeding houses maintained 't'hfir number 
by tin* Slat(\ In the reorganisation of these institutions in that * 

year, thi-ee Uttupuras, which became practically useless owing to 
the introduction of the railway, W(‘rc abolished, a new one was 
established luuir the Piidukad railway station, tlui feeding was 
eoiilined to hoHa-fidc iravclhu’s in all LHtupuras except thosc^ 
at Tripunittura and Ba/diayannur, where iii the morning tlui 
ri'sideiits also are fed, and in the Karupadanua hieding house tlui 
morning meal was diseoiitiniUMl. Thcwciarc* Ihus thiriet'ii Uitii- 
piiras now in existence, which cost the Sirkar iK'arlyhalf a lakh 
of rupees per auiium. Besides thesi*, there ar(‘. half a dozen 
Uttupuras in the State maintained by piivate individuals, and 
a fixed nuiiiher of Jjrahmans are also fed every day in S(;me of 
the more important temples under Sirkar management. 

The State is everywhere doited over with water ])andals, , 

whei'O buitei’-milk flavoured with salt and lime juice or curry 
leaves is gratuitously served to way-vvorii travellers during the 
hot season. Such paudals Iiavti been in existence from very 
early times, for in the fourteenth century Ibii Ilatuta found 
them at “ the distance of every half mile ”. The dt^seription 
given by him of the water pandals of Ids lime corresponds 
exactly with those of the present day.'^’ Tiiej'e are liundreds of 
such institutions: in the country, of which 81 are nminiairied by 
the Sirkar at a cost of ever Bs. 2,000 per annum, and the rest 
by private individuals. 

\ Su Irani is maintained by the Darbar at J^cnares and 
another at Bameswaram at an amiual cost of Us. 1,200 and 
Bs. oOO respectively. Twelve Brahmans are daily fed in the 


* See [). b'J, unit’. 
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CHAT. XI. former and six in the latter. Since 1820 the Sirkar had been 
“^ 2 ,rly a hundred rupees a month in feeding the poor 
TUTioNs. at Mattancheri ; but when a Friend-in-Need Society was esta- 
Wished in British Cochin in 1855, this amount was, on the 
recomuiendation of the Kesident, transferj ed to that Society 
as a monthly contribution in aid of it, and is still being paid 
regularly. 
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^Monopoly system — Salt : Old system — Present system — Fisli-curinp( 
— ABK.\llI : Present system — Opium and ganga — TOBACCO : ^lonopoly system 
— liicensing system — Present system — IMISCELLANEOUS : Customs — Pepper — 
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T he system of State monopoly of articles of trade appears to 
have been unknown hero before the sixteenth century. 
It was the comjietition of European nations for the pepper 
trade of the country that brought the system into existence as 
being advantageous to all parties concerned and, after the 
Dutch ousted the rortugucse from Cochin, the pepper monopo- 
ly was made more rigid and guarded more jealously than before. 
The people had to sell to the Eaja at a fixed price all the 
pepper that they grow, and the Eaja sold it to the Dutch accor- 
ding to agreements wdiich were revised from time to time. By 
this arrangement, tlie J)utch got all the pepper produced in 
the country, the Eaja made a substantial profit by the Iran- 
saction, and the subjects found a ready sale for their produce. 
As the monopoly system was also found to be a convenient one 
for raising revenue, and as the expenses of administration con- 
siderably increased in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
tobacco also was made an article of State monopoly towards 
the end of that century and salt in the beginning of the next. 

Before salt wasmadea Sirkar monopoly in 1810, no restriction 
W'as placed on its manufacture and sale. A small assessment 
was levied upon the lands used as salt pans, of which there 
were hundreds in the sea-board tracts and in the back-water 
islands. When the monopoly system was first introduced, the 
manufacturers were required to sell to the Sirkar all the salt 
that they produced at about two annas per maund, and the 
Sirkar stored it in its bankshalls and sold it to the consumers at 
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CHAP. xTi. four to six annas por iiiaiind. As ilio salt inamifacturod in tho 
Stat(‘ was not snriirinnt to moot tlio lonal domaiul, a ([iiantity of 
that arti(d(‘ nsf‘d in those days -probably from the times of th(‘ 
Portii^mose — to be imported fi*om Goa, but the importaiion was 
now limited to the quantity required by the Sii’kar, and it used 
to be made excdusively l)y Sirkar aj^cnts. About the year 1840 a 
portion of the salt required be^an to be imported from Bombay, 
and fifhaui years later the importation of salt from Goa was 
alloMolher ”iven up, and all the(|uantity recpiired for supplement- 
ing' the local produce began to be. brought down from .P>ombay. 
Present Th(‘ above system continued in force till ISI);*), when, under 

sNsteni. f],(. Jn|(>i portal Trade Tonvontion,'^^ it gave place to the ])res(‘nt 
system, d'lio selling ])ri(!e of salt in Cochin having bc^ai 
l()W(‘r than that in Ihalish IVIalabar, the smuggling of (’ochin 
salt into that district hccaine very rife, so much so that the loss 
to Ih'itish r(A(caue hy th(‘ introduction of Cochin salt was (‘sti- 
mated in bS()() at one and a half lakhs of laipees ])(‘r annum. 
At th(‘ instance, of the Mfidras (fovei'innent tlu'rcforc' the Darhar 
agre(‘d in iSlio to adopt tin* llritish selling ])i‘ic(‘, and to raise*. 
th(‘ rate's at inlanel d(‘pe)ts se) as to place*. Malabar and Ce)chin 
salt e)n the' same* looting in tlie market. (\)chiu wjis to impe)!! 
salt frenii r)e)inhay on th(^ sanies te'inis as tlie)se em which it was 
iinporte'd into Brit ish Indian ports, and since' tin'll the^ se'lling 
lU’ic'e's in Cochin have^ lollewved the* siicce'ssi ve* stages in the' 
rate' e)l‘elnty in Ih'itish tea'riteiry. 1Mie* eliity at the* time' ofthe' 
Conve'iition was 1 we) rupe'e's anel a half ])e*r inannel, wliich was 
r(*due;e'd to twe) rup(‘('s in Mare-h IbO.*) anel hy anollu'r eight 
annas in IhOo. The re^eluction e)f duty lias e*onsie]e'ral)ly raise'el 
ihe^ e'onsumptiein, but ne)t le) sueh an e*\teMit as te) make^ up aUo- 
ge'tlu'rfor the loss eif re'venue*caus('d l)y it. Since theCV)n\('ntie)n 
the' State' has he'en eihtaining its siqiplies of salt from Bomhay 
threiugli a c.ontracte)!'. The salt is brought hy country craft, anel 
store'd in the^ central depot at Miilipuram, whence it is se)lei, with 
the eluty iiiqieiseel, e'ither diree*t te) merchants or through the* 
agency o\' Sirkar haiikshalls, of wliiidi there are sixteen now’ in 
('xistt'nce. 

Eish-curin-^ As tlio administration eT salt re.ve'niie has a close be'aring 
em the' tis]\-curing industry, semie rofen’cnce to the latter will not 
he* out of})lae*(- here. ddie)ugh tills industry is eh* gre*at ('coiiemiie* 
impe)rtauce', it has till nx'onily re'ceived no cneoiiragemeni or 
guidance fre)m Geivernment. According to the Special Oflicer 

* of this (’onvonl ioji, siu' p. IT.s. 
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who ooiul acted a hsh('ries investigation in lf)03-0, the inetliods chap. xit. 
of caring cinjdoyed In' the local lishermon are primitive, 
unscientific and iinclean. 3’lie Government liave liowever now 
taken up the matter, and have sanctioned tlie construction of fisli- 
curing yards at Xarakal. The operations in the yards will be 
under the control of the officers of the Salt department, and it 
is ])roposed to give every encouragement to fishermen to bring 
tlK'ir catches to the yards for the purpose of curing and drying 
tlicm. The sale of salt at t('n annas a. maund, or practically 
duty-free, has also been sanctioned for curing ])nrpos(‘s. 

The ](A’y ot a tax on intoxicating li([uors, unlike that of aiuvAiu. 
the salt tax, dates from early times, but it is not known when 
it b(^gan. At first it appeal's to have Ikhui a sort of pi'ofession 
lax l(n'i(‘d from draw<‘rs of toddy and distilh'rs of arrack, known 
as chatti, knife and still tax. This was changed about 

tlie y('ar JSPi by Colonel jMimro, who introduced tlu^ farming 
systc'iii 111 tlie Cochin and Kanayannnr Taluks and the l(‘vy of 
a duty on toddy and ai*rack in tli(‘. other Taluks. During 
Van jappay va's administra tion tlio farming system wasintrodu(*(‘d 
into th(' other Taluks of th(^ States as W(‘ll. 

Tlie farming system, or the system by which tlu' privi- T’lvsni 
leges of mamifaclnr(' and sale of toddy and arrack ar(M‘on jointly 
farnuHl out to a contractor, has remained in forc(Mi\(n' sinc(‘. 

At present the sev(‘ral Taluks of the. State ari' farmed out a,nnu- 
aJlyorfoi* longcn* j)criods to oiKMir morc^ contraclors, In ih(‘ 
soiith(un 3'a.luks Hk^ (contractor is p(‘rmitted b.» ojien as many 
shoj)s, depots and distillcih's as a,pp('ar to him necessary, and 
to lixcrcise full control over tht* sale of toddy and arrack. 

Ihit in the nortlKuai Taluks, namely, (‘hiitur, Talapilli and 
I'richur, which adjoin Dritish tc'rritory, tlie manufacctnrc' 
and sale of cocoanut toddy arrack is prohibited, tluc wliole area 
being supplied only with molasses or jaggery arrack maiin- 
factiired at a central distillery. In theses 'I’aluks tlie numlier of 
toddy and arracck shops is also strictly limited witli rc'ference 
to the arc'a and population and to the number ol shops existing 
in the adjoining Jiritish t(UTitoiy, and in all shops within 
a two-iiiiI(c l)(jlt along thc^ Ihitish fronticn*, airack and toddy 
liave to he sold at tli(' rates prevailing in the T>ritish frontier 
sho]is. There are jilso several other r(‘sti-ictions in force : 
these I'aliiksai’o thus being jinmarcdfor the introduction of the 
Hritish excise system. In the southern Taluks, the old systcmi 
still continues, and no material c]iang(‘ can ho efi'ected there so 
long as the present syst('m of Abkari administration is in force 
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CHAP. XII. in the northern Taluks of Travancore. Under the Abkari Ee- 
fiulation the State has the right to regulate the tapping of trees 
for jaggery. At present a small annual fee is charged for every 
tree tapped, and the Excise department arranges for the mark- 
ing and licensing of all such trees. 

Opium and Opium and ganja were made Sirkar monopolies only in 1861. 

They are farmed out in a manner similar to that of the Abkari 
revenue. These farms are put up to auction either annually or 
once every two years, and the combined farms are generally held 
by a single contractor. The State receives only the rental for the 
monopoly of the sale, and does not levy any duty on the drugs. 
The drugs are imported duty paid from Madras, and sold to the 
contractor at cost price, the contractor retailing these to the con- 
sumers and making his own profit. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century tobacco w^as 
Monoix)iy made a State monopoly in Coimbatore and Malabar, when it was 
system, a monopoly also in Cochin. Till then import and transit 

duties used to be levied on the articles. After it was made a Sir- 
kar monoply, the State used to purchase the required quantity of 
tobacco duty free from the growers of the article in Coimbatore 
through the Collector of that District. The tobacco so ])urchased 
was warehoused in the Sirkar bankslialls and sold to consu- 
mers at a large profit. Tobacco thus brought in a largo revenue 
anunally to the State, but when the monopoly was abolished in 
Coimbatore and Malabar in 18.53, tobacco began to be smuggled 
extensively into Cochin, and the State began to suffer a serious 
loss in its revenue from this source, which fell suddenly froin ‘225 
to 83 thousand rupees. Since this period the monopoly ceased 
to be worth the trouble that its maintenance entailed, and con- 
sequently, when the Interportal Trade Convention was entered 
into 18fi5, the State agreed to abolish the tobacco monopoly, and 
the Eritish (Tovernmeut to compensate the Darbar by guarantee- 
ing an import duty on tobacco of not less than Es. 10,5U0 every 
year. 

I^iconsinf? When the tobacco monopoly was abolished, the Government 
system, its unrestl’icted import and sale. Those who 

wished to import or sell tobacco were required to take out licen- 
ses, of which there were three classes. The first class licensees, 
who had to pay a fee of Rs. 50 per annum, had the right of import 
and retail sale, while the other two classes, which had to pay 
respectively Es. 20 and Es. 10, had no right of import but only 
of retnil sale, the former in towns and the latter in villages, and 
had to purchase what they required from first class licensees. 
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From the beginning of 1084 M. E. (August 1008), the 

above system was replaced by an auction system. The number 

of tobacco shops to be opened in the several Taluks wus fixed 

^ ^ svjsLc'HI 

beforehand with reference to local re(|uireiiieiit.s, and the right 
to open these shops was sold by auction and knocked down to the 
highest bidder. The shops were divided into two classes —A 
class and B class — the former have tlie right of import and of 
sale to B class shops, while the latter have only the right of 
retail sale and arc required to purchase all their tobacco from A 
class shops. As a result of this change, tlie tobacco revenue has 
increased at a bound about sixfold. 

Till 1805 the State used to levy inland customs duties on a 
large number of articles, but in that year, under the Interportal 
Trade Convention, all inland duties were abolished, but on all CustoniH. 
imports and exports by sea duties began to be levied just in the 
same manner as they are at British inland ports. Any revenue 
so derived however is handed over to the J5ritish Government, 
and the State receives as compensation from that Govermnent 
a moiety of the customs receipts of BritisJi Cochin, subject to a 
minimum of a lakh of rupees, and an impoj t duty on tobacco of 
not less tlian Its. 10,500. The State however levies its own port 
dues on vessels anchored off Narakal and Malipurain. 

lY'pper, wliich had boon a valuable State monopoly for centu- i vppLT. 
ries, ceased to be of much account since the time of 'Fipii, who 
destroyed pepper vines wholesale in tlie northern Taluks, which 
were the best pepper producing parts of the State. The question • 
of its abolition used therefore to be discussed off and on since 
1835, 1)11 1 it was finally abolished only in 1800, A duty of Its. 15 
per candy was liowever levied on all pepper exported from the 
State : this duty was reduced to Ks. 0 in 1808 and was finally 
abolished in 1884. 

All the revenues dealt with in this chapter used to be r:xcisc iul- 
administered under the direct orders of the lliwan ; the 
tration therefore did not receive that close supervision that it 
would liave 3 .’eceived from a departmental head, nor ditl it keep 
pace with the progress made by the other departments in organi- 
sation and efficiency. In 1803 therefore the Salt department 
was placed under a full-time Superintendent, the otlier depart- 
ments continuing to work directly under tlic Diwan. Seven 
years later the' loan of services of a British E.xcisc officer, Mr. 

H. W. M. Brown, was obtained from the Madras Government fur 
a period of seven years (which was since extended to fourteen), 
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when all these departments were placed under his supervision . 
The Superintendent of Excise Kevenue is now assisted by an 
Assistant Superintendent, by a Deputy Superintendent ot 
Customs and a Preventive Force consistiiij^ of six Inspectors, 
twenty-seven Aiuiiiadars and one hundred and eighty-five peons. 
The department had for a long time been considerably handi- 
capped by the absence of special laws to safeguard its l evenues, 
but within the last few years however four Kegulations were 
])assed to protect, and regulate the administration of, salt, 
abkari, opium and tobacco revenues respectively . 

During the (deven yearsending withiObo, the aggregate 
income from these has increased by one and a quarter lakhs of 
lupees, notwitlistanding the great fall in the salt revenue 
caused by the reduction of duty on snit in 1903 and again in 1905. 
The details are given below : — 


Jleads> 

vno. 

hm:). 

Suit 

U>7,‘J(i7 

:150,00G 

v\l)kari 

115,1)21 

220, i:U 

Opium and },fanja ... 

21,:M2 

14, Son 

T(d)ac!Co 

11,177 

1 17,021. 

Cu!»itumr5 

110,500 

110,510 

'rulal 

7 : 12,010 

85S,020 
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PRK-JUUTISH riiRIOD; Mo(U) of admin istonii;^ juKticc- I'iinlslimont ’ 
Trial l)y ordoal — Proccodinf(s debtors— -An ei*<htecnl.li eonturv aceoimt- 

Casto tribunals -British riORTOD : (’oloiiel Munro’s reforms-- Karly civi 
eourts- J^ater chanj<os—J ’resent eivil courts — Civil in-oeedurt; Jamitatiou 
Court fees Stamps - lle^'istration — Cleaders— Volnnn* of litijiatioM — Karly 
eriminal courts- 'Hie reforms of 1010 -Subsequent elmuf^i's I’resc'ut criminal 
courts 'Spi'eial -Maj^istrates- -(T'im“. Police Jails Alilitarv. 

/l^ccoHDixc to tJic accounts of inodia'val travellers, tlio Malabar 
^ States enjoyed security of ])rivate property to a reniarkaldt; 
extent from very early times, however (UTule the early methods 
of administering' justice may a^ppear to us, accustomed as we 
are to the complex and elaborate machinery of law of the, pre- 
sent day. Writing in the middle of the fourteentb century, 
Shaik Ibn llatuta said that thieves were unknown among the 
Malayalis as they put a thief to death “for stealing a single 
nut or even a grain of seed of any fruit 1 n t his, no doubt, 
there is the usual exaggeration of tra\ellcrs, but at the same 
time it is evident from it that tin; sociiritv of properly enjoyed 
by the people at the time must have strncls him very forcil^ly, 
Similar favourable testimony is borne by other travellers as 
well. Abdii-r-ia/.ak, a Tersiaii envoy, who visited Malabar in 
1442, says: “ Security and justice aixi so tirmly established in 
the city that most wealthy merchants bring tliith(?r from ma- 
ritime countries considerable cargoes, wliich tliey unload, and 
unhesitatingly send to the markets and the bazaars, without 
tJiinking in the meantime of the necessity of checking tlie ac- 
counts or keeping watch over the goods”. Ludovico i)i Var- 
thema, ail Italian^ and Pyrard de Laval, a I'henchman, who 
visited this coast early in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries respectively, both praise the administration of justice and 
the probity of the merchants in their days. 

There was no written code of Jaws for the guidance of 1 
the judges during this period ; custom or viarijada, which was 
believed to be based more or less on the Dharma Saslras, was the 
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CHAP. xin. law recognised in the settlement of disputes, civil and criminal. 

British matters, however, if both the parties were Christians 

PERIOD, or Muhammadans, the custom recognised was the one based 
on Christian or Muhammadan law, but if one of the parties 
was a Hindu, the decision was given according to the Hindu law. 
The king was the fountain of justice, but in administering it 
he was assisted by his ministers or deputies. In the subordi- 
nate nads administered by Svurupi chiefs, the king's authority 
in judicial matters was but nominal, as the Smrupis themselves 
had the power of life and death. Petty disputes, both civil and 
criminal, inthe^n/^Z.s administered by Prahhus, were settled by 
those chiefs themselves, and in the nads directly under Hk; 
king by the local officers. But all important cases were laid 
before the king, who, after hearing botli parties and the evi- 
dence of witnesses in the presejice of learned Brahmans versed 
in Hindu law, gave his decision in consultation with the latter. 
Civil disputes however were very often referred to arbitration 
by caste assemblies or by a /laiichajfut ai)pointcd by the king, 
while caste oflenc(‘s were generally left to caste assemblies for 
disposal. The evidence of women and slaves was inadmissible 
in judicial [)roccedings. Torture was resorted to to induce the 
accused to confess their guilt, and sometimes witnesses also 
wore put to the toj-ture to make them speak the truth. If tlu' 
accused continued [)ersistently to deny thedr guilt, .the com- 
j)lainants could in serious cases rc(pnre that they should be 
subjected to ti’ial by ordeal. In less im])ortant cases, they could 
only rcijuire the accused to take a solemn oath with many 
attendant ceremonies in the presence of the idol in an important 
temple. In civil cases also the plaintiffs could demand a simi- 
lar oath from tJie defendants. ’Inhere were no special court-houses 
or fixed hours of busine.ss for holding judicial eiKphries; the 
courts w'ere supposed to be open at allliours, and enc|iiiri(?s w ere 
lield wherever the presiding officers happened to be. Lengthened 
proceedings and vuluminous records w^ere unknown to ancient 
litigation ; the eiKjuiries were generally of a summary character, 
and nothing was reduced to writing except the final decisions, 
runishmcnt. Death, mutilation, whipping, imprisomneiit, fine, reduction 
to slavery and excommunication were the recognised forms of 
punishment. Capital punishment was awarded to persons 
convicted of heinous crimes, such as sacrilege, treason, murder, 
slaying or wounding a Brahman or cow’, and robbery. For less 
seripus crimes, mutilation w as a very common form of punish- 
ment, but of all forms of punishment, lines were the eommouest 
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as the fines levied went to enrich the king and liis officers, 
while imprisonment for a similar reason was the rarest. Minor 
offences, such as petty thefts, were punished with whipping. 
Persons belonging to the higher castes were excommunicated for 
serious caste offences, as also Brahmans convicted of capital 
offences, while reduction to slavery was the punishment for crimi- 
nal intimacy between Brahman men and women with low caste 
women and men, and also for capital crimes committed by 
women. Capital punishment was carried out by the sword or by 
impalement; great criminals wcie however at times caused to be 
torn asunder by elephants. Hanging came into vogue only after 
the Mysorean conquest oC iMalabar. Tn the case of mutilation, 
the part of the body which was cut off was generally the nose, 
the car and the finger, but in iiioro serious cases, the tongue 
was cut off or the eyes put out. Persons sentenced to imprison- 
ment were confined in railed cages, where they could neither 
stand upright nor move about. These cages were generally kept 
in the court-yards of the palaces. In regard to punishment, the 
law was not the same for all classes, but varied according to the 
caste and status of the culprits. Brahmans and noblemen, for 
instance, were never punished with imprisonment or whipping, 
nor were Brahmans and women sentenced to capital punishment. 
If a Nayar killed a low caste man, he was only fined for the first 
offence, and if he caused gi'ievous hurt to such a man, he had 
only to maintain him till he I’^covered from the injury. 

Trial by oi'deal wa« very common both in civil and criminal 
cases, and in the case of excommunication for criminal intimacy 
with a Nambnri woman, this was the only means available to 
the accused to establish his innocence. The most common 
form was the ordeal by fire, in which the accused had to pick 
a coin out of a vessel containing boiling oil or ghee. The arm 
was then immediately s watched in bandages and sealed up, and 
on the removal of the bandages three days latei’, the man was 
declared guilty nor not guilty according as his arm was found 
ulcerated or not. Another form of ordeal by fire was holding in 
the right hand a piece of red-hot iron or pouring molten lead 
into the palm. The oil or ghee ordeal was usually held in the 
Suchindrum temple in South Travancore, and the iron and lead 
ordeal in the Paliyat Acchan’s temple at Azhikal (Vaipin). * 
The ordeals were abolished about the year 1814. There were 
several descriptions of water ordeals, of which only one was com- 
mon in Cochin. The accused had’to swim or wade across the 
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fHAT. xm, fvvvy at Tzhavani in[('i*an«anui*, or that at Pnllipiirain in Vaipin 

filimsH 'ii^land, used to swarm witli crocodiles, and if he escaped 

cKiuon. luilniri hy these creatures, he was declared innocent. The dliata, 
or ordeal hy balances consisted in the accused being, after cer- 
tain c(*r(!inonies, weiglied in a balance before some important 
tcm|)l(‘ and, after ii l)ath, reweighed with his wet clothes on. 
If h(‘ was found to wcdgli h'ss the second time, lie was declared 
innocenl. 'This ordcsal was resorted tr) at Calient so recently 
as ISW). 

I’r.K » A curious cusLoin was prevaUad h(‘re, winch (aiahled a cre- 

ari!i'n7^. diioj* to ai r('sl a debtor oi* to sei/.(‘ liis pi-op(a‘ty without the 
inpii'vention of a,ny tribunal. Ih' liad only to draw a circle 
round tlu' debtor and sw(‘ar by his god and his king that the 
latter should not !nov(' out of tlu' circle! witliout paying his d(d)t 
orw)tlierwis(‘ satisfying his claim. If tiu' debtor moved out ot 
the eirel(‘ without satisfying tlio claim, h(‘ l)eeam(' an outlaw', 
aud any one was at hherty to kill him. Similarly, ])r()pertv 
might he scizeel hy planting a hwv twigs with gie'em lea ve.s on 
tlx* ]>i*operly (‘07ic(‘rn(‘d with a noti<*(‘ attaelu’d tliendo, stating 
tlial it was lh(' s(‘i/m'c Laid l^y so-and-so on account ol a. debt 
<]u(‘ l\v th(' «wvn(‘r. If after this anyone reanoveMl ilu'crops. 
h(‘ would l)(‘ guilty (»!' a grave' eaaiiie*. If, on tlie othe'i* hand, the 
arrest or sea/nre' was made* ])y a bogus e*i<*(litoi* with a view te) 
worry a man or e'xteu’t mone*) from him, lie* would he* linhle* to vea v 
serious punishment, on tin* victim pro\ing to tlx* saiisfaclion e>f 
llie* judge's that, tlx* el<‘l)t was tiot a hotut Jidc e>ix*. .Xrre'sts jiixl 
s(*izures of this kinel were* resorte*(l to hy the* ju(ig(‘S ihe'msedves, 
whe'n tlx‘y wa're* satisfied that tlie e*laini made* hy a |)laintirt was 
valid. 

AiiriteliX'i'nth Wlx'ii ill I 7t)*2 tlu* ediiefs wcro (l(!pri Veal e)f their administra- 
tive aixl judicial penvers, and local aehninistration was eiitruste'el 
to a niind)er e)f Karyakars, ne) substantial alteration was made 
in the mode of administering justice, except that the* Karyakars 
were authorise'd to dispose*, of petty cases in tlx* same way as 
the* i Jiiefs liad doiu* hithe*rtc. In 17h:>, tlu* tlH*n Ihija of Coe-hin 
furnishe'd the me*ml)(‘rs of t lie Malabar doiut Commission, .at 
tlx^.r reejue^st, with an account of the administration e)f justiere* 
then iu vogue, which is the first authentic acce)unt of the 
kind we have in our records. Accordiu^T te) it the Ihija 
personally disposed of, after liearing the parties and witnesses 
aud examining the documents, disputes regarding the exeeutiein 
of documents for the sale of property or, after the sale, regarding 
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iho" isubjoct maitov thevool’. Other dit^putes arisin;;’ from xni. 
dealings between parlies or relating to landed property were bhitIsh 
referred for decision to jianchajjats “composed of four or eight 
intelligent, experienced and firm men, llrahmans and others ", 
and the Kaja gave' eilbct to their decisions if they appeared to 
him to be just. In the case of grave erimos,"’ sueh as man- 
slaughter and }iiglnvayrohl)ery,n similar procediin' was adopted, 
l)ut eases of Inirt, potty tht'fis and otluM* minor oilences won' 
dealt with l)y th(' liaja or his orri(*ers without tlu' intei’vention 
w 2 )anchaij(ii. Ofieuces involving h^ss of easti', sucli as tlie 
sexual misconduct of llrahman women, were to lu* eiujuired into 
by the* V(iidik8 according to the Sastras under the orders of the 
liaja. Capital punishment was awarded in the case of grave' 
crimes, such as murder and highway ro])h(*rv: Sudras and native 
Christians were 1)(']teaded, shot or im))aled, and mmi of lower 
castes were hanged. Ce'ss heinous crime's wth' punished with 
imprisonment for six iiKmihsen-a yexii*, with wliipping, with 
line, or with mntilMt ion, ace'ording to tlK'gravitv of e;n:h orienea', 

1'hore were' no written erodes of law e‘xe*(‘pt the' l)ooks l•('lating 
to tile' Dhanna .Sc.sCc.v, whie'h the' Vaidihs and Sfnar/(fs brought 
with them, wlu'nover called upon to doea’de' any qiu'siion. In 
tile' e‘as(' of caste oltcncos meriting e'xcoinmnnicat ion, Siidras 
and pe'rsoiis inferior to llicni in e*aste could Ix' sii\(‘<l fioni that 
penalty by tin' Kaja, if Ih' Ix' \i Kshafriyn, by pvese'iiting to lln'in 
with his own hands a lliid/ or ve'sse'l of \val(*r to di ink. 

Oik* e'xainplc of inve'stigaiion by (‘asl(' ii iiinnals has snr- 
\i\'e'd to e)ur own time's. It is known Hmarta-rirlinrutn, (>v 
enquiry l)y Smartas, into charges misconduct, against Nani- 
huri woine'ii. WIk'ii a woman of that e.*ommnnily is snspccle'd 
of sexual miscondnet, tlie head of the family gives intimation 
of it to his n*lativeis and others of tlie sanm caste:, who iissean- 
hle in tlu^ laely’s house and hold a privates enejuiry with licr 
maiel as the medium of (*oiiimunie*atie>n. If the: suspicion is 
then feiund to h(' unfounded, the (‘lujuirv is at once: elrojiped. 

Tf on the other hand tlie enejuiry gex's tei cemfirin the' suspicion, 

III thosr (l;i>s Nvitclicrnft mnnbcrol aiiionj' the j^rao' rriiins. Msrn 
so rocoutlv art lS-27 a mail Nsas snitfiicod t<» imj>riN<uiiiK*iit for six \oais for caiis- 
in»f th»i Raja’s Imallli to broal, down bv tlu* j)ra« t ii’r of his l)lacb art,. 1 l >vas 
diirini^ the time (d tlie Resident Colonel Cado;,M)i (1S27 :14) and tlii*ou>(li liis 
repeated representations Unit ])rosecul ion for witchcraft was 1inall\ discontinued. 

Ill 17tia, the Dutch fiovernor of Coebin, Van An"lebeek, advised the then Raja 
t(j inlliet exemplary punishment on a srirecivr win) h\ his art made His lliglmc-s 
seriouslv ill and whose KeKh- 'va^ eon«-lusivel\ establisberl hv astrological 
ealeulatious. 
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CHAP. XIII. the woman, who is thereafter referred to as a sadhanam or 
BamsH thing, is removed to and lodged in an out-house called anjam- 
PERIOD. j)ura, and the head of the family proceeds to give intimation of 
the matter to the Eaja. The Eaja thereupon issues a writ to 
the Smartfi (one versed in the Smriti) to conduct the vicharain 
or enquiry, and deputes a representative of his own to assist 
him. The Smarta as president and two or more Mimamsakafi 
(Brahmans versed in caste law) as members, constitute the 
tribunal, while the Eaja’s deputy watches over the pi*oceodings 
and preserves order. The enquiry is held in the suspected 
woman’s house, and the Smarta interrogates her through the 
medium of the maid-servant. The enquiry is dragged on for 
days or months till the woman confesses her guilt, or the tribu- 
nal is fully convinced of her innocence. In the latter case, the 
members go through the ceremony of ksliama-nainaskaram , 
that is, they prostrate themselves before the lady and ask her 
pardon for having subjected her to so much vexation and hu- 
miliation, and she is forthwith honourably acquitted. If on the 
other hand she confesses her guilt, she is brought out, confronted 
by tlie whole tribunal and subjected to a minute cross examina- 
tion with a view to elicit the names of all who were involved in 
her guilt. The result is reported to the Raja, who, after ascer- 
taining the facts of the case, issues orders excommunicating 
the woman and all those who were accused of criminal intimacy 
with her. The names of those who are to l>e so ('xcommuni- 
cated are proclaimed by a Pattar Braliman. Tlie woman is 
then deprived of her umbrella, and her funeral rites an^ perfor- 
med. She is however given a lodging on the banks of a river 
in these days and maintained at the expense of the Siikar,* 
but if she once quits this shelter, she is no more entitled to this 
indulgence. The husband aud other members of the family 
have to go through elaborate purificatory and expiatory cere- 
monies, which conclude with a suddhahhoganam, or messing 
with their caste men as a token of purification, after obtaining 
the Eaja s permission. All the expenditure in connection with 
the enquiry — the housing and feeding of the members of the 
court and the perfomiance of the subsequent ceremonies — 

* 111 the old days, excommunic«ated Bmhm.'in women wore sold to the 
coast Chettis and others, and the Rajas thus made a profit out of their miscon- 
duct. Ill more recent times till about the middle of the last century, such 
women were made over to Chettis and others on the latter nndortakin^( to 
maintain them throughout their life-time and furnishing .security for the same, 
provided the women themselves agreed to the arrangement . 
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has to be incurred by the woman’s family, and this sometiiiKs chap. xin. 
amounts to a largo sura. In very rare cases, when the family is p^rIod! 
found to be altogether without means, the expenditure is met by 
the Eaja.* The co-respondents are excommunicated on the 
t\c parte statement of the woman, and are not allowed to offer 
any defence or cross-examine the woman. They had the right 
to challenge trial by ordeal when such trial was in vogue. ^ 

The establishment of courts presided over by regularly paid colonel 
judges was one of the first reforms of Colonel Munro. He in- 
troduced this reform as much for the better administration of 
justice as for putting a stop to the abuse of their multifarious 
powers by the Karyakars. These functionaries were not only 
revenue officers, hut also judges, magistrates, police officers and, 
to a more limited extent, military governors of their respective 
districts. According to the Colonel “ the unlimited powers 
exercised by the Karigars were peculiarly liable to abuse in 
their capacity of revenue servants. Jn absolute governments 
the conduct of revenue sei vants re([uires generally to be observed 
with more jealousy and vigilance than that of the other publii* 
functionaries. The constant and authoritative intercourse whicli 
they have with the people touching their property and interests 
gives them an infiuence which, if strengthened by tlie power 
of a magistrate or judge, will assuredly be j)crverted by the 
natives of India to purposes of corruption and injustice. The 
authority of the Karigars enabled them to prosecute the system 
of rapine, fraud and coercion, which 1 have described, and it was 
essential to the purity of the revenue administration of the 
country that they should be divested of the magisterial fiiiictioiis 
which they possessed. Hut the views which I have stated 
could not be accomplished by any half measures ; tliey could be 
accomplished only by reducing the Karigars merely to the office 
of revenue servants and depriving them of all direct authority 

* 111 :i ciisc of this kind tluit occurred in 3821), the expenditure was met by 
the Sirkar, when the Kesideiit Colonel Vlorrison, aeommon sense lhi^<lishm;ui , 
imaequaiutcd with the custenis and usaj^es of the country, asked “to be infonii- 
ed of the necessity of such a proceedinj; and whether the established courts 
should not dispose of such matters, callinf< upon the Namhuris ; a idaii whieli 
would not only appear to he better calculated for the cuds of justice but would 
also save an extra and unnecessary exixniditure to the Sirkur. 

t In the last case of this kind in Cochin, which took place in 1905, notices 
were issued to all those who were implicated by the woman, sixty-five in num- 
ber, and the}- were for the first time allowed to say whether they were guilty or 
not, but not to produce anj’ evidence or cross-examine the woman to establish 
their innocence. They, one and all, pleaded not guilty, but were excommuni- 
cated ncvcrthclcso in acc<?rdancc with the eustomuiy law*. 
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cHAi». XIII. o\cy tho persons or property of the people". Tlie measures 
iice(‘ssary to remedy tliis evil were introduced by the Iliikm- 

naiiias issued in May 181.2 and April 181 8. Tlie following extract 

from the preamble to the first of- these gives a general idea of 
their scope: Administration of justice being a matter of pri- 
mary importance, courts of justice will be established in the 
State. As matters relating to murder, assaults, etc., and mone- 
tary transactions will then be dealt with by the courts, revenue 
ofticers will be relieved of all work in connection with the ad- 
ministration of justice. Tannas have been established in each 
Pravritti and in all scicret routes for the protection of the land 
anl for assisting the revenue oflicers in the collection of revenue. 
As the courts arc established for the administration of justice 
and tanujis for the protection of the land, revenue officers can 
without interruption attend to the collection of revenue, the 
cultivatioji of crown lands, etc." Th(i reveniu', judicial and 
police functions were thus completely separated, but this salu- 
tary reform did not unfortunately meet with the approval of 
the Court of ])irectors. They thought that this separation of 
functions was not suited to the habits of the people, and apprc'- 
liended that “ the measuri^ of depriving the Karigars of their 
magisterial and judicial functions would have the effect of ren- 
dering that large body of oflicers disatfected to the British 
(Joverniuent But as the changes had already been- carried 
out, the reform was not interfered with for over two decades. 

Marly civil By the Hukiii-iiama of April 1.8.18, two chcrifjd or subordi- 

courts. nate courts werci established, one at Tiipimittuiu and tlui other 
at Trieliur, and a ralia or H*u/.ur Court at J^rnakulain. J^kich 
of the subordinate courts was tube presided over by a Ifindu 
and a Christian judge and a Sastri, and the Hu/.ur Court by 
the Diwan, a Hindu and a Christian judge and a Sastri. All 
disputes were to be settled according to the provisions of the 
Dhariiia Sastras and the custom of the land. If botli the par- 
ties belongt'd to the same religion or nationality, the case was to 
1 h^ disposed of according to the law applicable to that nationality, 
and if they belonged to different nationalities, the law applicable 
to the nationality of the defendant and the Dharrna Sastras 
should govern the case. Complaints against public servants 
in the discharge of tlieir duties should, after the examination of 
tho complainants and witne.sses without any intimation being 
given to tho servants concerned, be forwarded with the records 
of enquiry to the Huziir Court to be submitted to the Diwan for 
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disposal. All other loattors were to bo oiiquirod into in public chap, xiii, 
by subordinate courts, appeals against their decisions lying to period. 
the Huziir Court. The Hukin-nama also contained provisions 
for enforcing the attendance of parties, for executing decrees 
without any application from parties, for referring disputes, both 
civil and criminal, to 2 )anchaijafff for decision, etc. A Hukm- 
nama issued two years later delined the respective jurisdictions 
of the courts. Suits exceeding 3,000 /h ;/«/;/.<? (Rs. 857) in value 
and all suits against the \Miite eJews were made directly cogni- 
zable by the Huzur (k)nrt, while all other suits were to be 
disposed of in the iirst instance In* the subordinate courts, 
appeals lying to the former from their decisions. Soon after 
Nanjappayya was appointed Diwan, he issued a Proclamation 
in January 181 <S, l)y whiclithe Huzur Court was converted into 
th('. Appeal Court and tin*, suhordina-te courts into tlie Zilla 
courts of Trichnr and Anjikaimal, that at '^rripunittura being 
removed to Ernakulam. 'Fhe Zillah courts were' empowered 
to enquires into and disj) 0 s(^ of all cases, subject to confirmation 
by th(^ Appeal Court, and ap])eals lay from their decisions to the 
A])peal ('Ourt. In otlun* n'spects the jirovisions of tlic previous 
ilukm-namas weni to r('main in force. 

Tlie first Kegulation that was enacted in Cochin was Regu- Latjr 
latiou 1 of 1010 i\r. H. (bs:h‘)), which was passed for extending 
th(^ jurisdiedion of the courfs, ])ut it left flu^ constitution of the 
civil courts uuafT(‘ct('d. Por tlu' convenience of the inhabitants 
of tlie isolated J'aluk of Chiftur, th(‘ 3'ahsildar of tliat Taluk 
was in 185‘2 invested with the powers of a Munsiffand autho- 
I’ised to dispose of suits not (wceeding Rs. 100 in value. The 
steady increase in fhe volume of litigation in the succeeding 
years rendered soiiic relief necessary to the Zilla courts, and 
consequent!}" Regulation I of J03(), which was passed in June 
1801, provided for tlu' establishment of Munsiffs’ courts at 
Hrnakulam and (diittui’ for tlu^ trial of cases not exceeding 
Rs. 100 in value and also for the disposal of siudi cases by a 
single judge of the Zilla courts sitting as a judge of small 
causes. Two years later, two more Munsiffs’ courts were esta- 
blished^ one exercising jurisdiction over the Taluks of Mukunda- 
puram and Crangamir and the other over those of Trichur and 
Talapilli, and the Zilla caiurts then ceased to exercise the 
powers of a court of small causes. In 1«%8, a separate Munsiff’s 
court was established for the Trichnr Taluk, and one was 
similarly established for the Cochin Taluk in 1877. The latter 
court however was abolished in 1883, but was revived seven 

2y 
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CHAP. XIII. yoars later. Ixogulation lot 1042, which was passed at the 
pr:Rum” f'^tendin" the powers vested in the Munsiffs and 

— for definin^^ their jurisdiction, empowered them to try suits not 
exceeding Its. 200 in value, and made their decisions final in 
suits the amount or value) involved in which did not exceed 
hs. 10. The decisions in appeal by the Zilla courts in cases in 
which the amount or value did not exceed Its. 50 were also made 
final. The constitution of the courts underwent a still more 
important change in 1H(S2. In that year, four classes of conits 
were constitut'd by Regulation T of 1057, the Munsiffs’ courts, 
the Zilla courts, the Appeal Court and Ilis IJigliness the Kaja’s 
Court of Appeal. 41io ordinary jurisdiction of the IMunsitfs was 
raised to Us. 500 and tlu'ir small cause jurisdiction to Us, 25, 
and the ap])ollate decision^ of the Zilla courts in cases of a small 
cause nature' not ('xceeding Us. 100 in value were made final. 
Ajipeals against the decisions of the Zilla judges in suits below’ 
Us. 1,000 in value in the case of immoveable property and be- 
low Hs. .‘),000 in the case of moveable property were to be 
heard and disjiosed of by a bench of two judges of the Appeal 
Court, and suits of higher value by a single judge. Against tlu' 
decision of a single judgX', an ajipeal lay to the Uaja's Court 
of Ajipeal, which was generally to ho lieard by the other 
uvo judges of the Appeal Court, the Diwan having, in cases 
in which tlu* Sirkar was not a ])arty. th(' [)()\ver to direct tin' 
appeal to ])('- heard ])y the two judge's in association with himself. 
4h('. de'cisions of the Uaja's Court of Apjieal werc^ to he siibnht- 
K'd through the ])iwan to Ilis Highness fer (Confirmation, and 
tlu'V conld he pronou n('.(^d only alter they wc'ro so confirmed. 

rrc«('iit civil This excel li'nt arrangement contimu'd in force for eighteen 
courts. w’lu'ii another change was made in the constitution of IIk' 

courts by Uegulations II and Hi of 107(). 4'he former consti- 
tuted the pre.sent Chit'f Court and put an end to the Uaja’s 
(!ourt of Appeal, and by (lie latter the designation of the Zilla 
, courts was changt'd into District courts, and the ordinary juris- 
diction of th('llunsiff w’as raised from 500 to 1,000 rupeo.s, and 
their small cause jurisdiction to Us. 50. No provision was made 
for the appellate small cause jurisdiction of the District courts, 
hut pow'or was taken by Goveimment to bestow on them small 
cause jurisdiction up to a limit of Jis. '200. All appeals against 
the decisions of the District judges in original suits were to be 
heard and disposed of by a full bench of all the three judges of 
file Chief (.'curt, and appeals from their appellate decisions by a 
division bench of two judges. A subsequent Regulation however, 
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IV of 107U, introduced ii modification, l)y wliicli two judges 
of the Chief Court were empowered to liear and finally dispose i»eiuod. 
of cases whicli under liegulation I of 1057 the judges of the 
Appeal Court were ccnipcteni to dispose of finally. The only 
unsatisfactory feature of these cliangcs is that, while under the 
older Kegulation there was provision for second ajipoals in the 
majority of cases, the right of second appeal has been limited 
by the existing Kegulatioiis to suits whose value does not exceed 
Ks. 1,000. When the value of suits exceeds that sum, the first 
appellate decision by three judges, or even by two judges in 
certain specific cases or if specially authorised by Jlis Highness 
tire Raja, is final. 

Tile irnkm-nama of April 181‘1 contained a few simple Civil pro- 
rules of jirocedn re, wdiioli were amplified by tlio Hukm-nama 
of May 1(S16. The provisions contained in the latter governed 
tlic proeedun) of llie civil eoiuls till 1835, wlien Regulation I of 
1 010 enacted more elaborate ])rovisions. It was oidy in bSbl 
that a rt'galar Code of Civil JTocedure was brought into force, 
and this Code, Regulation I of 1039, was enactcal on the lines 
of the RritisU Indian Act V.1LI of 1<S59. 3'his law I'cmiaincd in 
force till 1901, when it was superceded ))y R(;gulati()ii I of 1079, 
which is practically a reproduction of Act XIV' of ]S8*J. 

There were no periods of limitation prescribed for suits in Limiliitioii. 
Cochin till 1835, wlieii Regulation I of lb 10 was enacted. 

By ii IToelaination issued in 1818 a period of tweha; years 
was pi’cseriljcd for the execution of tlu; decica’S cjl the 
Com])auy’s courts by tin; courts of (V)chin, but it was Regula- 
tion 1 of 1010 that for the first time ])res(u-il:(Ml ii ptu iod of 
twelve years for suits and complaints in r(!spe(d of movcaible 
property. Tlui law did not however apply to eluims n'garding 
landed property, nor to cases in which “ the plaintiff could prove 
either that he called upon the defendant fora setihunontof liis 
claims or demanded the payjiient of tlie sum or sums due hy 
the defendant within tlie above mentioiKMl jxu-iod or tlnit the 
defendant admitted the justices of the dcaiiand, or that he 
(the ])laintiff) had directly preferred his claim within tlie said 
j)eriod to any comj)eteiit authority Tliis Jaw was in force 
till 18(58, wlicii Regulation I of J013, |);iKed on tJie British Indian 
Act XIV of 1859, was passed. Tliis Regulation was in its turn 
superceded in 1904 by Regulation II of 1079, an adaptation of 
Act XV of 1877. 

The system of levying fees from partitas in civil suits ap- f ourt fees, 
pears to have been introduced soon after the inauguration of the 
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CHAP. xiii. new system of government in 1 7G*2. The fee was then known 
pfri^od” as penxmpcr, and suhseqnently as dantiiri panam. The Jlukm- 

naiiia of November 181 1 enacted provisions for the collection 

of dastut'i panam or court fees by means of acchadiyolaSy or 
stamped cadjans, and the judges of the several courts were made 
cx officio vendors for the sale of these cadjans. Tiiese provisions 
Avere repealed by Kegulatiou I of wliicli prescribed a new 
scale of fees for suits instituted in the Zilla courts, and also 
provided for their collection in money. This was the law re- 
lating to court fees until the Court hoes Regulation, I ot 1055, 
was enacted in 1880. This eiiactiiicJit was superceded by Eogu- 
lation II of 1080, which was based on the Lritish Indian Act ^MJ 
of 1870 and which is now tlio law gove rning the levy of court 
fees. Since the passing of tliis Regulation, court fees arc levied 
in stauqis and calcidah'd in lei iiis of Rritish currency. 


Stamps. Stamp duly began to be levied for tlui lirst tinie in 1H‘M 

under the provisions of Regulation 1 of 1012, which required 
documents, including sale, mortgage, i‘tc., deeds, to be written 
ill mudrolaSj or stampt’d cadjans. T'lie cadjans were stamjietl 
with dies of various denominations under the supervision of a 
responsible ofliccj* in the l)i wan’s ollice and distributed among 
the Tahsildars for sale. If certain specilied deeds were written 
on plain cadjan or paper, a penally was levied, if they ever luq)- 
peiied to bo produced before; a Sirkar officer. This law was 
amended and amplitital by Keguhitioii 1 ot 1071 (181).')), which 
was based on the J5j'itish Indian Act 1 of ISTO. This again was 
superceded by Regulation VI of 1081), based on Act II of 1800. 
Since Regulation I <)f 1071 was passed, stamped cadjans gave 
place to stamped papers, the manufacture and sale of which 
were placed under the supervision of an officer designated 
Superintendent of Stamps, working under the direct orders 
of the Diwaii. As however the system of allowing the mauu- 
facture of stamp [)a|H;rs and labels to be eoiidueted side by side 
with their sale was considered unsound in ])rineiple, arrange- 
ments were made in 1008 with IMcssrs. John Dickinson and Co. 
of TiOndon for the iiiauiifaeture of all important denomiirations 
of stamp that miglit bo required by the Darbar. In the last 
ollicial year (1000-10), tlie income from stamps, including court 
fee stamps, copy stamped papers, etc., was nearly four laklis of 


rupees. 

Registration. ' system of registering documents was first brought into 

force in August 1875 under the provisions of Regulatiuu I of 
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1049^ based on Act VIII of 1871. The beiietits of ivgTstnition chai\ xiii. 
as confeiTing security of title were at once recognised by the 
people, and the department lias therefore steadily risen in popu- * ' 

larity. The number of deeds registered during the last thirty-live 
years has risen from nine thousand in 1050 to forty-live thousand 
in 1084, and of the registrations of the latter year, as much as 
41 per cent, were optional. The receipts of the department have 
increased during the same period from liftceii to seventy thousand 
rupees. There are now seventeen Registry ollices in the State, 
with a Superintendent of Registration as the head of the depart- 
ment. The Supciintciideiit is also tiie Registrar of Joint Stock 
Com})anies, under the Cochin Companies Jxegulation. I of lOSO. 

The Ilukm-nama of i\lay 1811) contained a provision ricadors. 
which enabled parties to suits to be rej)resented by tlndr agents 
or dejuities if they were unable to attend in person — a system 
theretofore unknown. Regulation I of 1010 provided that, “ if 
it should not be convenient for a plaintillor defendant to plead 
in person before the Zilla court, the jiarty will be allowed to 
employ a relative or an agent or a dependent to plead for him 
as vakil, who must be furuishctl with a vakalatnama describing 
his relationship to his employer, the matter in which he is 
empowered to act as vakil and the admitted liability of the 
party to the decree that may l>e ])assed No qualifications 
were prescribed for vakils till the passing of Regulation I of 
1041, after which competitive ('xaminatioiis were held l>y the 
Appeal Court in 18(38 and 1881 for the selection of vakils. Since 
then, only persons who had passed these examinations or had 
(lualilied themselves for enrolment as vakils in the several 
Rritish courts were allowed admission to the Cochin bar. Under 
the authority vested in them by Regulation II of 107(3, the 
Chief Court framed rules in 1902 regarding the (lualilications 
and admission of vakils, according to which the (jualilications 
required for enrolment as vakils in the Chief CourC the District 
courts and the District Muiisiffs’ courts respectively were made 
practically the same as those re(|uired for enrolment in the 
corresponding courts in the Madras Presidency. 

Small as the State is, it provides ample woik for six District 
Munsiffs, two District Judges and tliree Judges of the Chief 
Court. The minute subdivision of property, the complexity and 
variety of land tenures and the conflicting interests of which 
the joint family system and the marumahTiattdyam law of in- 
heritance arc so prolific arc among the chief causes of this dispro- 
portionate immensity in the volume of litigation. Arbitration, 
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CHAP. xni. which was once a very popular method of settling disputes, is 
pFJuom almost unknown, and the tendency to rush into the civil 
courts over every matter in dispute is steadily on the in- 
crease. The number of original suits filed during the last j^ear 
was 8,763, nearly double the number filed forty years ago, the 
file of 1041 being 4,840. The administration of civil justice now 
brings in a net profit to Government of about one and a (piaiter 
lakhs of rupees per annum. 

iviriv criini- The Hu/iir and subordinate courts wdiicli were established 
Mill courts, hy Colonel Munro and whose nameswere subse(juently changed 
into the Appeal and Zilla courts respectively were to adminis- 
ter criminal as well as civil justice. According to the Hukm- 
mima constituting them, Jill punishments were to be awarded 
according to the provisions of the DJiarma Sastras, and all 
matters to be disposed of according to evidence, trials by ordeal 
being e.xpressly prohibited. There was thus no clear definition 
of the powers of the courts except that the Zilla courts could 
take cogni/ance of all eases, and that tlndr decisions were in- 
variably subject to (X)nfirmation by the Appeal Court. All 
complaints were in the first instance investigated by Tanna- 
dars under the direction of 'I’anna Naiks, and if there was a 
prima facie ease, the accused were committed to the Zilla 
ctourts for trial. Capital punishment was awarded ih the case 
of certain grave crimes, such as waging war or attempting to 
wage war against the State, attempting the life of the sovereign, 
wilful murder, homicide, and serious cases of dakaiti, but the 
courts were allowed discretion to substitute other forms of pun- 
ishment even in such cases. Other crimes were punishable with 
transportation, forfeiture of property, imprisonment and fine, 
but mutilation as a form of punishment was put a stop to. 

Tlio iTforms several important changes were introduced in the 

of 1010. system of administering criminal justice. By Kegulation IV of 
1010, the Tahsildars were made police officers and entrusted 
witli tlie exercise of the joint functions of Magistrates and 
Volice Inspectors, tho Zilla courts were made the criminal 
courts of the respective Zillas, and the Judges of the Appeal 
Court were appointed circuit judges for the trial of sessions cases. 
All complaints were first to be reported to the Tahsildars, who 
were however competent to deal only with offences punishable 
with fines up to five rupees. They were to commit all other cases 
toffli^ Diwau or Diwan Peishkar for trial, who were competent 
to award imprisonment for months, six stripes, and fines 
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to the limit of Rs. 50. Cases requiring heavier punishment c 
were committed by them to the criminal courts. Appeals 
against the decisions of the Tahsildars lay to the Diwan Peish- 
kar, while the Diwan as Cliief Magistrate had a general control 
over the entire magistracy. One of the judges of the Appeal 
Court, assisted by the Sastri of the respective Zilla courts, held 
quarterly sessions at Ernakiilam and half yearly sessions at 
Trichur for the trial of cases committed by the criminnl courts. 
The latter had the power to award imprisonment for oiu' year, 
twenty stripes and lines to the extent of l\S. 100, while the 
circuit court could award punishments to tlie extent of impri- 
sonment for three years, ^10 stripes and Ks. 200 line. All cases 
meriting heavier punishments were to he referred by the circuit 
judge to tlie Appeal Court which was empowered to pass sen- 
tence at its discretion according to the nature of tlie offence, 
])ut all sentences of death by hanging, imprisonment e.xcoeding 
fourteen years, stripes exceeding thirty-six in ninnhor had to 
be submitted to His Highness the Raja for eon lirmat ion. The' 
decisions of the criminal courts were subject to appeal to tlu' 
Appeal Court, while those of tlie Appeal and circuit courts were 
final. By Regulation I of 103(5 the powers of the circuit judges 
were raised so that they could award imjirisonmcni f( r seven 
years, forty-eight stripes, and lines u]) to Rs. 500, and tlie cases 
committed by the Zilla court of Trichur need not necessarily 
be tried at Trichur, the place of trial being left to lie deter- 
mined by the Appeal Court with the sanction of Ills Highness 
the Raja. 

Regulation T of 1013 (IS()8) aholislied tlu^ circuit or s(‘s;- 
sions courts, and empowered the (Zilla) criminal courts to 
try and dispose of cases of every description, tin; sentence l)(‘ing 
referable to the Appeal Court for approval if th(\y e.\c.('od(‘d 
three years’ imprisonment, thirty-six stripes or a fine of 
Rs. 200. In regard to the power of the Appeal Court, sentences 
subject to confirmalioii by His ]Iighno.ss the Raja were limited to 
those of death and imprisonment for life. Tlie Regulation also 
provided that “ in awarding punishment in the e.xercise of th(;ir 
criminal jurisdiction the Appeal Court and the Zilla Courts .shall 
be guided by the jienalty prescribed in the Indian Penal Code 
This arrangement continued in force till 18 HI, when this branch 
of judicial administration was completely I’corganised by the 
enactment of the Police Regulation, the Cochin Penal Code 
and the Cochin Criminal Procedure (’ode, wliich were adapted 
from the corre.sponding British Indian Acts. A Police force 
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was organised on modern lines, the Tahsildars were divested 
of their police functions, and the Diwan of his magisterial duties. 
The Tahsildars were appointed subordinate Magistrates under 
the new Code, the two Peishkars were appointed District Ma- 
gistrates with original and appellate jurisdictions, and the 
Zilla (now District) Judges were appointed Sessions Judges 
for the trial of cases committed to them by the Magistrates 
and for disposing of appeals from the decisions of District 
Magistrates. Appellate authority over the sessions courts and 
the powers of reference and revision were vested in the Appeal 
(now Chief) Court. No provision was however made for trial 
by jury or with assessors and for summary trials. Besides the 
seven Tahsildar-Magistrates, the Police Amin of Ncmmara, 
whose office was created in 1865 in the interests of the planters 
on the Nelliampatis, was made a subordinate Magistrate, and 
to give relief to the Tahsildar-Magisti’ates of Miikundapu- 
ram and Talapilli, Hub-Magistrates* courts were established at 
Adur and Kunnamkulam in 1800. In 1002, a special second 
class Magistrate was appointed for tlie Kanayannur Taluk, the 
Tahsildar being relieved of all magisterial work. 

In September 1007, the Peishkars and all the Tahsildars 
were completely divested of their magisterial functions, and 
the Magistrates’ courts at Adur, Kunnamkulam and Ncmmara 
were abolished. A full-time District Magistrate was appointed 
for the whole State with six full-time subordinate Magistrates 
under him with second class powers, two for the Cochin-l\ana- 
yannur Taluk and one each for the remaining four Taluks. The 
]^istrict Registrar of Cranganur was invested with the powers 
of a third class Magistrate for trying offences arising within 
that Taluk, but this arrangement wassubequently cancelled, 
and a full-time Magistrate was appointed for that Taluk as well 
in June 1009. This complete .separation of the revenue and 
magisterial functions did not involve any change in the system 
or law governing the administration of criminal justice esta- 
blished in 1883. 

The liability of European British subjects residing in 
Native States to be tried by the criminal tribunals of those 
States was not only not questioned in the early days of British 
supremacy, but was expressly admitted by the Government of 
India so early as 1837. According to the rules issued by them 
in that year, “ Europeans residing in the territories of Native 
States,^ not being servants of British Government, must be 
held to be in all cases, civil and criminal, subject to the law of 
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the country in which they reside”. But when an European chap. xiir,. 
officer in the service of Travancore was convicted of embezzle- 
nient in 1866 and sentenced to two years ’ imprisonment, the — 
trial was declared to be illegal by the Madras (Tovernment ac- 
cording to a Proclamation of the Government of India. When 
however eminent lawyers like Mr. J. D. Mayne expressed 
their opinion that the trial was perfectly legal, tlie Govern- 
ment cancelled their order and allowed the sontence passed by 
the Travancore court to be carried out. But at the same time 
the Government of India considered that the law respecting 
the trial of European British subjects for ol'tences committed 
in Native States required some alteration in the practice whicli 
had hitherto prevailed ” , and that they should in such cases 
be tried by men of their own nationality. I'he Government 
however conceded that the Sirkar and not the British Go- 
vernment should appoint hrst class INIagistratcs who should 
be European British subjects for the trial of all cas(*s in wliich 
Jiuropean British subjects were defendants *’ . This ariangc;- 
inent was accepted by Travancore and Cochin in 1870, and 
lias l)een in force ever since. For the trial of Europeans the 
State appoints one or more European Ik'itisli. subjects as 
special Magistrates, and the (iloverninent of India gazette 
them as Justices of the Peace. They have power to sentence 
European British subjects to three months’ imprisonment and a 
tine of Ks. 1,000. An appeal lies to the European Judg(3 of the 
Chief Court when there is one. The British Kesident is also 
a Justice of the Peace with the powers of a Sessions Jiidgcj 
over European British subjects, and app(jals fi om liis decisions 
lie to the Madras High Court. Europeans are within tlic juris- 
diction of the ordinary courts of the State in regard to all civil 
matters and also in cases of contempt. 

There are no criminal tribes or castes in tlie State, and Crimp, 
serious crimes are comparatively of vuiv. occurrence. J^lvcn 
grave crimes, technically so called, bear but a small ratio to 
the population. Highway robbery which was so common at 
one time is now unknown, and even dakaitis are few and far 
between. The majority of the crimc.s reported are theft and 
simple hurt and offences under special and local Jaws. Of the 
2,602 persons convicted last year, only 18 w'ere sentenced to 
more than one year’s imprisonment. Ca.scs necessitating the 
use of the security sections of the Criminal Procedure Code are 
extremely few. 

2 z 
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CHAP. xiit. Ill the days of the Naducazhifi and Desacazhisy law and 
PERic^ order were maintained by the armed Nayars under their com- 
— mand, and even after the Karyakars took their place, the func- 
Pohcc. police continued to be performed by the military. It 

was Colonel Munro that first separated the two functions by 
orgaiiisin^^ a force of Tannadars with a Tanna Naik for each 
Taluk, whose duty was exclusively police. According to the 
preamble to the Hukm-naina of May 18T2, “ the Tannadars 
arc to keep the peace of the land. They arc to move about 
the country, preventing contraband trade and the commission 
of theft, arresting depredators, making searches with a view to 
secure contraband articles, and generally assisting the Karya- 
kars and other Sirkar officers in tho dischai’ge of their respect- 
ive functions This force was disbanded in 1835, when the 
Tahsildars were made police officers by Kcgulation IV of 1010. 
To assist them in their police work, they were given a number 
of peons with a Kotwal at their head in each Taluk. This 
arrangement was in force till 1881, when a be])arate Police 
department was oi-ganised under the provisions of Kegula- 
tion I of 1058. A disciplined forces of about three hundred 
liead constables and constables was organised and placed 
under tho control of a Superintendent with six Inspectors 
to assist him, one for each of the six divisions into which 
the State was divided for purposes of police' administratioi]. 
Several changes wejc sub8e([uently made in the strength and 
organisation of the force, but they are not of sufficient import- 
ance to be detailed here. The force as it stands at present is 
the ixisult of the re-organisation effected in 1908, when the 
State was divided into three Inspectors’ circles, in lieu of the 
six circles into which it was formerly divided, a new staff of 
thirteen Sub-Inspectors was created to take thu place of the old 
Station House Officers in all important stations, several unim- 
portant stations were converted into out-posts, the strength 
of the force was increased and the j)ay of the constables raised- 
The present sanctioned strength of the force is (13 officers and 
177 men, the ratio of effective police to population and area 
being one to 1,520 persons and one to 2’58 square miles respect- 
ively; and the total cost of the establishment is over eighty 
thousand rupees a year. 

Jailsof modern description were first established along with 
tho establishment of the Zilla courts, the Zilla judges exercising 
general supervision over them. There were thus two central 
jails, one at Ernakulam and the other at Trichiir, short- term 
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prisoners being confined in the Tannas or subsidiary Jails at the chap. xiii. 
Taluk head-quarters. The buildings in which the prisoners period. 
were confined were not specially adapted for jail purposes, and — 
were generally overcrowded. In 1890, the two old jail buildings 
were abandoned, and a Central Jail established in Ernakulam 
in a building constructed on the association block system with 
accommodation for nearly 200 prisoners. The old jails were 
guarded by the detachments of British sepoys stationed at Tri- 
churand Ernakulam, while the prisoners, when taken out for 
extra-mural labour, were under the guard of jail peons. With 
the establishment of tiie new Central Jail, a warder guard was 
organised, and the administration of the jail was placed under 
a full-time Superintendent with a Jailor and an Assistant Jailor 
under him. Under the Prisons Hegnlation, VI of 1070, the Diwan 
is cx oficio Inspector-deneral of Prisons, but in exercise of the 
power vested in him by that Regulation, he has delegated liis 
duties as Inspector-General to the District Magistrate. There 
is a hospital attached to the jail for the medical treatment of 
prisoners, and the health of the jail has generally been fairly 
good, h'ormerly, the prisoners werci employed exclusively on 
extra-mural lal)onr, (diiefly tlie construction and repair of roads. 

Tt was only after the establishment of the present Central Jail 
that intra-mnral industry w'as first stai ted, and now' the men are 
seldom employed outside the prison w^alls. The chief industries 
carried on in the jail are coir-yarn making, cloth weaving and 
the making of coir rugs, net bags, baskets and other miscellane- 
ous articles. Besides the Central Jail, tliere are at present six 
subsidiary jails in tlie iminc'diatc cliarge of the Sub-Magistrates. 

The average daily number confined in the Central Jail during 
the past five years was 150 and in the subsidiary jails 40. The 
average income and expenditure on account of the jails amount 
to Rs. 8,000 and lU, 20,000 respectively. 

After the rebellion of 1809, the State army which was Military, 
organised by Dutch officers was disbanded, but four companies 
were retained for sentry and escort duty in the palace. The 
preservation of order was left to the British subsidiary force, 
detachments of which were stationed in several places in the 
State. Most of these detachments were withdrawn one by one 
before 1800, but two companies continued to be stationed at 
Trichur, with a Subadar guard at Ernakulam for guarding the 
treasury. These also were withdrawn finally in 1900. The only 
military force now in the State is the Nayar Brigade, which 
consists of five commissioned and sixteen non-commissioned 
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oilicors and 22.*) men, besides an artillery force consisting 
of two non-commissioned officers and twenty men with four 
mii/zle-luading guns, and a cavalry consisting of one commis- 
sioned and two non-commissioned officers and tw’elve men. 
d’liere is also a State band consisting of 20 officers and men. 
Small detachments of infantry are stationed at Ernaknlam and 
Triclmr to guard tlie local treasuries and mount sentry in the 
Diwan’s official residence, while the rest of the men are 
employed on sentry and escort duty in the palaces at Tripu- 
nitlura. Th(‘ chief work of the artillery men is the firing of 
sal nil's oil State occasions, while the cavalry, which w^as formed 
ill J(S7o, acts as Tlis Highness the Raja’s bodyguard. The 
supi'i ior offici'i's in the infantry are armed with swords and the 
iulerior officiu's and nii'ii w’ith muzzle-loading carbines, whili^ 
the .Jamadar of the body guard is armed with a sword and a ri'- 
volvi'r and the other officers and troops with swords, lances and 
])istols. Till' cost of tlie department is nearly forty thousand 
rupi'cs a year. 




CHAPTER XIV. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


the Haja. 


The (lOVKRMMENT : His Highness the Uaja— The civil list— The Diwaii 
— The Huzur Secretariat - Legislation — Coinage- Finance — ADMINIS I HATIVE 
HEPARTMENTS ; Hopartinenlal heads— Aoconnts- -Public Works — Anchal. 

T T IS Highness the Eaja is the fountain of all authority in the the Ho- 
^ ^ State, legislative, judicial and executive, the powers exercised ' * ’ 

by his officers being but those delegated by him by legislative His J-Lghness 
enactments or by special rules or orders. The liaja^s powers 
are limited only by the Regulations passed by himself and by 
treaty obligations with the Jh;itish (lovernincnt. By the last 
treaty with that (Jovernment, that of 1H09, the Uaja is hound 
to abstain from any interference in the affairs of any forengn 
State, whether in allianc(j with the Ikitish Government nr 
not, and from holding any communication wiili any such 
State without the previous knowledge and sanction of that 
Government ; and also “ to ])ay at all times the utmost attention 
to sncli advice as the ]3ritish Government may offer with a 
view to the economy of his finances, the better collection of his 
revenue, the administration of justice, the extension of com- 
merce, the encouragement of trade, agriculture and industry 
or any otlier objects connected with the advancement of 
the interests of the Baja, the liappiiujss of his people and 
the mutual welfare of both States.” * His Highness’ State 
therefore has no foreign relations, but in all matters of internal 
administration His Highness exercises sovereign authority sub- 
ject to such advice as may he offered by the Government of 
Madras through their accredited representative, the British 
Eesident in Travancore and Cochin. The treaty more or less 
determines the matters of administration on which the advice 
of the Paramount Power is generally offered. They may be 


♦ For the tenns of the treaty now in force, see pp. 145-6, ante. 
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CHAP. XIV. summarised as follows:—!, any problem affecting seriously the 

VEBNMBNT. fii’‘‘i^ces of the State, such as the introduction of the railway 

and other undertakings which involve large outlay; 2. the 

adjustment of Land revenue and other measures resulting 
in increased taxation ; 3. measures which interfere with the 
existing constitution, independence and powers of the courts of 
justice and the civil and criminal rights of the people ; 4. fiscal 
or other measures, such as the imposition of export and import 
duties which may seriously affect the extension and development 
of commerce and industry. In regard to details of internal 
administration however, His Highness acts independently, 
consulting the Eesident or not according to his discretion. 

The civil list. Till 1835, tlie usual practice was for the Raja to order the 
disbursement from the State treasury of any amount at his 
discretion for the maintenance of himself and his family. But 
in that year the amount required for palace expenditure was 
fixed, at the instance of the Kesident, Mr. Casamajor, with 
reference to the avernge expenditure of previous years and to 
the total income of the State. The allowance thus fixed under- 
went several revisions in subsequent years, and the one now in 
force is in accordance with the scheme sanctioned in 1907 for 
a period of twelve years. Under this scheme the total palace 
allowance is fixed at three and a half lakhs of rupees a year, 
and the number of male members who arc to receive fixed 
monthly allowances is limited to twenty, besides His Highness 
the Raja and the Elaya Raja. The fixed allowances amount 
to Rs. 2,04,(500, and a sum of Rs. 48,400 is set apart as a general 
palace fund for the maintenance and education of the junior 
male members below the rank of those entitled to fixed 
allowances. For the latter there is a special residential palace 
scheme sanctioned by tlie Darbar. A sum of Rs. 70,000 is 
annually debited to the general ceremony fund, from which 
the cost of all palace ceremonies is defrayed. The balance 
amounting to Rs. 27,000 is utilized for tour expenses, the 
education of the children and miscellaneous charges. Their 
Highnesses the Raja and the Senior Rani have their respective 
landed estates, which are administered by them personally and 
the income from which is at their absolute disposal. All feniale 
members and all children under sixteen years of age are main- 
tained by the Senior Rani out of the income from her estate and 
the allowance from the treasury amounting to forty-eight 
thousand rupees a year. 
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The Divvan is the respoQsibIc minister of the Baja and the chap. xnr. 
chief executive officer of the State. As he is primarily respon- vernIient. 
sible for the efficient and progressive administration of the State 
and for the proper fulfilment of the engagements with the 
suzerain power, his appointment and removal are, according to 
custom, -made in consultation with the Madras Government, 
but his nomination rests entirely with His Highness. The 
])iwan is the official mouth-piece of the Baja’s Government, 
and has no position in the administration independent of His 
Highness, although in certain matters he is given powers 
under the regulation and rules passed by His Highness to act 
without special reference to him. In all important matters the 
b)iwan can act only after taking the Baja’s orders. The official 
acts and proceedings of the Diwan are those of His Highness’ 
Government, and he does not bear any resj)onsibility distinct 
from that of the Darbar. The Diwan alone has access to the 
Baja and the British Besident officially : no other officer in 
the State can hold official correspondence with them.* He 
is also the sole channel of official communication with heads 
of departments. He has large powers conferred on him by 
several of the existing Regulations, to make rules and issue 
executive instructions, besides the power delegated to him by 
the Baja to make appointments, sanction expenditure and 
enforce official discipline. Under a scheme of decenti’alisation 
recently sanctioned, certain additional powers hitherto exer- 
cised by His Highness were conferred upon him. He can, for 
instance, make all appointments, without reference to the 
Baja, except those of heads of departments and their assistants, 
judicial officers exercising civil and magisterial functions and 
a few other specified executive officers. He can also sanction 
all expenditure provided in the general budget approved of by, 

His Highness, land revenue remissions to the extent of Bs. 500 
and not exceeding Bs. 5,000 in a year, revision of ministerial 
and menial establisiiments which does not involve additional 
expenditure, and pension and gratuity to all officers who hold 
appointments on Bs. 50 and less per mensem. He need obtain 
His Highness’ sanction only for extraordinary and unforeseen 
expenditure not provided in the budget and for public works 
estimates exceeding Bs. 2,000 in amount. He has full powers 
of supervision over the work of all heads of departments, and 

Formerly, European officers in the service of the State had the right of 
addressing the British Resident direct, hut this was discontinued early in Diwan 
Sankunui Menoii’s administration. 
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™iiB it is his duty to see that they discharge their functions effici- 

VBRNMENT. cntly iu accordance with the rules and regulations in force for 
the time being. The Diwan gives an account of the admini- 
stration of His Highness’ Government and a review of the 
work of the various departments in an annual Administration 
Report, which is issued for general information of the Madras 
Government and the public. 

iJ'cr*i^rhr^ The Huzur Secretariat or the Hi wan’s office is the medium 
‘ through which the Diwan exercises his power of supervision 
and guidance over all departments. The Secretariat consists ot 
four chief departments, viz,^ (1) Revenue, which deals with Land 
Revenue, Devasvam and Separate Revenue (forest, excise, etc.); 
(‘2) I’ublic Works, which deals with works of all kinds, including 
irrigation and contribution works ; (8) Judicial, which deals 
with Judicial, Police, Jail and Registration departments ; and 
(4) Local and Legislative, which deals with legislation and 
Sirkar suits, medical and sanitation, education and general 
correspondence, The Secretary to the Diwan is the chief 
ministerial officer of the Secretariat, and is responsible for the 
efficient conduct of work in all its departments. Stamp, 
Stationery and Printing offices arc treated practically as a branch 
of the Secretariat, and are directly under a Superintendent 
subject to the control of the Secretariat. 

Legislation. There is no special legislative machinery in the State for 
making laws and regulations. Between 1898 and 1908 there 
was a Law Committee, consisting ot a president and seven mem- 
bers, to draft bills whenever called upon to do so by the Diwan. 
The committee was abolished in the latter year. Whenever the 
State finds it necessary to legislate on any subject, the Diwan 
calls upon the Government Advocate and Law Officer, or any 
other officer or officers he might choose, to prepare and submit 
a draft bill. This bill, after undergoing such revision as is 
found to be necessary by the Diwan, is published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette for public criticism, and submitted to the 
Government of Madras for advice through the British Resident. 
On receipt of their advice, it is submitted to His Highness the 
Raja, on receiving whose assent it becomes law. All enact- 
ments are called Regulations. At present there are nearly 
eighty such Regulations in force, almost all of which are 
framed on the lines of corresponding enactments in British 
India. In special cases His Highness the Raja issues Procla- 
mations after taking the advice of the Madras Government, and 
these also have the force of law. 
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Though the State has at present no currency of its own, it chap. xiv. 
has the right to mint its ow n coin. The only coins that appear govern- 
ever to have been minted in the State were the single and the went, 
double silver coins of the value of ten and twenty pies coiniigo, 

respectively. The earliest coinage of which w'e have any re.cord 
was that of 1783-4, when two lakhs of rupees worth of puttans 
were minted. Puttans to the value of Es. 36,000, Es. 62,000, 

Ea. 32,000 and Es. 40,000 were aho coined in 1790, 1821, 1866 
and 1897 respectively. In 1897, the mint was grossly misman- 
aged with the result that from that year tlie coin began to 
depreciate in value, so much so that in 1900 the State felt 
constrained to withdraw all the puttans from circulation and 
abolish the coin as a legal tender. By a Proclamation issued in 
that year all British Indian coins were made legal tender in 
the State. 

The total revenues of the State daring the last official year Finance. 
(1909-10) amounted to 89*5 lakhs of rupees, and the total ex- 
penditure to 33*2 laklis. There has been a steady advance in 
the revenues, as will be seen from the subjoined statement, 
in which the receipts for the last ten years are given in lakhs 
of rupees : — 
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The principal sources of revenue and the amounts realised 
from each last year were Land revenue, 111 lakhs ; Forests, 7*4 
lakhs ; Excise, (including salt, customs, etc.), 8’9 lakhs ; Stamps, 
3-9 lakhs ; Eailway, 5-2 lakhs ; and other receipts, 3*2 lakhs* 
The chief items of expenditure are subsidy to the British 
Government, 2 lakhs; Palace allowances, 3*6 lakhs; Land revenue, 
1*7 lakhs ; Excise, 1*6 lakhs; Forests, 3*5 lakhs; Tramway, 1*8 
lakhs ; Judicial including police, jail and registration, 3*1 lakhs ; 
Education, 2*3 lakhs ; Medical, including vaccination and sani- 
tation, 1*5 lakhs; Public Works, 4*4 lakhs; and Eailway 2*4 
lakhs. The State contracted two loans of ten lakhs of rupees 
each in debentures on account of the construction of the railway 
and the tramway, but against this there was a sum of 7*7 lakhs 
credited up to the end of 1085 M. E. to a sinking fund created 
to liquidate the debt, and this sum has now augmented to ten 
lakhs. The first loan is repayable on the 1st August 1911. The 
expenditure is regulated in accordance with an annual budget 
sanctioned by His Highness the Baja. 
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ruAP. XIV. TIio sovcral branches of administration are placed in the 
sTKATm': immediate charge of officers called heads of departments, who 
under the direct orders of the Diwan and are respon- 
eiblc for the efficient working of their respective departments. 

are invest(‘d with more or less extensive administrative 
powers under th(^ recently sanctioned scheme of decentralisation 
and by the Ic^dslative enactments that regulate the work of 
their departimuits ; they are also authorised to make all the 
appointiiumts in their ministerial establishments except those 
of their chief ministerial officers, and to sanction contingent ex- 
penditure for ili('ir own and subordinate offices within the budget 
provision and estimates for all works included in the budget 
under i)otty construction and repairs up to a limit of Rs. lUO. 
Accounts, more or less detailed, of the constitution and working 
of the following departments liavo already been given in tln^ 
pree<‘diiig chapters, and it only remains to deal with the remain- 
ing departments hero -Judicial (civil and criminal), Police, 
Jail, Registration, Military, Land iievcniio, Forests, Excise, 
Stamps, Devasvam, Medical and Sanitation, and Education. 
Acruuiits. JJio Account department was till 1907 a branch of the 
Hiizur Secretariat, but in that year it was (‘onstituted into a 
separate department and placed under an officer designntc'd 
(/om])ti’oll(U* of Accounts. Jn the office' of tlu' Comptroller, 
which is a central account and audit office, the accounts of 
the district treasuries, of whicli there are six in tlu'. State', 
are auelite'd and cemsolidate'el, the' accounts of such eh'parl- 
ments as Puffiic \Ve)rks, l^oivst. Tramway and Devasvam, 
which have', account systems of tlieur own, are subjected to a 
close', scrutiny with refereiKM'. to budge't allotments, sanctione'd 
e-slimate's and the^ sanctioned sclicdule of rate's. It is also among 
the eiuties of the Comptroller to inspect the district treasuries 
iind the e)ffices of spending dc'partments to see that the esxpcn- 
eiiture incurred by the seve'ral elepartments is witliin the', allot- 
ments sanctiont'el in their buelgeJs and to satisfy himself that, 
in mattei’s of account heads of departmemts and offices conform 
strictly the rule's and insiructiems contained in tlu' Account 
Code and the St'rvice Regulations. ^J'he Comptrolleu* is assisted 
b\ a staff consisting of an Assistant, a Cliicf Auditor and a 
nnmlH'r of assistant auditeu's. JJie Ce)mptrolleEs accounts and 
registers arc subjected to a test audit once in three or five years 
by ail outside officer ace-ordiiig to the dise*retion of the J)arbar. 

The Public Works department was organised in 1870. Till 
then all works used to be executed by the officers of the 


Public 

Works. 
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Kevunue department, wlio had no professional knowledge of the ciur. xiv. 
work. Even after the organisation of the professional depart- strative 
lucnt, temple and palace works, together with several other petty 
works, continued to be carried out by revenue ol'licers till 1890, 
when a Maramath department, which w^as also manned by non- 
professional men, was created for the execution of such works. 

This dual system, however, was found to work unsatisfactorily, 
and the Maramath department was therefore abolished in 1897. 

All works arc now carried out by the Public Works department 
under the Chief Engineer, who is assisted by an Assistant 
Engineer, four Supervisors, six Overseers and two Sub-Overseers. 

Three of the Supervisors arc in charge of the three divisions into 
which the State is divided for public works purposes, and the 
fourth is in charge of all temples works, while live of the Super- 
visors arc in cliarge of the live Taluks and the sixtli in special 
charge of irrigation works. The dcpai tment was organised in 
its ])rcscnt form in 1907. The annual oxpcndiiurc incurred 
on public works, including cost of establishments, is about four 
and a half lakhs of rupees. 

The Stale luis a Postal or Anchal department of its own. AnrbiU. 

It was created about tlie year 1791 witli the exclusive object of 
transmitting ol'ticial communications from one stalion to 
another.'; Subsequently, Anclial masters were auilioriscul io 
accept private covers and transmit tlieni free, and tapal run- 
ners also were allowed to carry them on their own account ; 
it was only in J 865 that the department began regularly to 
carry private letters and parcels and levy postage on them in 
money. In 1892 anchal stamps and cards were issued for llic 
first time, and the levy of postage in money was disconlimied. 

The stamps then issued were of the values of three, five, ten and 
twenty pies, with siamped envelopes of similar dcmoiiiinations 
and post cards and reply cards of the values of two and four pies. 

Last year the department was reorganised, and new denomi- 
nations of staqips issued, r/;:., stamps of the values of two, three, 
four, nine and eighteen pics, stamped envelopes of similar 
denominations, except two and three pies, and post cards and 
reply cards of the values of two and four pies. There are alto- 
gether 43 Anchal oi'lices and 84 letter boxes in the State, and the 
length of the Anchal line is 301 miles. The average annual 
receipts of the department amount to twelve thousand rupees, 
and the expenditure to eighteen thousand. 'I he excess of ex- 
penditure over income is nominal, as no incune accrues to the 
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department for the work of carrying official covers, the cost of 
which amounts to half a lakh of rupees a year. The depart- 
ment is in charge of a Superintendent, to whose office is also 
attached a dead letter office, which receives and disposes of 
about four thousand letters and articles a year. 



CHAPTER XV. 


GAZETTEER. 


Chittuu TAIATK: Ayilur-Chittur-Kozhinjainpara- Miilaltara-- Nallc- 
pilli — Nelliainpatis — Nemmara — rarambikolam - Pattancheri — TattaiiiangaUiii 
— CocHIN-KANAYANNUR TATjUK: Andikadavii— Cli(‘llanain — Chonnaniaugalam- 
Cherauollur— Chovara — Elaiikunnapuzlia Eruakulam—Kuinbalam Kuzhupilli 
-Malayattur — Araliparain ^ratfcaiiclicri — Mulanlurutti -Mulavukad - Narakal- 
Pallipuram — Pallurutti— • Tripunitiura— Vaclavukod— Viiipiii Island— Vellara- 
pilli—Vondurutti -- CHANGANUU TALUK— Mukundapuram Tai. UK : Adiir - 
Chalakudi — Irinjalakuda— Kallettumkara — Kanjirapilli - Karupadaiina- Mala 
— Nellay i Piidakad -Tiruviinchikulam — Trikkiir — Varandai a pilli — 'PALA PlLLl 
Taluk : Arthat - Cholakara Choriitiirutti Chuvannur— Kadavallur - Kunnam- 
kulam — Kutianipilli— Mullurkara— Nelluvaya — Pazhayannur — Tiruvilvamala - - 
Vadakanchcri— TRICHUR TALUK : Autikad — Aranattukara— Arattupuzba^- 
Killanuur—Manalur — Miiiidur — Ollur— Pattikad -Perumanani— -Trichur—rra- 
kam— Vivyur. 

CHITTUU TALUK 

^'^HiTTun, the easternmost Taluk of the State consists of two 
^ disconnected parts, one lying between 10'’ 39' and 10’ 51' 
N, latitude and 7G'’ 44' and 7G® 46' Vj. longitude, and the other 
between 10" 20' and 10" 3G' N. latitude and 7G"3:r and 7G" 54' 
E. longitudiL The smaller or eastern portion, 105 square 
miles in area, is wholly encircled by British territory, by Coim- 
batore on the east and by Malabar on the other three sides. 
The western portion is 280 square miles in extent, of which 
only about 32 square miles form inhabited plains, the rest 
consisting of the Pottundi, the Nelliampati and the Parambi- 
kolam ranges of hills. The plain portion is surrounded by 
the Malabar District except on the south, while the hills 
stretch southwards and westwards to the rest of the forests of 
the State. The detached eastern portion is situated in the 
centre of the Palghat gap, and consequently its meteorological 
conditions differ considerably from those of the remaining parts 
of Cochin, receiving as it does only about half the rainfall of the 
latter. Like other plain Taluks, it slopes gently down from the 
east, but its laterite hills are much lower and the valleys between 
them much less deep than is usual in other parts. The centre 
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of the detached portion is called the kanam, which was once a 
magnificent teak forest, but the whole of it was assigned for 
cultivation during the second half of the last century. A por- 
tion of it however was recently acquired by the Darbar and 
constituted into a teak reserve. The chief river is the Chittur, 
or that portion of the Anamalai which passes through Cochin 
territory. It joins the Bharatapuzlia or Ponnani river at Parali. 
The Korayar, the Varattar and the Volant avalam arc among the 
smaller rivers that pass through Chittur and fall into the 
Jiharatapuzha. Several small streams that drain the lower 
rciaches of the Nelliampati and Pothundi ranges pass through 
the western portion of the Taluk in their course to the Ponnani 
river through the adjoining British territory. The Nelliampati 
and Parambikolam rivers that drain the higher reaches flow 
towards the south-west and fall into the Chalakudi river. The 
hills and the eastern parts of the Taluk are feverish. 

The soils arc of the usual red ferruginous variety, except 
in the eastern villages adjoining Coimbatore, where the regar 
series occurs to a considerable extent. The wet cultivation is 
valuable and yields in excellence to that of no other part of the 
State. The rainfall being comparatively small, several irrigation 
works have been constructed in the Taluk both by the Sirkar and 
by the ryots to make up the deficiency, and but for those works 
not only is the raising of a second crop next to impassible, but 
a considerable portion of the detached part of the Taluk would 
have had to be left uncultivated. Unlike in other parts of the 
State, the gardens are very few and poor, the palmyra, the 
characteristic tree of the Taluk, being a poor substitute for the 
cocoauut and the arecanut palms of the other Taluks. But, on 
the other hand, this is the only Taluk in the State in which are 
raised the usual dry crops of the east coast, such as cholam, 
ragi, cuinbu, castor and ground-nut. Coffee and, to a smaller 
extent, rubber are grown on the Nolliampatis. Weaving is the 
most notable industry of the Taluk, and is carried on by Clietans 
and Kaikolans in all the more important centres. There are 
two factories for the manufacture of bricks and tiles, one near 
Chittur and the other at Kozhinjampara. 

If the crops partake of the character of the eastern and 
western countries of the Presidency, the inhabitants also do the 
same. There are no Namburia or Syrian Christians or Mappilas in 
the Taluk: their places arc taken by Pattar or Tamil Brahmans, 
recent Christian converts and Ravuttans. Tamil Brahman vil- 
lages or gramams are scattered ajl over the Taluk, w^hile the 
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Nayars live in detached houses outside the f/ramam limits. The chap. xv. 
total population is 89,549 (43,60r) males and 45,943 females), of 
whom 36 per cent, have returned Tamilas their mother tongue. 

About 60 per cent, of the Tamil speak- 

ing population of the State are found in 

Muhammadans 7,201 this Taluk, and m its eastern villages 

Animists ... 2,072 the great majority of the inhabitants 

are Tamilians. Chittur has a larger 
|)roportion of Hindus and a smaller proportion of Christians than 
the rest of the State. There are no Hindu temples of note in 
the Taluk : the most notable temple is the one at Ayiliir, which 
however is of only secondary importance. 

The Taluk is said to have been once an integral part of the 
lorritory of the Palghat Eajas, who ceded it to the Raja of Cochin 
for the assistance rendered by him in defending the eastern fron- 
tier of the gap against Kongu invaders. It began to be known 
by the name of Chittur only in comparatively recent times. It 
w\as probably so called after the Cochin portion of the Anamalai 
river, which used to be known by the name of Cltiitar. The 
old name of the eastern portion was Naludesaniy or aggregate 
of four Hesams or villages (Chittur, Nallepilli, Tattamangalam 
and Pattancheri), and that of the western portion Kodaharaiind. 

Tinittil Acchan, now represented by the Chondath Mannadiar, 
appears to liave been the Nadifvazhl chief of Naliidesam, and 
the Kodakara Nayar of the latter. The oth.'r Mannadiars of 
the place and Pattancheri Accdian Avere probably the Desa- 
vazhis of Naludesam. The I'alnk is divided into 25 villages for 
ad mini strati v(^ pii r poses. 

Ayilur ; the westernmost village of the Taluk, three miles 
distant from Nemmara and about eighteen from Chittur. The 
village appears to have grown up round the Ayilur temple, 
which is the most important temple in the Taluk and is under 
the management of the Sirkar. A line of Brahman houses 
encircles the temple, and behind this are the houses of the 
Nayars. The houses further remote from the temple are inhabi- 
ted by low caste Hindus. The village is thus almost exclusively 
a Hindu one, 4,163 out of the population of 4,420 being Hindus, 

There are a few families of Chetans in the village, who carry on 
cotton weaving. 

Chittur : the head-quarters of the Taluk, situated on the 
fight bank of the Anamalai or Chittur river, 10'’ 42' N. latitude 
and 76° 46' E. longitude. Population, 8,095, of whom 96 per cent. 
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are Hindus, the rest being Muhammadans and Christians. It is 
the chief centre of the Tamil Brahmans in the State : there are 
no fewer than three of their gramams in the town. The other 
predominant castes are Nayars, Vellalas, Chetans and Kaikolans. 
There are some substantial land-holders among them, chiefly 
among Nayars. The town, with its substantial buildings and 
neat gramams^ has a prosperous appearance. The sanitation 
is looked after by a board appointed and financed by Govern- 
ment. Cotton weaving is the chief industry of the town ; cloths 
of fine texture are turned out by Chetans, and coarse ones by 
Kaikolans. Near the town is a brick and tile manufactory. 
Among the public institutions of the town are the offices of the 
Tahsildar, the District Munsiff, the Sub-Magistrate and the 
District Kegistrar, the police station, hospital and high school. 
There is also an old palace in the town. The nearest railway 
station, Palghat, is ten miles distant from Chittur. 

The people of Chittur and its neighbourhood take consider- 
able interest in a festival, called Kongapada^ which is celebrated 
every year in March. It is said to be the commemoration of a 
victory gained by Cochin over invaders from Kongu country. 
Tradition makes out that the goddess of the local temple in 
person led the Cochin army and slew the Kongu chief with her 
own hand. All the incidents of the battle, together with the cir- 
cumstances that led to it, are enacted on the night of the festival. 
The sham fight is accompanied by the beating of numerous 
Paraya drums, blowing of horns, racing of horses, torch light 
processions, etc,, and in the course of it some act as the wound- 
ed and some fall down on the field of action as dead. These 
dead and wounded arc immediately taken up and carried to 
their supposed respective houses accompanied by torch lights, 
beating of drums, beating of breast and crying and weeping. 
At the end of the fight a procession is formed from the battle- 
field and moves through the Nayar quarters to the temple 
wheie it reaches just before day-break, when there is a display 
of fire-works. 

Eozhinjampara: six miles to the east of Chittur. Popu- 
lation, 4,842 (2,928 Hindus, 787 Muhammadans, 1,122 Chris- 
tians and 10 animists). The Christians are recent Tamil converts, 
and are under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Coimbatore. 
The village has got a tile factory, a police station and a Satram 
known as the Nattukal Satram. This last was built by public 
subscription to commemorate the services of General Cullen, 
British Resident from 1840 to 1860. 
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Mulattara : fourteen miles to the south-east of Ohittur, 
The village owes its importance to the anicut which was built 
by the Sirkar in the fifties and renovated in the eighties and 
which forms the chief irrigation work in the Taluk. The place 
is feverish and would probably have remained uninhabited but 
for the irrigation works. Population, 1,540, mostly Hindus. 

Nallepilli : three miles to the north-east of Chittur. Popu- 
lation, 5,090, of wliom all but 32 are Hindus. Like Chittur, it is 
a centre of Tamil Brahmans, and contains a large gramain. 
Close to the gmmam is the tarn in which the Nayars live. 
Among the latter there are some substantial land-holders, 

NelliampatiS ^ range of hills forming a section of the 
Western Ghats. They lie six miles to the south of Nemmara 
and twenty miles from Palghat, wdiicli is the nearest railway 
station. The range varies in height from 1,500 to 5,000 feet 
above the sea, and consists of a succession of ridges cut off from 
one another by valleys containing dark evergreen forests. In 
the centre of the range is an extensive plateau, the average 
elevation of which is over 3,009 feet. The highest peak in the 
range is Nellikotfca or Padagiri, 5,200 feet above sea-level. 
Vellachimudi, Valiyavana Ridge, M yanmudi and Valavachan are 
other peaks, eacli over 4,000 feet in height. The climate of the 
range is cool and pleasant dining the greater part of the year, 
but is feverish in March, April and IMay. The monsoon rains 
are heavy, the average annual fall being 155 inches. The 
thermometer ranges from about GO'’ iu December to 85» in April, 
the main temperature being 72”. The Nelliampatis contain a 
large number of teak and other valuable trees of immense 
height and girth, but they cannot be exploited for want of a 
suitable outlet to the plains. On the plateau above referred to, 
land was opened out for coffee growing in 18G4. There are 
now sixteen estates, of which eleven are owned by Europeans 
and the rest by natives. One of the estates has recently been 
converted into a rubber plantation. The total area assigned 
for coffee cultivation is 8,500 acres, of which over 3,300 acres 
are now under mature plants. The yield in 1909-10 was 9,100 
cwts. or an average of 308 lb. an acre of mature plants. Prom 
800 to 1,000 labourers are employed on the plantations, and 
the annual quit-rent payable to Government amounts to a little 
over Rs. J 2,0u0. The State has constructed a ghat road to 
the estate, the length of which from the foot of the ghat is 23 
miles and the steepest gradient 1 in 6» About fifteen miles of 
road on the plateau connect the estates with one another. The 
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Stato mjtinfcains adisponsary and a police station on tire hills. 
The population of the range is 3,018, of whom 310 are Kadars. 
They are the only jungle-folk found in this range. 

NemiXiara • fifteen miles to the west of Chittnr. Popu- 
lation, G, 41^*2, of whom 01 per cent, are Hindus. The village 
consists of four gramnmfi of Tamil Brahmans and two taras of 
Nayars. The sanitation of the place is looked after by a board 
aiipointed and linanced by (Tovernment. Cotton weaving is 
carried on to some exient by Chetans in Neminara and in the 
contiguous village of Vallangi. Agriculture is the chief occu- 
pation of tlie people, but Vallangi is a place of some trade, 
which is in the hands of Ravuttans and Chettis. Neminara has 
an aided liigh school, a Sub-Registrar’s office, a hospital, a police 
station and a travellers’ bungalow. 

Farambikolam : a continuation of the Nelliampati range 
towards the south-east. Its highest peak, Karimalagopiiram, is 
5,000 feet above the sea-level, but the average elevation of the 
range is considerably less than that of the Nelliampatis. Its 
virgin forests arc the most valuable in the State, the teak and 
other trees growing there arc superior both in grain and in size 
to the jiroduce of the other forests. It is mainly to exploit 
these hitherto unworked forests that the forest tramway has 
been constructed. 

Pattancheri : seven miles to the south-east of Chittur. 
Population, 6,137, mostly Hindus. The village adjoins the teak 
reserve?. 

Tattamangalam : throe miles to the west of Chittur. 
Ropuhition, G,222, of whom 79 per cent, are Hindus and 20 per 
cent. I\Iuhannniidans, chiefly Ravuttans. The town consists of 
thioc Brahman (jramaim, a Nayar tarn and a bazaar inhabited 
chietly by Ravuttans and Cliettis It is a place of some trade, 
which is mainly in the hands of Ravuttans. The Chittur Sani- 
tary Board looks after the sanitation of the town. Kallanchira, 
Jill isolated tract near Tattamangalam, has a colony of weavers, 
who make tine as well as ccarse cloths. Tattamangalam has a 
travellers' bungaloAV and a police station. 
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^OCHIN-Kanayaniiur, the head-{|uartcr Taluk, is the soutlicrn- 
most division of the State. It lies between 9^ 4()' and 10' 10' N. 
latitude and between 76" 13' and 76’ 33' L. longitude, and is 
bounded on the north by the Ponnani Taluk ol* Pritisli iMalabai* 
and the Mukundapuram Taluk of the State, on the west by the 
Arabian Sea and on the east and south by Travaiu;ore. Tlui 
Taluk is mixed up with Travancore territory in many places, 
and several bits, like Vadavukod, Malayattur, Vellaiapilli and 
Chennamangalaiii, are isolated tracts of Cocliin tcriitory within 
Travancore limits. The Taluk is divided into two main strips 
by a scries of lagoons or back-waters, into which the tori’ents 
from the hills in the east empty themselves and which have 
outlets into the sea at Cochin and Cranganur. The wc^stem 
strip is the sea-board, a flat sandy region interspersed with low, 
marshy lands, on which rice crops are raised when the salt water 
is freshened by the monsoon rains. Tlie tract to the east of the 
back-waters varies from undulating liillocks with fertile valleys 
to low marshy lands bordering on the back-water. Narrow 
stretches of land fringing these back-waters and small islands 
situated within them are studded with clusters of cocoami^ 
plantations, while iii the interior hilly tracts, througli \vhicli 
several streams and rivers flow, notably tho Periyar or Alway, 
both the river banks and tho valleys abound in paddy flats and 
cocoanut and arecanut groves. The State llailway runs througli 
the eastern strip as far as Ernakulam, tlie capital of the State* 
The Taluk has an area of square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 2,35,081'. It is the most 
densely populated Taluk in the 
State, the average density being 
over J,500 inhabitants per s(|uare 
mile. It has a larger proportion of 
Christians than any other Taluk, and in several of the villages 
they out-number the Hindus. All the Jewish colonies except a 
small one in Mukundapuram are in this Taluk. Elephantiasis 
is very common among the peojde. 

The prevailing soils arc sandy, except towards the interior 
where they are of the usual, red ferruginous variety. Along the 
sea-board and on the banks of the back-waters the cocoanut is 
the characteristic tree, its produce in one form or another form- 
ing the bulk of the export trade of the State. Here a largo 
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proportion of the inhabitants devote themselves to its cultiva- 
tion, and to toddy drawing and the preparation of coir yarn and 
copra. There are nine cocoanut oil mills worked by steam power 
and a large number of small coir factories. Fisheries also form 
an extensive industry of the Taluk. There are no reserved forests 
in the Taluk except in the isolated tract of Malayattur, where 
there is a small reserve which is only 1,600 acres in extent. 

Till 1907 Cochin and Kanayannur were separate Taluks, but 
in that year they were amalgamated and constituted into one 
Taluk. It is divided into 37 villages for administrative purposes. 
The names and situation of the nads into which this tract was 
divided in the ancient days are not known with definiteness. The 
eastern villages beyond Tripunittura appear to have been part of 
Kurunad, which was once ruled over by a branch of the Cochin 
royal family, but mest of which was annexed by Travancore 
about 1755. Ernakulam and the surrounding country towards 
the north and the east formed the teriitory of Anchikaimal, 
which was so called because it was parcelled out among 
and ruled over by five Kaimals or chiefs, of whom the Chera- 
ncllur Kaita was the most powerful. Chennamangalam and 
the southern halt of the Vai])iu island were under the imme- 
diate rule of the Paliyat Acchan, while Mulavukad and other 
islands appear to have been under the Knikarvittil Acchan. 
Karappuram, the sea-board tract to the south of Mattancheri, 
including the Travancore Taluk of Chertala, was parcelled 
out among seventy-tw'o Madampi chiefs, of whom one was a 
Christian and the rest Hindus. Most of the other parts of the 
Taluk appear to have been under the direct rule of the Kaja. 

Andikadavu : eight miles to the south of Mattancheri. 
This village and Chellanam, the village to the south of it, form- 
ed part of Karappuram, but they w'ere excluded from it when 
it w'as ceded to Travancore in 1702. The great majority of the 
inhabitants of both these villages are Christians. Andikadavu 
has a police station and a dispensary. There w^as considerable 
erosion of the coast at Andikadavu in 1907. 

Chellanam : the southernmost village of the Taluk. It 
is separated from Travancore territory by a small opening into 
the sea called Andhakarazhi. Population, 2,958, mostly Chris- 
tians (see also Andikadavu), 

Chennamangalam : situated on the Alway river about 
six miles from its mouth. It is the chief seat of the Paliyat 
Acchan, who now owns the whole village mjanmam. Popula- 
tion, 843. The western portion of the island is sandy, while the 
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eastern end is laterite, terminating in a hill, at the foot of which chap. xv. 
is a small but old Jewish colony. In the vicinity of this colony ^®yann"^. 
was the once famous Vaipikotta Seminary which was built in — 
the sixteenth century by Jesuit fatliers for the instruction of 
Syrian youths in the Syriac tongue, the remains of which are 
still visible. It was in this Seminary that Archbishop Menezes 
prepared the acts and decrees of the Synod of Diamper. In 
1757 Chennamangalain was taken by the Zamorin, and in 1790 
it was overrun by Tipu, who destroyed all the houses and tem- 
ples on the island. 

Cheranellur : five miles to the north of Ernakulam. Popu- 
lation, 3,062. It is the seat of one of the five Kaimals who once 
ruled over this portion of the Taluk. The place contains a 
police out-post, and a mile to the south of it is the village 
of Chittuf, in which there is a well known temple, dedicated 
to Krishna. The temple is under the management of the 
Cheranellur Karta, and attracts worshippers from different parts 
of the State. 

Chovara : situated on the northern bank of the Alway river. 
Population, 1,984. It is the summer resort of the members of 
His Highness the Raja s family and others from Ernakulam, 
Tripunittura and Mattancheri. There are several palaces and 
bungalows picturesquely situated on the river side. The 
railway station is a mile to the west of these buildings. 

Elankunnapuzha : a village between Narakal and Mali- 
puram. Population, 2,844, more than half of whom are Chris- 
tians and the rest Hindus. It has a well known temple 
dedicated to Subrahmanya, which is now under Sirkar manage- 
ment. Formerly, the Raja of Parur had supervision over this 
temple and its properties, which aro scattered over the six 
neighbouring descuns, which formed the Sanketam or desmesne 
of the temple. Parur having been ceded to Travancore in 1762, 
the latter State claimed and for some years exercised sovereign- 
ty over the temple and the six desams. This formed a subject 
of dispute between Travancore and Cochin for many years, 
which was finally settled only in 1882, when the arbitrator 
appointed by the Madras Government decided the question of 
sovereignty in favour of Cochin and that of the right of manag- 
ing the affairs of the temple in favour of Travancore. In 1902, 
however, Travancore restored the management to the Uralars, 
who, finding themselves unable to manage it properly, surren- 
dered it to the Cochin Sirkar in 1905. 

ErnakUld^ni : the capital of the State, situated on the 
back-water, two miles east of and opposite to British Cochin and 
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CHAP. XV. tjjg i,a,r. Latitude 9° 68' 65" N. and longitude 76’ 19' 21" E. 
Ta'vannuk. Population, 21 ,901 (12,205 males and 9,696 females). Ernaku- 

lam is the terminus of Cochin 
State Railway, and is rapidly grow- 
ing in population and importance. 
It was constituted a municipality 
about the middle of 1910. It is a 
picturesque town in a beautiful setting, especially when viewed 
from the west. The broad expanse of glittering back-waters 
stretching away towards north and south as far as the eye can 
see in long lines between rows of palm-clad islands ; fleets of 
pattamars riding at anchor, steam launches plying constantly 
from shore to shore and country boats moving slowly in every 
direction ; glimpses, through the narrow mouth of the Cochin 
river, of the open sea and the steamers in the oflBng ; stately 
buildings fronting the back-waters with groves of feathery palms 
for their back-ground ; all these make for the picturesqueness 
of the scene. The chief public buildings and institutions of 


the place arc the Darbar Hall where the British Kesident 
pays his State visits to the Raja, the palaces, the office of the 
Diwan, the Cliief Court and the district Court, the Raja’s 
College, with its annexe the students’ hostel, the General 
Hospital, the Guest House, the Central Jail, the Railway Station, 
the St. Albert’s high school, managed by the Verapoly Mission, 
the St, Teresa’s convent with an orphanage and girls’ school 
attached to it, the Carmelite monastery and the palaces of the 
Archbishop of Verapoly and the Romo-Syrian Jlishop of .hrna- 
kulam. Resides these, the town has a police station, post and 
telegraph offices, a travellers’ bungalow and an Uttupiira 
(feeding house for Brahmans). There are also several Hindu 
temples, of which the most important is the Sirkar temple 
facing the back-w^ater, four Catholic churches, a Protestant 
church and a Jewish synagogue. The annual Utmvam festival 
in the chief temple falls in Makaram (January-February), and 
lasts for eight days. The last day’s night procession attracts a 
large number of spectators. The trade of the town, which is 
not very considerable, is chiefly in the hands of Konkani Brah- 
mans and Jew^s. A market is held every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday, where large quantities of vegetables and groceries 
are brought from different parts and readil}’ disposed of. There 
are in the town two power mills for the extraction of cocoanut 
oil, and the Burmah Oil Compapy and the Asiatic Petroleum 
Company have large petroleum installations near the railway 
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station; The Kesidency is picturesquely situated on an island 
(Bolghatty) close to Ernakulain. 

With a view to extend and improve the town, extensive 
reclamations were made from the back-water at great cost during 
Diwan Govinda Menon’s administration, but they were subse- 
quently allowed to be built over, with the result that the foreshore 
became dotted with squalid huts to the detriment of the 
sanitation and appearance of the town. During Mr. llajago- 
palachari’s administration several of these were removed, and 
the foreshore in front of the public offices was considerably 
improved. A much more ambitious scheme for improving the 
town in point of sanitation, appearance and commercial useful- 
ness has recently been matured, and is now being given effect 
to. The drinking water of tlie place is unwholesome, especially 
during the hot season : a project for supplying the town with 
good water is now under investigation by an expert. 

Kumbalam : a village six miles to the south of Ernakulain. 
Population, 2,890, mostly Hindus. It was once an important 
seat of learning, containing as it did the once famous education- 
al institution known as the Udai/atiimge.warat PamVita SahJia. 
It was a well endowed institution managed by a Namburi fun- 
ctionary designated Paftaniandtc KovUy elected for a period of 
five years by certain families of Namburis. The Pattamandu 
Kovil was also the Desavazhi of the village. The Sabha has 
liowever long ceased to fulfil the object for which it was found- 
ed, and the major portion of the endowment has disappeared 
owing to mismanagement and misappropriation. Jn 1898 the 
Sirkar had to intervene and take up the management. The 
income from what remains of the endowment is now utilized in 
maintaining the temple attached to the Sabha. 

Kuzhupilli : a village in the Vaipin island about sixteen 
miles to the south of Mattancheri. It has a liegistry office and 
a police out-post. Population, 2,051, mostly Hindus. To tlio 
west of Kuzhupilli is a lagoon which extends towards the nortli 
up to the end of the Vaipin island. This lagoon is separated 
from the sea only by a narrow sand-spit. T)ie width of this 
sand-spit is being narrowed by erosion, and the sea may at any 
time break through it and damage the bunds, especially the one 
at Kuzhupilli, constructed by the Sirkar at great cost to protect 
cultivation in this island. 

Malayattur : an isolated village in Travancore territory, 
about ten miles to the north-east of Chovava railway station. It 
is only 4J square miles in extent, of which more than one-half 
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CHAP. xy. is reserved forest. There is a Catholic church on the top of the 
NAYANNUiL (Kurisumudi), which is looked upon as one of 

special sanctity by the Christians of Travancore and Cochin. 

It is said to have been once a Hindu temple, which was hand- 
ed over to the Christians of the place because a granite cross 
made its appearance spontaneously by the side of the idol. 
The annual festival of the church in March attracts thousands 
of worshippers from all parts of the two States, It is not 
unusual even for Hindus to make offerings to this church. 
Population, 1,048 (782 Hindus and HOO Christians). 

Malipuram : a sea-port six miles to the north of British 
Cochin. It has a flag-staff, from which light is exhibited from 
the middle of May to the end of September, when the shipping 
from British Cochin takes refuge in the mud bank off Narakal. 
The central de[)ot for the storage of salt is at Malipuram. It 
has also a police out-post. Population, 884. 

Mattancheri : the commercial capital of Cochin, situated 
on the back-water opposite to Ernakulam and contiguous to 
Ihatish Cochin. In fact, Mattancheri and British Cochin form 
one town geographically. Latitude 7" 58' 7" N. and longitude 
7(3° 17' E. It is the most crowded and the most urban in 

appearance of all the towns in the 
9,480 j^tatc. It is also a very cosmo- 
4 489 P^htan town, as many as. fourteen 
474 languages having been returned by 
its inhabitants as mother tongue. 
It was constituted a municipality about the middle of 1910. It 
is a centre of considerable export and import trade, wdiich is 
almost entirely in the hands of Banyas and Kacchi Memons 
from the Bombay Presidency, The retail trade is mostly in 
the hands of Konkani Brahmans and Vaisyas (Vaniyans). 
Mattancheri is said to have been once the capital of the State, 
and contains a spacious old j)alace of quaint design, which was 
built and presented to the Kaja by the Portuguese about the 
year 1555. It is in this palace that the Hajas of Cochin are 
in.stalled on the musnad even now. The most interesting part 
of the town in some respects is what is known as the Jews’ 
Town, which is contiguous to the palace and is exclusively 
inhabited by white and black Jews. They settled here after their 
expulsion from Cranganur by the Portuguese in the sixteenth 
century and formed a prosperous colony, especially during 
the period of Dutch supremacy, but of late years they have 
been declining both in- numbers and in affluence. They have 
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three old S3’nagogUGfi in tlic town, wln'ch arc of groat interest to ( hap. xy. 
European visitors. Among more modern institutions of interesty^^J^L^j^j^uir 

are the large and richl\" endowed Konkani temple of Tinimala 

and thcAVomcii and Childrens Hospital, which con- 
tains accommodation for twenty-four in-patients. The town con- 
tains also a District Munsitfs court, a Bub-Mngistrate’s court, a 
police station, a District Registrar’s office, a male dispensary 
and a high school maintained out of the funds of the Tirumala 
Devasvam. 

Mulanturutti ; fourteen miles to the south-east of Erna- 
kulam. Population, 1,815 of whom 1,059 are Christians. It is 
one of the cliief centres of Jacobite Syrians, and contains one of 
their oldest churches. It was here that the Patriarcli of Antiocli 
held a synod in 1871 to settle tlie diflcrences between the 
Jacobite and St. Thomas Syrians, but it ended in the breach 
l)eing made pennanent. ^\'eaving is carried on to some extent 
in tlie place by Cbaliyans and native diristians. 

Mulavukad : an island to the north-west of Mrnakiilam, 
at the southern extremity of which stands tlie R(.‘s:idi‘ncy sur- 
rounded by back-water on three sid('s. It is a linejhilcli building^ 
erected in 1714, but several additions and im))roveineiits wcu’o 
made to it in recent years. In front of the Ib'sidtuicv is n lofty 
dag-staJ, from which the Union Jack may bo seen (loating lazily 
when tlie Rritisli R(^sident in Travancon^ and (-ochiii is in 
residence at Bolghatty. 

Narakal : a cin'istiau village on tlie sca-shore, (dght miles 
to the north of IMattancheri. Population, 5,720, of whom 3,039 
arc Christians. The smooth water ancliorage known as mud 
bank or mud bay, wliete the sliip])ing from CocJiin takt^s refuge 
during the monsoon months, is in front of this villag('. Th(3 
Narakal chnrcli is one of tlic oldest in the State. village 

contains a police out-post and a dis])ensarv. Near it is the 
temple called Veliyattaparanibil under the management of the 
Paliyat Acchan, where trial ly red-hot iron or nuiltcm lead 
ordeal used to be lield till about the end of the cigliteonth 
century. 

Pallipuram : tlie northernmost village in the Cochin 
portion of the Vaipin island. Gh'ials by crocodile ordeal used to 
be held here. It has a police out-post, and the British leper 
asylum is close to it. 

Pallurutti: two miles to the south of Mattancheri. Popu- 
lation, 10,576. It is the most important manufacturing centre 
in Cochin, There are in it six cocoanut oil mills, two iron 

3c 
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foundries, a saw mill and a rice mill. They are owned mostly 
NAYANNuu. by the Mattancheri merchants, and are established there for 
want of room in Mattancheri. There is telephonic communica* 
tion from all these mills to the warehouses of the proprietors at 
Mattancheri. 

Tripunittura : a small town, five miles south-east of Er- 
nakiilam and eight from British Cochin. Population, C,042, the 
great majority of whom are Hindus. Its importance consists 
mainly in its being the seat of the members of the ruling 
family, for whom the State has built several palaces there. In 
the centre of the town is a well endowed Vishnu temple, which 
is now under the management of the Sirkar. To the east of 
the temple is a bazaar of Tamil and Konkani Brahmans, and 
one of ('hiistians to the further east. The town contains a 
high school, a hospital, a police station and the largest IJttu- 
liuva in the State. His Highness the present Baja usually 
resides in a handsome palace picturesquely situated on a hill 
about a mile and a half to the east of Tripunittura. 

There are three Ufsavams every year in the Tripunittura 
temple, each lasting ten days. The most important of these is 
the one falling in Vrischikam (November-December), which 
attracts a largo number of spectators. On theUtsavam days the 
idol is taken out in procession on a row of beautifully orna- 
mented elephants to the accompaniment of music and- tom-tom. 
liut the most interesting annual function of the place is the 
A ttachamayam in August, which is believed to be the commemo- 
ration of a victory gained by Cochin. On the morning of the 
day His Highness the Eaja goes in procession round the town 
in a palanquin, accompanied by all the State officers and the 
representatives of the old chiefs, and with all paraphernalia of 
oriental pageantry. When the procession is over. His Highness 
Jiolds a levee at the Kalikotta palace, when all the officers and 
chiefs pay their respect to him one by one, and receive from 
him small money presents according to a graduated scale. 

Vadavukod: an isolated village within Travancore limits, 
situated about ten miles to the north-east of Tripunittura. 
Population, 062. Towards the end of the last century Travan- 
core claimed the village as its own, and attempted to exercise 
sovereign jurisdiction over it. The matter was thereupon 
referred, at the instance of Cochin, for decision to the Madras 
Government, who held the claim of Travancore to be invalid. 
There is a police out-post in the village. The area of the village 
is only 960 acres. 
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Vaipin Island: (vernacular, vaippu, a deposit). This chap. xy. 
island lies between the back-water on the east and the Arabian nayannuri 
S ea on the west and the Cranganur and the Cochin bars on the — 
north and the south. Latitude 9° 58^ 30 ” N. and longitude 70^ 

18' 20" E. It is 14| miles long with a mean breadth of Ig 
miles. Its southern extremity, 23 i acres in extent, belongs to 
the British, and its northern extremity, IJ square miles in area, 
belongs to Travancore. The total area of the island including 
these bits is a little over 23^ square miles, of which about 7 is 
under wet cultivation and 11 under cocoanut plantation. The 
Hindus ... 25.25‘i population of tho Cocliiii portion 

of the island is 40,3G5 (20,487 
males and 19,878 females.) 


Christians 

Mussalmaiis 


13,554 

1,520 


The island has been formed by the deposit of silt brought 
down by the rivers discharging into the back-water and the sea. 
The date of its appearance or, more probably, of the peopling 
of the place is preserved in old Cochin deeds, which arc often 
dated in the (literall 3 % new deposit) era, commen- 

cing A. D. 1341. As the soil is richly overlaid with alluvium, 
tho cocoanut palm grows most luxuriantly on the island, and 
during the years in whicli monsoon immdations are normal, 
the wet lands yield a rich harvest. Tlie extent of tlie island 
is subject to constant fluctuation, as accretions and erosions aie 
of almost daily occurrence. The Cruz Milagre gap, tlirough 
which the sea broke into tlie back-water in 1875, is in this island 
about three miles to tho north of British Cochin. The gap 
was filled up with much difficulty and at great cost, and pro- 
tective works are still maintained to prevent the recurrence of 
the danger. 

The island was the scene of many historical events. Many 
a battle was fought here between the forces of the Zamorin 
and the Baja of Cochin early in the sixteenth century. During 
the Dutch period several parts of the island were practically 
in their hands for many years, and throughout the Travancore 
wars with Mysore it was a disputed point. In the Travancore 
portion of the island the walls of the Portuguese and after- 
wards the Dutch out-post of Azhikotta (Ayaeotta), the oldest 
existing European structure in India, still remains in a fairly 
good state of preservation. There are several temples on the 
island, of which the one at Elankunnapuzha, which is now 
under the management of the Sirkar, and the Konkani tem- 
ple at Cherayi are the most important and best endowed. 
There are also several churches built in the times of the 
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CHAP. XV. Portuguese and tlic Dutch, while the Syrian church at Narakal 
NAYANNUR. hsi^xe been built long before that period. In Pallipu- 

^ — rain, a village in the island, is a lazaretto managed by the 

Collector of Malabar. The place was a Jesuit college during 
the Poruguese period. The Dutch turned it into a Lazarhaus, 
and under one of the articles of the surrender of Cochin the 
Madras Government is bound to maintain it. 

Vellarapilli : situated to the cast of Cliovara. \Yith the 
latter and other villages, it forms an isolated tract of Cochin 
territory within Travancore limits. It contains an old palace, 
a temple of some importance and a police station. The place is 
said to have been a favourite resort of the female members of 
the ruling family in the old troublous times. One of the oldest 
Christian churches, the Kanjur church, is in this village. 

Vendurutti: an island in the back-water midway between 
Ernakulam and Mattancheri. Area, about two square miles, 
and population, 1 ,942, mostly Christians. During the Portuguese 
period tlie island formed a portion of the endowment of the 
Cathedral of Santa Cruz, situated in the town of Cochin. It 
passed into the hands of the Dutch when they ousted the Por- 
tuguese from Cochin, and in 1758 they sold it to the Kaja of 
Cochin. In 1908 an asylum for the segregation and treatment 
of lepers was opened by the Darbar at the northern end of the 
island. 


o 
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CEANGANUR TALUK. 

^RANGANUK, (vernacular, Koduiigallur), the Mouziris of the 
Bomans and the Miichiri of ancient Tamil literature, lies 
between iO’ 10' and 10'" 15' N. latitude and 76" 12' and 16'' 17' E. 
longitude. It has an area of 17i square miles and a population 
numbering 29, 140 (14,710 males and 14,430 females). It is thus 
a very densely peopled tract, the average density being 1,665 
per square mile. Cranganur has a larger 

Chr^tTans ^1*522 Muhaujiiiadans and a smaller 

Muhlmmadang 7,200 proportion of Christians than the rest of the 
IState. The soil of the mainland is sandy 
and is very favourable for the growth of the cocoanut palm, 
while in the island of Pullut which forms part of the Taluk, the 
soil is red ferruginous. The chief occupation of the people is 
cocoanut cultivation, the manufacture of coir and copra, and 
fishing. There are several familiesof Chaliyans who manufacture 
coarse cotton cloths. A bi-weekly market is held at Kottapu- 
ram, which is one of the most largely attended markets in the 
State. Cranganur is divided into five villages, of which the 
more important ones are Mettala, in which all the public 
oOBces and the J3hagavati temple are located, Tjokamalesvaram 
where the Chief and the members of his family reside, and A /hi- 
ked, which is inhabited mostly by Muhammadans (Mappilas), 
among whom arc several well-to-do men. 

Cranganur is in fact a principality subordinate to Cochin, 
and not one of its Taluks. It is financially autonomous, but in 
all other respects it is administered as an integral part of the 
State. It pays a tribute of Es. 0,900 to Cochin. Cranganur 
has its own Chief, who is a Kshatriya by caste and who gets a 
fixed allowance from the Cranganur treasury for his own 
maintenance and that of the members of his family. The 
origin of this family is lost in the mist of antiquity. Its dynas- 
tic name is Paduijaredat Smriipam. The members of this 
family perform the tali marriage and act the part of the 
father in the Zamorin’s family. The Chief appears to have 
been feudatory sometimes to Cochin and at other times to 
the Zamorin. At the time the Portuguese arrived in Cochin 
Cranganur was under the Zamorin ; but before the advent of 
the Dutch it appears to have passed over to Cochin. During; 
the greater part of the Dutch period it was under the protection 
of the Netherlands East India Company. Haidar treated it as a 
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CHAP. XV. feudatory of Cochin, and levied tribute from it through the 
”nur.^* latter ; consequently the Malabar Joint Commissioners adjudged 

it to be feudatory to Cochin in 1792, and it has remained so 

ever since. 

Cranganur contains the offices of the Tahsildar (Eeve- 
nue Officer) and the District Registrar, a Sub-Magistrate’s 
court, a police station, a dispensary and a high school, but the 
most important institution of the place is the well known 
Bhagavati temple. Its annual Bharani festival (cock feast) 
in Minam (March-April) attracts thousands of worshippers, 
chiefly low caste Hindus, from all parts of Malabar, Cochin and 
Travancore. On the occasion of this festival the polluting 
castes have the privilege of entering the outer precincts of the 
temple and touching it. They march up to it, crying “narfa, 
nada'* (march, march), and singing obscene songs, and on their 
arrival at the shrine they throw stones at it and level volleys of 
abuse at the goddess. Kulimuttat Arayan, the chief of the Muk- 
kuva caste, has the privilege of beginning the work of polluting 
the temple. The worshippers make offerings in tlie shape of a 
few pies and a few grains of pepper and sesamum, and receive 
in return consecrated turmeric powder with which they smear 
their forehead and breast. Their number is so large that the 
aggregate value of these offerings comes to six or seven thousand 
rupees, and even more in the years in which there is- a wide- 
spread epidemic of small-pox or cholera. The principal ceremony 
is the sacrifice of cocks which every pilgrim brings with him. 
The festival lasts for seven days, during which the worshippers 
freely indulge in drinking toddy and arrack, and when it is 
concluded, the temple is cleaned and purified. A pilgrimage 
to this temple is believed to be a safeguard against cholera and 
small-pox, 

Cranganur is a place of great and varied historical interest, 
though it is now of little importance. It had extensive trade 
relations with west even before the Christian era. The Jews, 
the Phoenicians, the Romans and the Arabs came successively 
with their merchant fleets to the port of Cranganur to exchange 
the produce of Europe for those of Malabar. It became such 
an important centre of trade in those early times that in the 
first century Of the Christian era Pliny described it as “ the first 
emporium in India*’. During this period and for some centuries 
afterwards it was the seat of the Perumals, or the early kings 
of KerAla before its dismemberment. The Jews and the Chris- 
tians got their first footing here, and founded towns long before 
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the Portuguese discovered a direct route to India. Here the chap. xv. 
Portuguese built a fort in 1523, and their cruelty drove most of 
the Jev^s to Cochin. The fort was renovated by the Dutch 
when the Portuguese power fell to their prowess. The Dutch 
in their turn were pressed hard here by Haidar, and the sale 
of the fort to Tra van core by the Dutch involved the English 
East India Company in a bloody war with Tipu. But “ now the 
fort is a ruin mouldering in the dust, with but one solitary tower 
overhanging the broad expanse of the river which rolls on slowly 
but deeply beneath. Its old moat is the resort of the crocodile 
and paddy bird, and its once well used streets resound no more 
to human tread. The solitary stranger, perhaps, disturbs a 
snake in his path, or an owl in the dense overhanging trees, 
but rarely a mortal will meet his eye”.* 

♦ Day’s Land of the Perumals, p. 10. 
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MUIiUNDAPURAM TALUK 


MuKUNDA M bounded on the north by the Trichur 

puRAM. ' ^ ^ Taluk, on the east by the Coimbatore District and Travan- 
core, on the south by Travancore, Cochin-Kanayannur and 
Cranganur and on the west by the Ponnani Taluk of Malabar. 
It lies between 10® 9' and 10“ 27' N. latitude and 76" 12' and 
76" 57' E. longitude. It is the largest Taluk in the State, and 
has an area of 418 square miles. It is divided into sixty 
villages for administrative purposes. Nearly half of the area 
is covered with forests, rising terrace by terrace towards the 
east to an elevation for over 3,600 feet above the sea. Some 
of the valuable forests of the State, Palapilli, Kodasseri and 
Adirapilli, are within the limits of this Taluk. The plains, 
intersected by rivers and streams, slope towards the w^est in a 
succession of gentle undulations. The chief river is the Chala- 
kudi, which flows for the most part through this Taluk, while in 
some places it forms the boundary between it and Travancore. 
The Sholayar, the Kuriyarkutti and the Karapara, which drain 
Adirapilli, Parambikolam and the southern reaches of the Nelli- 
ampatis respectively, arc tributaries of the Chalakudi. The 
Kurumali is the next important river which, after its junction 
with the Manali, forms the boundary between the Mukunda- 
puram and Trichur Taluks. The Chemmoni and the Muppilli, 
which rise respectively from the Palapilli and Kodasseri hills, 
flow into the Kurumali. There are several fresh winter lakes, 
Muriyad being the largest, which arc artificially drained every 
year for the cultivation of their beds. The railway runs right 
across the Taluk, with four stations in it, Pudukad, Irinjalakuda, 
Chalakudi and Adur. The forest tramway, which starts from 
Chalakudi, runs for about thirty-three miles through IMukunda- 
puram. Except in the sandy village of Edavilanga, which is 
contiguous to Cranganur, the soils of the Taluk are of the red 
ferruginous variety. The soil is fairly rich on the eastern side 
of the railway line, and comparatively poor on the western side. 

The population numbers 1,61,833 (males 80,335 and fe- 
males 81,498). There arc proportion- 
ately more Christians and fewer 
Hindus in this Taluk than in any other 
except Cochin-Kanayannur. The chief 
occupation of the people is agriculture. 
In garden cultivation, including the growth of cocoanut and 
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arecanut palms, the Taluk is second to none in the State. 
Bubber planting has made considerable progress in recent years, 
the major portion of the area planted with rubber being in this 
Taluk. Coarse weaving is carried on by Chaliyans at Irinjala- 
kuda, Pumangalam and other villages, but the chief industry of 
the Taluk is the manufacture of bricks and tiles, for which there 
are six factories, all on or near the banks of the Manali river. 
The tramway workshop at Chalakudi is fitted with up-to-date 
plants and appliances. 

Excluding its south-western portion, the Taluk comprised 
the six ancient ruled over respectively by the Nambiyars 
of Muriyanad and Velosnad and the Kaimals or Kartas of 
Kodasseri, Changarankota, Changarankanda and Kunnatteri. 
These chiefs are known by the name of Amnattil Pmhhukkan- 
mar, or lords of Arunad (aggregate of six nads). The south- 
western portion comprised the chiefdoms of Koratti Kaimal, 
Ayyanezhi Padanayar (Adurgramam) and Kattur Padanayar 
( Kuzhur gramam) . I'hese nine chiefs were among the most fickle 
in their allegiance to the Raja of Cochin, and extended a cordial 
welcome to the Zamorin more than once. The Travaucpre 
lines run for the most part through this Taluk, which conse- 
quently suffered heavily when Tipu laid siege to the lines. It is 
said that all the Hindu temples and Christian churches within 
five or six miles of the lines were plundered and razed to the 
ground by Tipu’s troops. When the chiefs were divested of their 
power, this area was constituted into two Kovilakattimvatukhah 
or Taluks, Mukundapurarn and Kodasseri, but on the reorgani- 
sation of the Taluks in 1800 they were amalgamated. 

Adur : situated on the Chalakudi river, three miles to the 
north-west of the railway station of that name and seven miles 
to the west of Chaladudi. Adur owes its importance to the 
Annamanada temple which is situated in it. Adur gramam, 
which consists of ten villages surrounding the temple, is its 
Sanhetam or desmesne, of which the Ayyanezhi Padanayar, 
and afterwards, the Koratti Kaimal and other chiefs were the 
overlords. They made over the overlordship to the Zamorin 
when he invaded Cochin about the year 1755. Sometime after 
the expulsion of the Zamorin, Travancore claimed sovereignty 
over the Sanhetam by right of conquest, and exercised it for 
several years, though under protest by Cochin. The disputes 
between the two States regarding this right was finally settled 
only in 1882, when the arbitrator appointed by the Madras 
Government decided the question of sovereignty in favour of 
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CHAP. XV. Cochin and that of the right of managing the temple affairs in 
favour of Travancore. Travaneore however gave up the man- 
— agement in 1902, and the temple is now under the management 
of the Cochin Sirkar. Adur contains a palace and a police 
out-post. It had a Sub-Magistrate’s court since 1890. It was 
abolished in 1907. 

Chalakudi : an extensive village situated on the right 
bank of the river, 10* 12' N. latitude, and 76*23' E. longitude. It 
is a railway station and the head-quarters of the forest tramway, 
and is therefore a place of considerable traffic in timber. It has 
a Registrar’s office, a police station, a hospital, a small palace 
and an Uttu})ura, besides the Tramway head office, the quarters 
of the Engineer in charge, the tramway workshop, etc. The 
bi-weekly market that is held in the place is well attended. Tipu 
took up his quarters at Chalakudi when his army was besieging 
the Travancore lines. It is one of the healthiest spots in Cochin. 
Population, 5,787. 

Irinjalakuda : the head-quarters of the Taluk, situated 
four miles to the west of the railway station, in 10'’ 20' N. lati- 
tude, 76“ 15' E. longitude. It has a population of 8,420 (4,193 
males and 4,227 females), of whom 5,240 are Hindus, 2,656 
Christians and 524 Muhammadans. The town is steadily rising 
in importance owing chiefly to the enterprise of its native Chris- 
tian inhabitants, who form the most prosperous part of the 
population. It contains the Tahsildar’s and District Registrar’s 
offices, the District Munsiff’s and Sub-Magisti^ate's courts, a high 
school, a hospital, a police station and two palaces. Four miles 
to the north of it is the Karuvannur travellers’ bungalow. A fair 
is held in the town every Wednesday and Saturday, which is the 
most largely attended one of its kind in the State. A Sanitary 
Board appointed and financed by the Darbar looks after the 
sanitation of tlie town. The most important institution in the 
town however is the large and well endowed temple of Kudalma- 
nikkaviy. presided over by a Sudra Sanyasi^ who by consecration 
is elevated to the status of a Brahman. He is designated 
Tachiidaya Kaimal, and is nominated by the Maharaja of 
Travancore. The annual Vtsavam festival in the temple is 
celebrated during the month of Medam (April-May) on a grand 
scale, and lasts for ten days. Of late liowever it has lost some- 
thing of its former grandeur, but it still attracts a large number 
of worshippers and spectators. 

Kallettumkara : a village, four miles to the east of Irin- 
jalakuda, in which the Irinjalakuda railway station is situated. 
It has an JJttupura, 
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Kanjirapilli: on the Chalakudi river, six miles to the 
east of Chalakudi. Here His Highness the Kaja has an excellent 
summer residence, which is picturesquely situated on the left 
bank of the river, with lofty ranges of well wooded hills for its 
back-ground. 

Earupadanna : situated on the back-water, six miles to 
the south of Irinjalakuda. It was the usual halting place for 
passengers journeying to and fro by back-water before the intro- 
duction of the railway. The landing place used to be crowded 
with boats of all descriptions, but after the railway introduction 
very few passengers take that route. The population consists 
largely of Muhammadans, who are mostly boatmen and fisher- 
men. The place contains a police out-post, a small palace, an 
Uttupiira and a travellers’ bungalow’. This last is beautifully 
situated on a hill overlooking the back-water on three sides. 

Mala : eight miles to the south-east of the Irinjalakuda 
railway station. Population, 1,199. There is an old colony of 
black Jews in the village. It is said to have been once a pros- 
perous colony, but the Jews there now number only a hundred, 
and are mostly poor. It has a police out-post. Near Mala is 
the Ambalakad convent, one of the largest monasteries on this 
coast. Close to the monastery are to be seen the remains of the 
once famous Seminary of Cliempalur (St. Paul’s ur or village) 
founded by Jesuit priests in the sixteenth century. One of the 
first printing presses in all India was set up in this seminary, 
and the first Malayalam book was printed about the year 1577. 

Nellayi: eight miles to the north-west of Chalakudi. 
Population, 724, mostly Hindus, among whom are many Tamil 
Brahmans in easy circumstances. The village contains a 
Eegistrar’s office and a police out-post. 

Pudukad : a railway station, ten miles to the south-east 
of Trichur. Population, 1,753, a third of whom are Christians 
and the rest Hindus. The village contains a Eomo-Syrian 
church of some importance. A market is held here every 
Thursday. 

Tiruvanchikulam : a small village on the back-water, 
surrounded on three sides by Cranganur. It is famous for its 
temple, which is one of the oldest and most important on the 
west coast. It is also well endowed, having landed properties 
in Cochin, Malabar and Travancore. It is said to have been 
the temple of the Perumals, and is repeatedly mentioned iu 
ancient Tamil literature. There are numerous shrines within 
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^HAP.^xv. the sacred enclosure, of which as many as eighteen are dedica- 
PUR AM. ted to Siva. The image of Cheraman Perumal is among the 
— objects of worship in this temple. The annual Utsavam is 
celebrated on a grand scale in the month of Kumbham (Febru- 
ary-March). There is a palace close to the temple. The palace 
of the Perumals is said to have been situated about a furlong to 
the south-west of the temple. The site of it is still pointed out, 
and is preserved as iioramhohc. Population, 243, mostly Hindus. 

Trikkur : situated on the Puttur river, six miles to the 
south-east of Trichur. Population, 1,311, almost all of them 
being Hindus, among whom is a thriving colony of Tamil Brah- 
mans, A rock cut temple on a granite hill is a conspicuous 
feature of the village. The temple and its endowment are under 
the management of the Paliyat Acchan, to whom and to the 
temple belong almost all the lands in the village in janmam. 
There is also an Uttupura maintained by the Acchan. 

Varandarapilli : a village on the outskirts of the Palapilli 
forests, seven miles to the east of the Pudukad railway station. 
The Government teak plantation and the rubber plantations 
which were recently opened begin from the boundary of this 
village. It is a now a flourishing village, and its prosperity is 
chiefly due to the opening up of these plantations. A dispen- 
sary was recently opened here by the Darbar. 
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TALAPILLI TALUK. 

^ ALAPiLLi, the northernmost Taluk of the State, lies bet- 
^ ween 10'’ 35' and 10” 48' N. latitude and 76” 4' and 76° 
31' E. longitude. It is bounded on the south by the Trichur 
Taluk and on the three other sides by the Malabar District. 
The Taluk is 271 square miles in extent, and is divided into 
74 villages. Over a third of the area is covered with forests 
— Machad and Elanad ranges — which are comparatively cf low 
altitude, and nowhere rise beyond an elevation of 1,000 feet. 
These forests have long been overworked and are almost 
denuded of all valuable trees, but they have recently been 
given complete rest. The plains undulate towards the west, 
but their undulating character is more pronounced and the 
laterite hills more lofty and numerous than in the other Taluks* 
The chief river is the Bharatapuzha or Ponnani, which bounds 
the Taluk on the nortji and separates it from Malabar. Tho 
Chirakuzhi river, rising in the Pottundi hills, passes through the 
north-eastern portion of the Taluk and joins the Ponnani river 
near Kuttampilli, while the Vadakancheri river, which has its 
source in the Machad hills, flows entirely through this Taluk 
and joins the I^namakkal lake from the north. The railway runs 
right through the middle of this Taluk, which contains three 
stations, Cheruturutti, Mullurkara and Vadakancheri. The soils 
throughout are of the red ferruginous variety, and are generally 
richer on the eastern side of the railway line than on the west. 

The population of the Taluk is 151,316 (73,886 males and 
77,429 females). It has a larger propor- 
Hmdus ... 110,070 Hindus and a smaller one of 

ChldstlluT^ ... 20,379 Christians than the other Taluks except 
others ... 321 Chittur. Agriculture is the chief occu- 

pation of the people. In the eastern 
villages wet cultivation is very valuable, but the gardens are 
few and poor, while in the western villages garden cultivation, 
especially that of the arecanut palm, receives more careful 
attention than anywhere else in the State. The preparation 
of arecanut for export to the Tamil districts is a notable industry 
in the western villages from October to February. Cloths of 
various patterns and textures are manufactured at Kuttampilli by 
a colony of Chetans that settled there over a hundred years ago. 
Coarse cloths are made by Kaikolans at Tiruvilvamala and Pam- 
badi, and coloured cloths by Muhammadans at Cheruturutti. 
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CHAP. XV. The Taluk was formerly split up into a number of nads. 

Talapilli, the whole tract to the west of the railway line, was 
under the immediate rule of three chiefs, the Nambidis of 
Kakkad, Ayinikur and Manakulam, who were collectively 
known as the Talapilli Rajas, and belonged to three branches 
of the same family. Kakkad has become extinct, but the other 
two branches are still in existence. Ayirunad, the middle 
tract lying between Vadakancheri and Cheruturutti, was 
under the Manakot Nayar, and Perattuvithi, the eastern portion, 
was under a number of chiefs known as the Karyakars of 
Perattuvithi. The chief of these Karyakars was the Tottasseri 
Talassannor, the others being the AyyazhiPadanayar, Vadakkum 
Nambidi, Tekkum Nambidi and Kinattumkara Nayar. All 
these families except the last two are now extinct. The tract 
comprising this Taluk was divided into two Kovilal^attimva- 
tiikkah or Taluks in 1763, viz.^ Talapilli and Chelakara, but 
Ayirunad still continued to be a separate chiefdom, which was 
joined to Talapilli only in 1809, w^hen Paliat Acchan’s estate was 
taken over by the Sirkar on account of the insurrection of that 
year. Talapilli and Chelakara were amalgamated on the re- 
organisation of the Taluks in 18G0. 

Arthat : a frontier village, two miles to the south of Kun- 
namkulam. It contains one of the oldest Jacobite Syrian 
churches in the State. It was for the possession of this church 
and its properties that there w^as a prolonged litigation between 
the Jacobite and Reformed Syrians (page 2:23). Population, 814. 

Chelakara ; five miles to the east of Mullurkara railway 
station. Population, 2,643, of whom 844 are Muhammadans, 
154 Christians and the rest Hindus. It is a thriving village, 
the lands in its neighbourhood being exceedingly valuable. It 
contains an old palace, a spacious, old-fashioned building, a 
Registrar’s ofiice, and a police out-post. Chelakara was the seat of 
the powerful Pisharodi chief, Tottasseri Talassannor of Perattu- 
vitbi, whose family is now extinct. The large and well endowed 
Venganellur temple, which is now under the management of 
the Sirkar, is situated a mile to the north of Chelakara. The 
temple of Emur Bliagavati, the Talassannor’s tutelary deity, is 
now in ruins. A market is held in Chelakara every Saturday. 

Cheruturutti : situated on the left bank of the Ponnani 
river and the first station cn the Cochin State Railway, the 
junction being at Shoranur on the opposite bank of the river. 
The river here is spanned by a fine bridge constructed over 
forty years ago. Cheruturutti contains a palace, a police out-post 
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and an Uttupiira maintained by His Highness the Eaja out of chap. xv. 

his private funds. A market is held here every Monday. Po- 

pulation, 1,669, of whom 655 are Muhammadans and the rest 
Hindus. There are several w^eavers among the former, who 
manufacture the coloured cloths that are usually worn by their 
community. Eecently they have started the weaving of silk 
cloths that are worn by Mappila women on gala occasions. 

Chovannur : two miles to the north-east of Kunnamku- 
1am. Population, 961, mostly Hindus. It lias a Hahha Madlum, 
an endowed college, where Nambufi 3^ouths are given Sanskrit 
education free, including free board and lodging. It is said to 
have once been a great educational centre, but it boasts of very 
few students now. The managers of the Sabha have to render 
an account to Government of its annual receipts and expenditure. 

Kadavallur : six miles to the north of Kiinnamkulam, 
situated by the side of the Kattakam])al lake. Population, 2,10i, 
mostly Hindus. It contains a well endowed temple under Sirknr 
management, which is well known throughout this (^oast as 
being the place where Namburis of the Trichur and Tirunavaya 
Yogama compete for superiority in vedic proficiency. Tlie 
competition is held every year for several days in October and 
November when selected champions on either side display 
wonderful feats of memory by correctly reciting passages from 
the Vedas with ghana and ratlia variations under adverse 
circumstances. Memory alone is tested ; there is not even a 
pretence of testing the erudition of the competitors. 'J’lierc arc 
various stages in the competition, and the winners obtain kudua 
in proportion, and nothing else. 

Kunnamkulam : the only town in the Taluk, situated in 
10'' 40' N. latitude and 76'' 4' E. longitude. Population, 7,194 
(3,498 males and 3,696 females), of whom 63 per cent, are 
Christians, chiefly Jacobite Syrians. It is in fact the chief 
centre of the Jacobites in the State, and there are several of 
their old churches in the town and its neighbourhood. Some of 
the oldest and wealthiest Christian families are to be found in 
Kunnanikulam. It is also one of the centres of the work of the 
Church Mission Society in the State. It contains a small palace, 
an Uttupura, a high school with a hostel, a Sub-Eegistrar’s 
office, a police station, a hospital and a travellers’ bungalow. 

The streets of the town are exceedingly narrow, but as it is 
built on the summit and declivity of a couple of hills, the 
natural drainage is excellent, and keeps the town comparatively 
clean. The sanitation and conservancy of the town are looked 
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CHAP. XV. after by a Sanitary Board appointed and financed by Govern- 

ment. It is a place of some trade, chiefly in arecanut and other 

local produce. Cheralayam and Kakkad, suburbs of Kunnam- 
kulam, are the seats of the Ayinikur Nambidi and Kakkad 
Karanavapad respectively. The remains of an old fort are to be 
found near Kunnankulam. 

Kuttampilli : a hamlet on the Ponnani river, four miles 
to the south-west of the Lakkiti railway station. It is inhabi- 
ted almost entirely by Clietans or Devanga Chettis from Mysore, 
who left their country on account of Tipu’s persecution and 
settled in this out-of-the-way village about the end of the 
eighteenth century. Almost all of them are weavers, who 
manufacture most varieties of cloth that are in use on this 
coast. They are in a more prosperous condition than the 
weavers found elsewhere in the State except Chittur, 

Mullurkara: a railway station midway between Shoranur 
and Vadakancheri. It was the seat of the Manakot Nayar 
when he was the chief of Ayirunad. He was dispossessed of 
the nad for having joined the Zamorin about 1740, when it 
came into the possession of the Paliyat Acchan. The estate 
was assumed by the Sirkar in 1809 for the part taken by the 
then Paliat Acchan in the rebellion of that year, but it was res- 
tored to his family in 1820. Traces of a fort built by the Acchan 
in 1740 to check the inroads of the Zamorin from the north are 
still visible. The place contains a handsome residence of the 
Paliyat Acchan, to whom the village belongs in janmam, and 
also an Uttupura which is maintained by him. Population, 
2,319, mostly Hindus. 

Nelluvaya: five miles to the west of Vadakancheri. Po- 
pulation, 765, of whom all but 40 are Hindus. It contains a 
temple dedicated to Krishna, which is of considerable local 
celebrity, and attracts worshippers from various parts of the 
Trichur and Talapilli Taluks. The Eruraapatti police out-post 
is in its neighbourhood, where a market is held every Sunday. 
On the south of the village are found the ruins of an extensive 
fort built on a line of hills. 

Fazhayannur ; a populous village, eleven miles to the east 
of the Mullurkara railway station and five miles to the south 
of the Lakkiti station. Population, 6,124, almost all of them 
Hindus. There is a large colony of Tamil Brahmans in 
the place. It contains a well knowm and well endowed 
Bhagavati temple, the goddess to whom it is dedicated being 
the tutelary deity of the royal family of Cochin. In the 
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Uttupiira attached to this temple both Brahman travellers and chap. xv. 

permanent residents are fed gratuitously in the morning, and 

travellers in the evening. The village contains a small palace, 
a police station and a dispensary. A well attended market is 
held in Pazhayannur every Tuesday. 

Tiruvilvamala : on the left bank of the Ponnani river, 
one mile to the south of the Lakkiti railway station. The village 
is built on an extensive granite hill and has grown up round the 
temple picturesquely situated on the summit of that hill. This 
temple, dedicated to Kama and Lakshmaua, is one of the best 
known and best endowed in the State. The temple and its des- 
mesnes were in ancient times administered by a corporation of 
non-Vedic Namburis called Parasudayavars : the families of 
some of them are still in existence. About the sixteenth 
century they elected the Zamorin and the Raja of Palghat as 
the puralioimas, or outer lords of the temple, the KakkadNambidi 
as the akakoima, or inner lord, and the Raja of Cochin as the 
melkoiina^ or overlord. During the period of Mysorean invasion, 
the affairs of tho temple fell into confusion, and soon after the 
retreat of Tipu therefore its management was taken up by tho 
Cochin Government. The annual Ekadcd festival of the 
temple which falls in the month of Kumbham (February- 
March) attracts thousands of worshippers and spectators from 
most parts of South Malabar and North Cocliin. The village 
contains a small palace and a police out-post. Though the 
place is rocky and almost devoid of vegetation, it contains a 
number of springs, owing to which no scarcity of water is felt. 

Vadakancheri .• the head-quarters of the Taluk, situated 
on the left bank of the river of the same name, in 10'" 41' N. 
latitude and 76" 16' E. longitude. Population, 973, n\ostly 
Hindus. It is a place of some trade, chiefly in arecanut and 
other local produce. The place contains a small palace, the 
offices of the Tahsildar, Sub-Magistrate, District Munsitf and 
Registrar, a dispensary, a police station, a travellers* bunga- 
low and an A market is held every Wednesday at 

Ottupara. 
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CHAP. XV. 
TiUCHUU. 


TIilCHUK TALUK. 


Tiuchur {Trissivaperur, or town of the name of sacred Siva) 
lies between 10"' 22' and 38' N. latitude and 70 ' 7' and 70° 
31' E. longitude, and is bounded on the nor^h by the Talapilli 
Taluk, on the east by the Valghat Taluk of Malabar, on the south 
by Mukundapuram, and on the west by thePonnani Taluk. The 
Taluk has an area of 225 square miles, and is divided into 72 
villages. Like Mukundapuram and Talapilli, Trichur has its 
eastern portion covered witli forests comprising the Pnravattaiii 
range. Vellani, a detached hill in this range, has the highest eleva- 
tion, being 1,500 feet above the sea-level. These forests were 
once very valuable, but during the closing decades of the last 
century they were denuded of almost all the exploitable trees. 
They have theiefore been given complete rest recently, The 
Puttur or Manali is the chief river in the Taluk, the Koravannur 
into which it flows being the boundary I)etween Trichur and 
Mukundapuram. The Viyyur is a small stream rising in the 
Machad hills and joining the Enamakkal lake four miles to the 
west of the Trichur town. Thelhiamnkkal lake is the most con- 
sj)icuons feature of the Taluk. It has an extent of 25 square 
miles, of which all but 2.^ square miles lie within the State, 
'rhe mode of draining the lake and cultivating its bed during the 
liot weather IS described elsewhere (page 24G). The narrow strip 
of land to t h('. west of the lake and to the east of the back-water 
is sandy, while the soil of the rest of the Taluk is red ferrugi- 
luuis. 11ie railway runs through the centre of the 'J'aluk, with 
three stations in it, Mulakuunattukavii, Tricluu* and Ollur. 


Him Ins 10a,*262 

tjliristian.'' 30,469 
M 1 1 ham i n i u I -a n s 4 ,925 
Otln-'i’s 448 


IMie population of the Taluk numbers 145,104 (71, 647 males 
and 73,457 females). It contains a smaller 
proportion of Muhammadans than the 
other Taluks The wet cultivation of the 
eastern half of the Taluk is valuable, 
while gardeViS abound in all parts of it. 
In tin* sandy tract between the lake ami the back-water, about* 
30 square miles in extent, the cocoannt palm thrives as well as 
in the southern Taluks, Over 1,000 acres of land in the outskirts 
of the forests to the east of the Trichur town have recently been 
planted with rubber. The manufacture of bricks and tiles is 
one of the most notable industries of the Tnhik : there are no 
fewer than eight factories at work at present. It contains also 
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the only weaving mill and the only saw mill in the State worked 
by steam power. 

Before the reorganisation cf the Taluks in 186^, Trichiir 
W’as divided into two Kovilakatfumvatu/ckals or Taluks» 
Bnamakkal and Trichiii*. It is not clear into how miiny nads it 
was divided in former days, hmamakkal, the sandy tract between 
the lake and the back-water, used to be known ar Chattam- 
vazhinad, and was ruled over by Karattu Karta. The tract to 
the south of the Trichur town was Panamukkatnad, the chiet- 
dom of Panamukkattu Kaimal alias Maliyakkal Karta, and that 
to the north and north-east appears to have been under the 
direct rule of the Nambidis of Nellikad and Mannukad, The 
north-western portion (Chittihipilli) formed part of tlui domain 
of the Nambidi of Manakolain, one of the Taliipilli Kajas. 
Most of the rest of the Taluk appears to have been under the 
jurisdiction of the Yogatiripads or ecclesmstical heads of the 
Vadakkumnathaii and Perumanam Devasvams. 

Autikad : the chief village in the sandy tract, situated by 
the side of Enamakkal lake and twelve miles to the south-west 
of Trichur. Population, 1,537, mostly Hindus. It was the 
head-quarters of J^namakkal when it was a se))arate Taluk. 
It now contains a small palace, a Sub-liegistrar’s office and a 
police out-post. A well attended market is held every Monday 
at Puttampidika and every Tuesday at Kandachankadavu, both 
in the vicinity of Antikad. 

Aranattukara : a large village, two miles to the west of 
Trichur* Population, 2,343, of whom 75 per cent, are Christians. 
It was at the head of the back-w^atcr communication with Erna- 
kulam and Cochin before a canal was constructed from it to 
Trichur in Diwan Sankara Variyaf s time* The Christian com- 
munity of the place was a thriving one for a long period, but of 
late its prosperity has been on the decline. Close to the village 
is the ElturuUi Convent; haiidsome and spjicious building 
picturesquely situated on the western shore of the Maiiakodi 
lake. It is one of the largest and richest monasteries on the 
west coast, and maintains a lower secondary school and a small 
industrial school. 

Arattupuzha ' nine miles to the south of Trichur. The 
village is widely known on account of the annual Purnni festival 
that is celebrated in it, bat is otherwise quite insignificant. This 
PuTcmi is the grandest one of its kind on this coast. Idols from 
a number of Sirkar and private temples situated at a greater or 
less distance from the village are brought at night in procession 
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CHAP. XV. to the extensive paddy flat in front of the village, on rows of 
TRiuma. elephants to the accompaniment of music and 

tom-tom, illumination and fire-%vorks. When the processions 
meet there an hour or two before day-break, the number of 
elephants assembled is as many as fifty or sixty. The festival 
attracts more spectators of the better class than any other of its 
kind in Cochin, Their number amounts generally to fifteen 
to twenty thousand. 

KillRUnur : six miles to the north of Trichur. Population 
.1,489, mostly Hindus. The village is popularly known as 
Mulakunnattukavu, after the temple of the same name to 
which the village owes its importance. It is a well endowed 
temple, dedicated to Ayyappan, and is now under Sivkar ma- 
nagement. It is said that the Vedic competition now held in 
Kadavallur every year used to be held in this temple in the 
old days. The Mulakunnattukavu railway station is in this 
village. 

Manalur .* three miles to the north of Antikad and the 
northernmost village in the sandy tract. Population, 3,039, 
two-thirds of whom are Hindus and the rest Christians. It is 
situated opposite the Chetva bar, and was therefore much ex- 
posed to attack from the Zamorin and other foes of Cochin. 
A small but strong fort with mud and masonry w^alls was con- 
structed in the seventeenth century at the })oint where tlie lake 
meets the back-water. It was dismantled soon after the in- 
surrection of 1809 under one of the provisions of the treaty of 
that year. The Enamakkal bund which protects the hole culti- 
vation is in this village. This bund was originally built by 
Cochin in the first half of the eighteenth century. In 1802 on 
Assistant Collector of Malabar, Mr. Drummond, under an 
erroneous expectation of benefiting the neighbouring lands, 
caused the dam to be partially destroyed, with the result that a 
large area of land fell out of cultivation owing to the inrush of 
salt water. In response to repeated representations from Cochin 
the British Government made several attempts, especially in 
1823 and 1842, to reconstruct the dam on the original plan, 
but not with complete success. Tlie dam thus reconstructed 
has never proved sufficiently impervious to prevent the percola- 
tion of salt water ; it is therefore annually patched up and 
temporary additional earthen bunds put up at the joint cost of 
the British and Cochin Governments to protect the cultivation 
of kole lands. The question of improving or reconstructing the 
dam is now under consideration. 
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Mundur: a small but rising village, six miles to the north- 
west of Trichiir. It has a Kogistrar’s office and a police out- 
post. Being on the old Ihghway from the Zainoriirs territory 
to Cochin, Mundur was protected by a mud fort, which was 
dismantled in 1818 under one of the provisions of tlic treaty 
of 1809. 
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OHuria thriving and well built Christian village, tliree miles 
to the south of Trichur. Population, 1,975, ovei* 80 per cent, of 
whom are Christians, mostly Uoino-Syrians. The Ollur church, 
which is situated in the centre of the village, is one of tlu^ 
largest and richest in tlie State, though the building itself has no 
pretensions to architectural beauty. Its belfry, which is over a 
hundred feet in height, is the loftiest in Cooliin. Ollur is a 
railway station. 

Fattikad : nine miles to the south of Trichur. Peing the 
chief village on the highway to Nemmara and Chittur, it has an 
Uttupura, a travellers’ bungalow and a police out-post. The wet 
lands in and about the village are among the most valuable in 
the State, situated as they are iu a valley formed by three ridges 
of the Paravattani range. The newdy opened rubber plant- 
ations are midway between Pattikad and Trichur. It used till 
recently to ))e a favourite shooting camp, as game was plentiful 
in ilie neighbourhood. But the extension of cultivation, tlu'. 
denudation of forests and the enterprise of s/iilcaria have made 
it very scarce in these days. 

Perumanam; six miles to the south of Tiidiur. The 
village is famous for its temple, one of the largest and best 
endow^ed in the State. It was formerly under the management of 
a Brahman functionary, designated Yogatiripadj elected and 
consecrated by the Nainburi Yogam of Perumanam. On the death 
of the last Yogatiripad in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
the election was discontinued, and the temple and its properties 
were surrendered by the Yogam to the Baja of Cocliin. The 
landed properties in the neighbouring villages of Pallipuram^ 
Porattur and Porincheri, which formed the endowment for the 
midday service in the temple, had for a long time been under 
the management of the Raja of Pariir. On the cession of Farur 
to Travancore in 1762, the latter claimed this right of manage- 
ment and also sovereignty over the three villages, and actually 
exercised it for several years, though under protest by Cochin. 
This dispute between the two States was finally settled only in 
1882, when the arbitrator appointed by the Madras Government 
decidedjthe question of sovereignty in favour of Cochin and 
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tliat of management of the midday service endowment in 
favour of Travancore. Travancore had a palace in Pallipuram 
when the village was in its possession. 

Trichur : the head-quarters of the Taluk, situated in 10® 

32' N. latitude and 76° 15' E. longitude, 

Hindus 8,017 It has a population of 15,585 (7,932 

Chnstians 6,663 7,653 females). The town 

^luhammadans 905 

is built on a rising ground, on the apex 
of which is the Vadakunnathan temple, which contains several 
sacred shrines, enclosed within thick and lofty masonry walls 
with four massive gojmrams or turrets, which give entrance to 
the temple. Outside the walls there is an open ground on all 
sides about 65 acres in extent. Beyond this are the dwelling 
houses, business places and public institutions of the towni. 
Roughly speaking, the western halt of the town forms the 
fashionable Brahman and Nayar quarters. The southern part 
of the eastern half is inhabited by Christians, and the northern 
half contains the public institutions of the town. Trichur was 
constituted a municipality towards the middle of 1910. 'fhe 
natural drainage of the town being excellent, its sanitation is 
generally satisfactory. 

The chief public institutions and buildings of the place 
are the palace, the Residency, the offices and quarters of the 
Chief Engineer, the Conservator of Forests and the Special 
Educational Officer, the offices of the Comptroller of Accounts, 
the Superintendents of Police, Devasvams and Land Records, 
and of the Tahsildar and District Registrar, the courts of the 
District Judge, District Munsifif, District Magistrate, and Sub- 
Magistrate, the Civil Hospital, three high schools for boys and 
one for girls, the Government Industrial and Technical school 
and the Havelock Market. This market is the largest building 
of its kind in Cochin, It has also a travellers’ bungalow, an 
UUiipurat a Satram, a club, a police station, a veterinary dis- 
pensary, a lunatic asylum and post and telegraph offices. There 
are four churches in the town, Romo- Syrian, Chaldean, Latin 
and Protestant, and it is also the chief centre of the Church 
Mission Society’s work in the State, But the most interesting 
and ancient institutions of the town are the temple of Vadak^ 
kunnathany which is considered the oldest in Kerala, and the 
three Brahman matts or monasteries, which are said to have 
been founded by three of Sankaracharya’s disciples. The tem- 
ple is the largest and the best endowed in the State, and has 
extensiveianded properties in Cochin, Malabar and Travancore, 
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Till the middle of the eighteenth century it had been under 
the management of a Yogatiripad elected and eonseorjated by — 
the Namburi Yogam of Trichur. After the expulsion of the 
Zamorin in 1762 the management was assumed by Govern- 
ment, since which no Yogatiripad consecrated. The matis 
also are well endowed, in the northern one of w^hich ail Namburis 
are given free board and lodging and also free instruction in the 
Vedas. The annual Puram festival in Medam (April-May), which 
consists of elephant processions from various neighbouring 
temples to the V'adakunnathan temple, attracts a large number 
of spectators from all parts of the State and from parts of 
South Malabar, and the Sivaratri festival in the temple attracts 
a large crowd of w'orshippers. 

Situated as it is at the head of the back-water communis 
cation and possessing a railway station, Trichur is a place of 
considerable trade, which is chiefly in the hands of native Chris- 
tians and Tinnevelly Brahmans. The chief articles of trade 
are paddy, timber, prepared areca and cotton fabrics. The tow n 
contains one of the largest and up-to-date steam saw mills in 
Southern India, a steam w'eaving mill, a paddy husking mill, a 
central distillery, a small check weaving factory and three 
printing presses. In the vicinity of the towm are half a do/.(Ui 
brick and tile factories owned by Christian capitalists of 
the town. 

Trichur is considered the oldest town on the west coast,* 
and its foundation is attributed by local tradition to Parasurama. 

It w'as the scene of many historical events, of which the more 
recent ones were its capture and occupation by the Zamorin 
foi’ over a decade from 1750, by Haidar’s army under Sirdar 
Khan in 1776 and by Tipu in 1789. The town and the palace 
were fortified in 1774 by mud walls and trendies, but theses 
fortifications are now in ruins, A detachment of Madius 
Native Infantry liad been quartered here since 1809, hut it was 
withdrawn in 1900. 

Urakam : a thriving village, eight miles to the south of 
Trichur and contiguous to Perumanam. Population, 1,787, of 
whom all but 139 are Hindus. It has a palace and a police 
station, but its most important institution is the Amma Tiruvadi 
temple, a well endowed shrine of considerable local celebrity. 

It is one of the most important of the temples that take part 
in the Puram procession at Arattupuzha. Urakam was more 
than once in the possession of the Zamorin, and in his war with 
the Dutch early in the eighteenth century, a pitched battle 
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appears to liave lieen fought here, in which the Zamorin’s forces 
were completely routed and the temple pillaged by the Balinese 
soldiers serving under the .Dutch, Urakam had for a long time 
a colony of excellent weavers (Chetans), but they all migrated 
to Chittur and Kuttampilli in recent years. 

Viyyur *. two miles to the north of Trichur. An experi- 
mental and demonstrative farm has recently been established 
here, in which the improvement of the present methods of 
cultivating the staple crops and the possibility of introducing 
new (!rops are receiving attention. Manurial experiments too 
are being tried, and it is also proposed to start cattle breeding 
and dairy farming operations on a small scale. The farm is 
under the management of the Superintendent of Agriculture. 
Population, 097. 
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117, 121. 1*23, 121, lv(; 

Canals; Araiial tukara, 105, 277. 30.5; 
Kdatirutli, 105,277 ; M()Ua,>.im, 17!) ; 
'ri.’vara- Kuudauiiiir, 105,277 ; 'I’iru- 
vauchikulaiii, 170 
Canari'se, ISO 

Cauu.anoi-c, 30, 02, 03, 05, 73‘, 01 
caurervissoher, d.acol), Lrffors from 
M(d((lKU\ 12, 51. S7, 07, 102 .3 
Cajxi Comorin, 2, 30, 33 
Ca}H‘ of (food Ho|m.‘, 00 
Capital punishnicut, .51, 3i3s^ 351 
Captains of Souhahs. 13.‘{ 

Cardamom, 212, 252 
Carmelite missioti, 221 
Casamajor, .Mr. J. A.. Kesident, J.57-S, 
10-2, 291, 358 
Ca.shew 11 ur, 241 


40 I 

C.tsij- s\ ..ifUi, 191 ; Malahar easti's. 195 
-2i»0 ; foreiL*!! ca'ites, 20 ) S 
Cast or. oil, 270 
Cattle. 20. 218 
Cavalry. 57. 112. .‘loO 
Census. 18.5-8 
Ceremonies. 215. 210 
Ceylon. 32. 33. 89. *203. 2.11 
Chakkatis, 208 
Chakkiliyans. 208 
Chakkixars, 199. 212 
Hot! lands, wet lands in sandy tracts, 
‘235. 237 

dwtdliti”- of pnlayan:-. ele,, 210 
Chalakmli ri\er, 5, 7. 15!), 215. 201. 
3S1 

Chalikudi vilki.ue. 201.202. 2S7. 381. 
3,80 

Chaldean S\i iiins. 221. 227 
(3iali\aiis, 202, 20(’ 7. 377. 3SI, ;),s5. 
;’,S9' 

Clialmt'Cs, (‘oloic‘1. 1 !.‘i 
(3nlidy\a.. 12 

Cliama. {I‘<nii(nm miliiKciim), 2.3S 
C3iiimhnka tree, (Mirho/ia ( '/,n 11 j'lini ) 
25, :U)8 

('hdudi (lion (Di, \illa;L;e ea.•^lli( )•, ]]',), 

320 

i'li(Dhi<id(Dn, (wo ho.ils luslu'd (o^'etlu'r 
for ferrvin^ ovta* earria^es, e.attle, 
etc., *278 

Cli:mearamkand:i Karla oi* K; Im il 
105, 115, 3sr) 

(Oianpirainkola Karta (,r Kaiinal, 105, 

1 12. 3S5 

('Ji<nhiiif(Dii . eon\o\, }^uiard, paxnnai' 
made for protect ion. 19, 57 
Charna Nay.-ifs, 2o; 

(3i;irrers. See copper plate charters 
( Miatratn. S» c Sat ram 
('[iiiiil iiii^ tonsure. 215 
Cha\akad. 1*22. 131 

Clifirors, men wdio devote tic iis.-Ives 
t<» di'ath. .58 

Cliazhur 'J'liriinhi or family, 10, 79, 87^ 
98. no. Ill, 113 
Cheetas, 25 

(’helakkara, 97, 117, 310. 321, 322, 390 
Chellanam. 372 
Cliellayi (Cheralay i ). 120 
Cliembaka.s.seri, 80. See porakti I 
Chetnpalur. 387 

Chendiii, an edible root (Caladinm 
esculent toil), 242 
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Chena^ clej^haiit yam (A nim cawpan u- 
latnm), 242 
Chonf(annnr, 41 
Changazbi Nambiyars, 115 
ChcTik-kuddavan, .34 
Chennainangalam, 1, 10, 90, 97, 98, 
105, 115,131,142,231,273,372 
Chennotta, 97. See Chennamaiigalam 
Chennur, 10 
Cl:ioi)i)an{im, 10 
Chora, 30, 33 

Cheralayairi. Soo Ayinikiir 
Chrraman Perumal, 36-9, 71, 388 
Cheranellur, 10, 373 
Clieraiifillur Kartn, lOG, 115, 372, .373 
Cht'vl, an aggegjito of low caste 
famines, 48 

Chcrihalt crown lands, .53 
Clioriyaktidarnakndi, 10 
Cheriiinans, 31 , 70, 204 
Clicruturutti, 390 

Chotans, 207, 230-7, 300, 308, .370, 
389, 392 

Chetva, 8, 98, 100-3, 114, 117, 122. 12.3, 
134-5, 390 
Cliief Court, 310 
Ch'wi Kngineer, 179, 303, .398 
C/hiel' Medieal Ol’licer, 183, 288 
Chiefs, 3,48, 118, 319 
(Oiillics, 242 
Cliiiia, 45 
(.'hiralo.l caral, 277 
(Uiinikn/ln river, 7. 383 
Cliirainan Cuni, 112 
(7<//vrs, t*ml aiikincnts to protect cnl- 
tivalion 105, 215 
Chii'dvari^ water eess, 311 
Chitikans, ‘202 
Chitrakudam, 103 
Chittanjnr, 99 
Chitt ir, no, 307 
Chittur Namburipad. 115 
(Miittuc river, 5, 7, 300 
Chittur Taluk. 3, 5, 24. 43, 1.59, 179. 
181, ‘202. ‘2C7, ‘222, 224, ‘234,238, 
210, 242, ‘244, 2.50, 270, .307, 315, 
321, 383; descriptive summary, 
305-7 . 

Chittur town, 3, 105, 207, 272-3, 287, 
293, 307-8 

Chogans. See Izhuvans 
Cholas, 8,3. 36,36,42 
Clioioin^SonjInnn ridgare), 150, 238, 
:360 


Cholera, 130, 284 

Owmatiripad, title of Namburiswho 
have performed Soma sacrifice, 198 
Chondath Mannadiar, 249, 367 
Chotana, a liquid measure, 275 
C7<r)»/A*rti, inland customs, 151 
Chovannur, 391 
Chovara, 6, 373 

Chovaram Jeuru or faction, 41-2 


Christians, 40, 96, 125, 1.36, 153, 
217-27, 297, 344 
CliUidattiiJtHli, porterage, aland 
309 


188, 


coss, 


I Church government, 225 
j Church Mission Society, 222, 224, .391, 
; 398 

I' Churches, 188 • at Aranattukarn, .395 ; 

Arthat, 390 • Krnakiilam, 374 ; Kan- 
1; jar, 380 ; Kunnamkulnm, .391 ; Alala- 
|| yattur, 376 ; Mulanfcurutti, 377 ; 
!j Narakal, 377 ; Ollnr, 390 ; Tbidukad, 
Ij 387 ; Trichur. .398 ; Vaiidn island, 
i! 380 


jj Circuit (.'ourt, 351 
ji Circumcision, 232 
j; Civil courts, 844 -7 
I Civil list, 3.58 

I Climate, 15-20. 309 
!• Coast lino. 10 

j| Cobra, 27 

1; Ct>pra^ dried kernel of the cocoanut 
ji from which oil is extracted, 2.39, 

I; 209, .372, 381 

II Cochin, etymology of the name, 2 

i; Cochin-Kanayanniir Taluk, .3, 322 ; 
j descriptive summary, 115, .371-2 
Cochin port, 11,01,70, 273 
Cochin town, 44, 73, 84. 91- 5, 137, 140- 
1, 143. 370 

Cochin Taluk, 3, 321-2. 846, 372 

i Cocoanut, 33; cultivation, 2,38-40; 

! fibre and oil industries, 208-70 ; 

ji trade, 273 ; toddy, 270, 333 ; asscss- 

ii ment, 307, 315 

I Coffee, ]59, 180, 242-3, 809 
j! Coins, 301 

l| Coimbatore, 121, 1‘29, lOC, ]7‘2, .3-34 
Ij Coir industry, 268, 372, .38l 
1 Colombo, 89, 93 

I Commission, Malabar Joint, 138-6, 
;! 382 
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Communications, 59, 277-83 ; water- 
ways, 6, 69, 277 ; roads, 161, 155, 
179, 279-80 ; ferries, 278 ; railway, 
181-3 

Commutation rates, 179, 309-10 
Concordat of 188G, 221 
Conolly, Mr., 165 
Conservator of Forests, 159, 253 
Convention. Sec Interportal Trade Con- 
vention 

Convents, Ambalakad, 387 ; Kltu- 
rutti, 395; Ernakulam, 374 
Coonen cros.s, 220 

Copper-plate ehartei's, 57-9, 40, 219, 
230 

Cornwallis, Lord, 129, 131 
Correa, Casper, Lcmlas da Tndiay 58, 
62, 66 

Cosmos Indicopleustes. 33, 217 
Cotton-weaving, 266-8 
Court fees, 151, 158, 179, 347 
Court of Directors, 140, 161, 168, 171- 
2,344 

Courts of justice, 150, 158, 177. 344-7, 
850-2 

Coutinho, Marshall Fcmao de, 74-5 
Cows, 26, 248 

Crauganur, port, 2, 11, 12,34, 81.86, 
90, 115, 131 

Cranganur, State or Taluk, 3, 24, 46, 
71, 81, 115, 117, 134-5, 231, 273 ; 
descriptive siimmarv, 38 1 -3 
Cranganur. Raja of, 69, 71, 81,89, 100, 
381 

(h*ime, 353 

Criminal Courts, 350-2 
Crocodiles, 27, 340, 377 
crops, 233-6 
Crows. 26 

Cruickshank, Mr. D. ^1., 292 
Cruz Milagre gap, 19, 379 
Cucumbers, 242 

Cullen, Major (leneral, Resident, 163, 
l65, 168, 171 — 6, 244, .968 

Cultivation, 234-41 
Cupage, Colonel, 144 
Curzon, Lord, 12, 183 
Customs, 52, 151, 166, 178, .303, 83 

D 

Dakaiti, 147, 150, KZ 
Dalf (Caja ius Indie us) ^ 238 
Dancing, 212 

Daiidu, a measure of length, 275 


Danvers, P. C., The Portuguese in 
IndUtf 60 
Darbar, Delhi, 183 
Daroga, 151, 158 
Dasturi pattam, court fee, 848 
Davies, Mr, F. S., 292 
Dawson, Rev. J., 154, 286, 291 
Day, Francis, The Land of the Peru- 
mah, 109, 121, 132, 176, 383 


Deaf mutes, 286 
Debtoi’s, 840 
Dc Couto, 42, 61 
Deer, 26 

Demon worshij), 189 
D nsity of population, 185 
Departmental working of forests, 254 
epartments, administrative, 362 
Deputy Peishkar, 322 
DcHfin/, village or territorial unit, 3, 
48, 319 

Desadhipafi, chief of a de$nw, 319 
Demvazhi^ cliief of ndesauh 3, 48, 300, 
319 


Desinganad, ^Signatty), 107 
Devanga Chettis, 207, 392 
Devasvams, 49, 161, 174, 184, 323-8 
Dharma Snstrns, 161, 337, 341 
Dharmot Panikkar, 101 
DhatUf a form of trial by oi ch*al, 54, 
340 


Diamper, Synod of, 210, 373 
|j Dionysius, 223 
f Diseases, 284-5 
ji Dispensaries, 154, 287 
I Disputed succession, 74, 87 
|| Distilleries, 270, 333, 399 
|i District courts, 346 
jj Divorce, 232 
Diwan, 153, 359-60 
Diwan Peishkar, 155, 158, 161, 1G2, 
174, 322 
Dolmens, 30 

I Domestic and social life, 208-16 
! Dominicans, 34, 220 

I Dorotheas, Bishop of Tyre, 2l7 
Douglas, Captain, Resident, 161- 2 
Double crop; lands, 234 ; assessment, 
169, 300, 315 

1 Dress; of Nayar soldiers, 56 ; of Hindus, 
j 210-11 ; of native Christians, 225 ; 
of Mappilas, 224 j of Jews, 231 
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Dry moaftures; 275 
Diickp, 2G 

Dutch, the, 86 ; couquest of Cochin, 
87-94 ; supremacy, 95-109, pamm, 
115, 119-20, 12 . 3 ] 120, 128-9, 135. 
137-8, 221, 231, 242,252, 307, 331, 
880, 383 

Dwellings, 209-10, 225, 228, 231 

E 

Eacile, 20 
Earth (jUakts, 19 
Ear-rings, 211, 212, 220, 228 
East India Company, Dutch, 87, lOS, 
128, 141, 151 

East India Company, Knglit-li, 87, 132, 
145 

Ebony, 251 

Economic condition of ngrieultural 
population, 245-8 
Edakochi, 10 

Kdangnzhi, a measure of capacity, 275 
Edaturutti canal, 105, 277 
Education, 184, 290-0 
Egg-plant, 212 

Kkudesi festival, Tiruvilamala, S93 
Elangallur Svarnpam, 09 
Elankunnapuzha, 07, 181, 373 
Klankur Nambiyatiri, GO, 71 
Klassit, an oriiamont worn round the 
waist, 22 B 

Elayadath Svarupam, 107 
Elayads, 198 

Elay a tarazhi^ 40, 00, 74, 79, 88 
Elephantiasis, 19, 284, 371 
Elephants, 25, 53, 257, 804 
Klormas, Elnyad women, 198 
Einbrans, 207 

J^mmaiiuel, King of Portugal, 00 
02-4, 67-9, 72-3,75-0 
Emigration, 180 

Enaniakkal bund, 10, 230,245, 396 
Enamakkal lake, 9, 10, 98, 236, 322, 

394 

Enamakkal Taluk, 3, 114, 321-2,394 
Knangana, kinsmen, 214 
English schools, 156, 159, 166, 180, 

291-5 

English, the, 80, 96, 131, 132-184, 
})assm 

Ernakulam, 6, 92-3 ,117, 1S7, 165, 167, 
180, S13, 222, 281, 274, 278, 281, 
287, 292, 844, 345, 351, 854. 855; 
descriptive summaiy, 378r6 


Erumapatti, 392 
Etiquette. 214 
Ettuvittil Pillamars, 107 
Eurasians, 227 
Europe, 47, 133, 273, 274 
Evil eye, 191 

Excise; salt, 331; abkari, 333; customs; 
335 

Experimental gardens, 169; farm, 247, 
400 

Exports, 273-4 

Kzha, penalty, exacting presents, a 
source of revenue, 53 
Ezhuimttikars, 222 
Ezhuttacebans, 203, 291 

F 

Famine. 10 
Fauna, 26-7 
Female education, 294 
Feriera, Urbano Fielho, 90 
Ferries, 278 

Festivals; Hindu, 212-4; Christian, 225 
Finance; general, 151, 103-4, 179, 361 ; 

Devasvam, 327; E.vcise, 330 
Fish, 27 

Fisheries, 184, 372,381 
Eish-curing, 832 
Floods, 19 
Flora, 21-5, 250-2 
Fodder, 20 
Folk-songs, 187 

Forests, 5, 249-52; administration, 154, 
157, 160, 252-9; offences, 259-00; 
settlement, 502; tramway, 202-3, 384, 
380 

Forts; Azhikotta, 81, 89, 131; Calicut, 
75, 78 ; Cannanorc, 73; Cheiva, 101, 
122; Cochin, 08, 73, 137. 142; Cranga- 
nur, 81, 89, 92-4, 114, 123, 131, 383; 
Enamakkal, 114, 396; Kunnamkulain} 
392; Kiiriyapilli, 122, 131; Mnllur- 
kara, 115, 392; Mundur, 395; Nellu- 
j vaya, 392; Triebur, 399. See also Tra. 

vancore Linos 
Fox, C. J., 140 
Fra Bartolomeo, 133 
France, 134, 143, 273 
Fra Paolino, 3 
Fransiscans, 05, 220 
Fraser, Major General, Resident, 158, 

, 161-3, 253 

I French, the, 138, 141, 143 
Friend- in -need Society, 332 
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Q 

(iAME, 25, 397 
Games, 212 

Gangadliar-i MahalaksUmi, 91 
CtangadJiara Virnkerala TrikovU. Adhi- 
knrikal, old designation of Cochin 
Kajas, 39 
Ganges, 42 
Ganja, 179, 324 

(hirbhadlianam, ceremony peifonnod 
hy Brahmans on the consummation 
of marriage, 215 
(lardeii cultivation, 238 -42 
Geology, 22-4 
George, Archdeacon, 220 
Germany, 273 
Ghats, the Western, 4, 3G9 
(iingelly; cultivation, 338; oil, 270 
Ginger, 242 
Gneiss, 14, 21-3 
Goa, 70-7, 94, 332 
Goats, 20, 248 
God a Kavi Varina, 39, 40 
Goda Varma, Raja of Cochin, 01 , 74, 79 
Goda Varma of Vettat, 88, 92-3 
Goens, Admiral Rikloss Van, 89, 90, 91* 
93, 97 

(lokai’iuun, 33 
Gold, 24 

Golleiiesse, Stein Van, 100, 110, 209 
(londophares, 217 

(loparams, turrets, gate houses of tein* 
pies, 397 

(lotrofij exogamous divisions of Brah- 
mans, 19S 

(innli, a lizard, hacerta (jecko, 191 

(TOimdaiis^ 228 

Government; ancient, 35; mediicvnl, 47; 
modern, 357-01 

Govinda Menon, llHkal, Chief Com- 
mandant, 142 

Govinda Meiion, T., Diwan, 181, 375 
Govinda Meimn, Valiya Sarvadhikarya, 
kar, 125 

Grain measures, 275 
Gram, 238 

Gramain, Brahman village or colony^ 
41, 48, 107, 299, 306, 368-70 
Graminis, chiefs of grainams, non-vedic 
military Namburis, 198, 323 
Grandfiavaris, family chronicles, 43, 87, 
129, 121 


|i Grass mats, 208 
j Gregory, Mar, 2‘2l 
i Ground-nut, 238 
; Gundhert, Dr. H., 37, 00 187 

H 

HAiDAuAli, 118, ^r2\-Cy, passim, 135, 
: 301,806,881,383 

Haj, pilgrimage to Mecca, 2*2{) 

I Hamadryad, 27 
i Hunnyngton, Mr. J. C., 181 
Harbour, 11-2 
Haripad, 50 
; Hartley, Colonel, 131 

i, Havelock market, 898 

' Hoad liapasaai^XniihA of ihs correspon- 
! dence department, 102, 73 
' Health, 19, 284-0 

j, Hebrew, 232, 291 
Hewitt, Major, 144 

I Highways, 279 
j! Hinduism, Hindus, 188-216 
j, History, 28-184 
I Horse gram. 288 
; Iforlns Malaharicns, 21, 51, 91 
Hospitals, 100, 180, 287 
, House names, 210 

' Houses ; of Hindus, 209 ; Christians, 
i 225, Muhammadans, 228, Jews, 231, 
House sites, 210 
House tax, 311 

I; Hiikmnamas, 151, 307, 155, 844, 315, 
347, 349 
j Humidity, 10 

i Hunter, Sir W. W., Indian Kmpire 
|! and llistvnj of liritish India, 32, 
|l 05, 80 

!: Hustaait, Jacob, 93 
: Hu;?ur Court, 150, 344 
;j Hiizur Secretariat, 300 
|! Huziir Sheiistadar, 102, 174 
Hypergiiiny, 191 

1 ' 

I; lnEX, 25 

i Ibn Batiita, 2, 44, 58, 90, 280, 329, 
i Idappilli, 44, C5-6, 08-9 
j Idikkela Mcnon, 02 
1 Idikkela IHenoii, Talliyil, 111-2 
I Idiyara range, 181 
j Illnms, Namburi houses, 210 
|i Illam nintj an agricultural ceremony 
|| in connection with first fruits, 216 
] Illattu Nayar, 201 

1 1lhtdmmas, women of ChaUkiyars, 199 
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Imaya Varmau, 34 
Immigration, 186 
Imports, 278-4 

Improvements, tenants’, 301-2 
Inams, 301, 302, 316 
Incline ways, 262-3 
Incorporated Devasvams, 325 
Indigenous system; of education, 290- 
1; of medical relief, 286 
Industrial schools, 294 
Industries, 184, 26C-73 
Inheritance, 192, 203 
Inland trade, 274 
Inquisition, 219 
Insanes, 286 
Inscriptions, 39, 43 

Tntcrportal Trade Convention, 178, 332, 
334 

Invasions, 42, 05, 08, 115, 121 
InvestigJitioiis ; of Devasvain adminis- 
tration, 327; fisheries, 331; industries, 
184 

Trinjalakuda, 3, 109, 181, 213, 287, 293, 
324, 384; descriptive summary, 386 
liuvi Cotton, 40 
1 1*011, 24 

Irrigation, 105, 179, 181,244-5, 311, 315 
Irulumala, 5 
Islands, 10 

Tsvara Pattar Karyakar, 122 
Ittinikumaraii Achau (Paliyat), 105 
Ir'huvaiiB, 33, 191, 203-4,208-9 

J 

Jack trees, 24, 251; cultivation, 240-1; 

assessment, 300-7, 315 
Jacobite Syrians, 220-3, 277, 377, 391 
Jacobus /anzalas, 218 
Jacobz, William Bakker, 102 
Jaggery, 270, 334 
Jails, 364-5 
Jains, 188 

Jamatj Friday mos(j[iie, 229 
Janmauif proprietory interest in lauds, 
298-300 

Janmibhogam, landlord's sbai-e of pro- 
duce, 303 

Juninis, 247, 248, 298 
Jatakannam, birth ceremony of Brah- 
mans, 215 
Jorome, St,, 217 
Jesuits, 220, 878, 387 
Jews, 86, 40, 92, 153, 188, 229-32 

Jews’ deed, 37-40 


Jewish settlements, 230-1, 373, 376, 
887 

Jews' town, 84, 876 
Joao da Nova, 63 

John Dickinson & Co,, Messrs., 348 
Johnston, Relatims of the most famous 
Kingdoms in the World, 65 
Joint Commission, Malabar 132-0,382 
Jordanns, Friar, The Wmders of the 
East, 44,219 
Jorge Cabral, 79, 83 
Joseph of St. Mary, 221 
Joseph Rabban, 40 
Jmiglewood, 151, 251, 254 
Justice, administration of, 54, 150-1, 
158, 177, 337-56 

K 

Kachil, an edible root, 242 
Kadalarayaus, 204 
Kadamakudi, 9, 10 
Kadambas, 36 
Kadars, 31, 205, 370 
Kadavallur, 98, 122, 391 
Kaduj>attans, 202 
Kaikars, church wardens, 225 
Kaikoluns, 207, 2GG, 3C6, 368, 389 
Kaikottikali, a circular dance, 212 
Kaimal, a title of nobility, 202 
Kakkacl, 09, 99, 390, 392 
Kakkalans, 208, 268 
Kalanikiidi^ second crop assessment, 
1G9, 305 

Kalari, Nuyar gyiuua^^iiiin, 55, 201 
Kali, 188-9^ 

Kallada, 2 

Kalladikod Nili, 205 
Kallai aniciit, 245 
Kallasari, 203, 272 
Kalians, 208 
Kalliaiia, 217 

Kambu {lannisetiim I'l/idioidimn), 159, 
238, 3G6 

Kammal, an car ornament, 211 
Kammalans, 191, 203 
Kanaka, 35 

Kanukasabha Pillai, Mr. V., The Ta- 
mih, eighteen hundred years ago, 34-5 
Kanakkans, 204 

Kanam, a form of demise of property, 
299, 300, 301, 314-5 
Kanam, the teak area in Chittur Taluk, 
.249, 261, 256, 365 
ii^nayaunur Taluk, 3, 321-2, 372 
Kaudachankadavu, 395 





Kandanad, 10 

Kcifidezhuttu, survey and aEsessment of 
lands, 155, 158, 174, 804, 307-11 
KavduhrisU, crown lands, 803 
Kani, a collection of auspicious objects 
at Vishu, 213 

Kanisans or Kaniyans, 204 

Kanjirapilli, 6, 887 

Kan jar Padanayar, 134 

Kanni^ first rice crop of the year, 235 

Kantalpara, 5 

Karamut a senuce tenure, 309 
Karanavan^ senior male member of a 
taravady 48, 192-3, 213 
Karappuram, 9, 46, 99, 107, 111, 372 
Karattu Karta, 395 , 

Kariy wet land in sandy tracts, 235, 237 
Karikad, 10 

Karimalagopuram, 5, 370 
KariiavedhaiUy ear-boring ceremony, 
215 

KarozhivUy tax-free holding, 309 
Knrtaj, a title of nobility, 202 
Kariipadanna, 397 
Kariivan, 203, 272 
Kariivannur river, 5, 7,394 
KaryaharSy Raja’s agents or officers, 
119, 150, 154, 820, 322 
Karyakars (chiefs) of Perattuvithi, 99, 
390 

Kathakaliy a kind of dramatic perfor- 
mance, 212 

Kattakampal lake, 9, 237, 891 
KattanarSy Syrian Christian priests, 
225 

Katti Chattiy knife and still tax, 333 
Kattur Padanayar, 385 
Kavalapara, 43, 117, 134 
KavalpalnfUy protection money, a land 
cess, 30G 

Kavzis, shrines of inferior deities, 189 
Kavutiyans, 204 
Kayamkulam, 106, 107, 110 
Kayyamkaliy boxing match, 212 
KazhanjUy a weight, 275 
Kaziy Mappila priest, 229 
Kerala, history of, 20-38 
Keralarnahatmyam, T , 29 
Keralapazhama, 60 
Keralotpatti, 29, 30, 32, 51, 298 
Kerr, Voyages and Travelsy 66 
Kett4izhuttUy a form of land revenue 
settlement, 304-0 


[ Kettufengut a cess levied on cocoanut 
trees, 49, 53, 308, 306 
Kettuvallam. large cargo boats, 278 
Khwaja Ali, 71 
Kielhorn, Professor, 88, 40 
Killannur, 896 

Kinattumkara Nayar, 99, 890 
' Kindly a bell-metal water vessel, 84X 
King, Dr. W., 18, 20 
Kiriyaniy a Nayar subdivision, 201 
Kitchener, Lord, 12 
Kizkakkini, eastern wingof a nalukettu 
209 

Kizhur gramam, 885 
Kocchazhi, 3 
Kocchi, 2 

Kodakaranad, 48, 48, 121, 821, 867 
Kodakara Nayar, 115, 249, 867 
Kodasseri ; forest, 5, 249-50, 884; Taluk, 
3, 321, 385; Karta or Kaimal, 105-6, 
112, 249, 385 

Kodungallur. See Cranganur 
Kohlhoff, Mr. J. A„ 159, 263 
Kuhlhoff, Mr. J. 0., 267. 260 
Kolattiri Raja, 68, 73, 123 
Hole cultivation, 235-6 
Koky a measure of length, 275 
Komi Acchan (Paliyat), 97, 118-G, 122, 
125 

Konavi^ men’s undercloth, 210 
KongapadOy war with Kongiis, annual 
celebration of a victory in Chittur, 
43, 213, 868 
Kongu depam, S3 

Konkani Brahmans, 92, 130,153,186 
207, 374, 376 

Koralti Kaimal, 49, 105, 386 
Korattikara, 98, 122 
Koravans, 208, 268 
Korayar, 7, 366 
KoFavaii, 57, 208 
Kothat, 10 
Kotikuttiyakuniiu, 5 
Kottayam, 219 
Kovilakaniy palace, 210 
Kovilakattumvateily Taluk, 3, 119, 320, 
385, 390, 394 

Koyina, chiefship ovei temples, 824 
Kozkay forced contribution, 53 
Krait, 27 

Krishna Rayar of Anagundi, 87 
Kshama-namaskaramy prostration 
for forgiveness, 842 

3 Q 
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J\sh(ilr(nnj(ih'ii‘‘'<t military Brahmans, 
1!)S 

Ivshatiiyas, 51, lOS 

KshetrammluauUunn, autluji-ity in 
temples, 49 
Kudiilliir river , 8 
Kiulalmauikam IcMnple, 50,380 
Kudi, the dwelling of polluting castc«, 
‘210 

Kndini'i, a species of perpc'tual lease of 
land, 802 

KndippnU't, hlood fend, 57 
Kudinniisi, t ‘nanls, 29!) 

Kudumi Chettis, 203 
Aiidinniy tuft, of hair left unshaved, 225 
KunMi'a]iuram, 1)9. 110 
Kiimhalam, 10, 09, 82, 875 
Kiimhalant^i, 10 
Kllmhitaunindi, 5 
Kiiiiipanelieri, 5 
Kimdannur canal, 105,277 
KunjiUi i.dinii Miunai of NadaNaramba, 
142-8, 140, 118 

Kumiandailaiii, 8, 117, 221, 287. 293 
891-2 

KunnatLuiiad, 1C», 180 

Kurikk(‘nikol|-iin Christians, 88, 218 

Kurisuinudi, 5, 870 

Kuriyappilli fort, 120, 181 

Kuri\ai' ' ivcr, 0, 881 

Kurunnli riv(‘i\ 7, 215, 201, 888 

Kuruiiad, 10, 872 

Karnp, 55, 292, 201 

Kiirapiul, 55, 202 

Kutans, 205 

Kutanfui, dwelling of Odda Nai<'kans 
210 

J\ut((i<f<ni, a ki’id of paddy crop, 285 
Knfldin, ca'^tc or national assembly, 50 
Kntlaini)illi,200, 889, 892 
KufUh'tiUdin, stamp or seigniorage fees 
levied on logs, 254, 259 
Kuttd, a j)ei’f()rmanei‘ hy (.’hukkiyar, 
199, 212 
Kuvayali, 5 

KicJiik'di’Dii, improvem.Mit lease, 801, 
808 

L 

Laup.ais 228 
Lady’s finger, 242 ‘ 

Lagoons. See hack-watera 
Lakes, 9-10,^ 280.7, 381, 394 
laikktli, 392, 393 


: J .and revenue, 85, 53, 119; origin, 303- 
4 ; old settlement (kettezliuttus and 
kande/huttus), 305-11; new survey 
and settlement, 311-19 ; admini- 
I; stratioM, 298-822 
:! Land tenures, 298 303 
LanguagCH, 180 

Lannoy, Enstachins D’, 109, 112, 117, 
119 ^ 

, Ijatorire, 23 

Latin Catholics, 125-0, 222,227 
Laval, Fra nsisco Pvrardde, Vinjage to 
the Kdst [ndieHy 85, 887 
i: r.ee. Rev. Samnal, 'riic tnivels of Ibn 
Bdidta, 59 

Leger, Colonel St., 144 
’ Jjegislation, 300 
Leipzig riiitheran ^lission, 224 
Ijemon grass, 252; oil, 270 
lieopards,25 

. Leper asylum, 287, 377, 380 
Lethbridge, Lievuenant, 154, 159, 253 
, Limitation. 158, 817 
: Litjuid measures, 275 
I /m I nor, 333 
Literaey, 2'90.7 
Literature, 187 
Litigation, volniiie of, 819 
Liturgy, 225 
' Lizard ( 1-^1 

. Locke, .Mr. S., J.)i\\an, 188 
Lt)gan, 511’. W., The Moddul (f Mala 
hdi\ 29, 42, 55, 280 
Lopo Soarez, 71,72, 77 
Lopo Vaz de Sampaio, 80 
Loureneo D’ .Almeida, 78 
I; l iow er serondary schools, 2'93 
' J.uiuiiie as_\lnm, 287, 398 

M 

I 

!, 5lAt’Ari.AY, Colonel, Resident 138 140, 
112-7, poHsidi, 154 
Macaulay, Or. K., 117 
5Iachad, 5, 250, 88!) 

5Jaeken/ie, J.ientenant, War irith 
121 

5Iaekcrel, 27 

51aelejm, (Colonel, Resident, 103 
5radamhi chiefs, 18, 9!), 808, 827 
! Modopod, house of a Namhidi chief 
210 

, ^radatluimkil Svarupani, 2,40,99 

house of pattar Brahmans, 

210 

■: 5Iadhavaeharva, 207 
• Madhvaism, 189 
j 5Iadilakam, U5 
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Madras, 132, 144, 172, 175, 183, 274, 934 
Madras Government, 132, 148, 156, 160, 
107,170-3,175, 181,183, 258, 313, 
335, 353, 357, 350, 360 
Magic, 180, 204-5 
Magistrates, 350-3 
Magodai, 43 
"Mahabali, 212 
^lahabharata, 187 

5Ialiodayapattaiiam Cliri^tians, 38, 218 
Malionuid IMarekkar, 58 
^lahscer, 27 
Ma 11 nan, 214 

]\Iajor, K. I[., Tiidix in thi' Fiflrcnth 
C(’ntiO'j/, 46 

arei-aiuit disease, 240 
Mfthvmnn, second crop ol* the year, 235 
]\rakduni Ali, 121 

Mnkkattdifam, descent through the 
male rn)(\ iOll, 200, 202-6 
Alula, 231 , 387 

Alalabar, 1, 121, 122, 126-7, 132, 141, 
165-6, 173, 178, 188. 227. 273. 332, 
380 

Alalankara, 223 
Alalasars, 205 
Malayahun, 186, 187 
Alalayars, 205 

AJalavattnr, 1,5, 250, 372, 375 
M((U‘ (Alalabar), 227-8 
Malik K.ifur, 43 

Alalipurani, 11, 12, 332, 335, 376 
Afaliyakkal Karta, 305 
Alalthy, Air. Hesidoiit, 177 
M(int(y a Naiiiliuri house, 210 
Alanakodi lake, 0, 305 
Alanakolam, 08, 00,102, 300, 305 
Alanakot Nayar, 07, 106, 115, 300, 302 
Alatiali river, 7, 215, 384 
Afainalnr, 306 
AlaiiapuiaiTi, 0 

Mdndjfnnimds, the females of Muttads, 
5, 108 

Alangad. See Alangad 

ATangalore, 137 

Alaiigoes, 24, 240 

Mdunddiydr, title of nobility, 202 

AraiinaiiH, 2o4 

Alannukad Nambidi, 305 

Mdiwlpads^ Nambidi women, lOO 

Alanures, 247 

Alappilas, 228-0, 381 

Alu])i'ii]iam, 07, 103, 115, 117 

Alai-akkaiis, 204 

Alarars, 200 

Alarasari, 203, 272 

Alarco Polo, 2, 219 


Alark'ots, 279 , 374, 381, 386,387, 390, 
i 308, 305, 308 
' Afarriagc, 102-3. 22<), 232 
Alartanda Pillai. 117 
ATartanda Varma of Travaiicore, 170 - 
81, pn.ssnn 

Mdrumdkkdtldffdni, dcsc uit tlirough 
female line, 30, 102-1, 100, 200-2 
Mdi f/ddd^ custom, 51, 337 
Afats, 260-70 

. Arattaneheii, 3, 44,81-5, 01.0.3, 120, 
121, 133, 113,220,231, 268, 270-2,’ 
i 280, 287, 280, 20S, 372; descriptive 
. summary, 376-7 

i Mdfts, Hindu monasteries, 122, 130, 

; 200, 306 

Alavelikar i, 111 

1 AI(! Dowall, Colonel, Kesidem, 151 
Aleasiires, 274 

Aledieal; (h'partnuMit, 182,238 ; institii' 
lions, 287; i)raelition(‘rs, 2S6; relief, 
280-8 

Middinut, royalty Ievi(' I on lands, 303 
'■ M(dk(Hf)iid, overlordship of temples, :324 
: Afellus, Bishop, 221 
M(*lpaltur Nar.iyaiiJi hhailatiri. 85 
! Aleiuv.es, Arclihishop Ale.xes de, 30, 
220, 373 

' AIejie/,(‘s I)iiart(‘ de, 80 
j Alene/es, ll<*ndi*i(|ue de, 80 
.. J/cnon, title of Na; ars, 202; village 
aeeoiintajit, 103, 320-1 
}ndr(nis, Syrian bishops, 223, 225 
I Aletropclitaii, 22.3 
i Mevdeu, \'au der, 80 
. Miclidr<n((ni^ renltlue on Kiounii hold- 
: ing, 301 

i Alilitary, 355-6; training, .55-6 
' Mills; oil, 260, 372, 374, 378; rice, 272, 
377, 300; saw, 271, 377, 301,300; 
weaving, 267, 304, 300 
1 Mimdinsdk((s^ Bralimans versed in 
caste law, 312 
j Armerals,2l 

I Alin«>r forest produce, 151,252 
Alijito, l.ord, 147 
Moddn, a kind of paddy, 237-8 
i Alociis, Adrian Van, 100, 120, 121, 125 
Molasses arrack, 3.33 
Alonayain canal, 170 
I Monopolies, 151, 178, 303, 331-5 
I Monsoon, 15 20 
Moors, 50, 61, 63, 61,72 
' Morrison, Colonel, Resident, 343 
j Alostpies, 188 
Alonziris, 12, 881 
; Aluchirij 34 
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Mud banks, 12-4, 877 
Mtidrolast stamped cadjans for en- 
grossing documents, 346 
Muhabat Khan, Nawab 69 
Muhammadans, 73, 188, 227-9 
Mukkuvaiis, 204 

Mukundapuram, 3,105, 322, • 345; des- 
criptive suiniiiary, 884-5 
Mulakunnathukavu, 394, 896 
Mulampilli, 10 
Mulankuniiu, 5 
Mulaniuruiti, 223, 377 
Mulattara, 165, 244,369 
Mulavukad, 10, 377 
Mulla, Mappila priest, 229 
Mullet Nair-fish, 27 
Mullurkara, 97, 115, 321, m, 393 
Mundakaiit second paddy crop, 234 
MundUf man’s cloth, 56, 210, 22h 
Mundur, 393 
Municipalities, 184, 289 
Munnuttikars, 2-22 

Munro, Colonel, H. M., Resident, 
147-54, 166, 253, 291, 253, 291, 307, 
820-2, 326, 343, 350, 354 
Munro, Sir Thomas, 319 
Munsiffs’ courts, 178, 345-6 
Muppara, a land cess, 306, 300 
Muringur. See Aladattumkil 
Muriyadlakc,9,237, 384 
Muriyanad Nambiyar, 49, 105, 106, 386 
Muriyatitta Namburis, 91 
Murrel, 27, 319 

Musaiujarj Mappila preacher, 229 

Musavis, 203, 272 

Mussads, 198 

Musuris, 84 

Mutilation, 54, 338 

Muttads, 108 

Mutta tavazld, 46, 74, 91, 93 
MuzUam, a measure of length, 275 
Myanmudi, 6, 369 
Myna, 26 

Mysore, 121, 122, 124, 127-8, 153 
Mysorean supremacy, 121-81 

N 

AWs, divisions of anciont kingdoms 
3, 48, 119, 240, 319, 372 385, 390, 394 
Nadiiknni, 5 

Nodnmittam, inner vard of a naliikettu^ 
209, 212 

Nadnvazhis, old military chiefs of 
3, 40, 48-9 280, 299, 300, 320, 323 
Nagas, 31-2 
Nj^lleppilli, 360 
NaikarvitwrAcchan, 97, 872 


Naludesam, 43, 121, 321, 867 ‘ 
Nalukettu, a quadrangular bnilditig 
consisting of four blocks enclGsing 
an inner court-yard, 209 
Kamakaranam, naming ceremony, 215 
Nainbashtaris, Tirumulpad women, 199 
Nambidis, 199. See Ayinikur, Kakkad, 
Manakulam, Mannukad, Nellikad, 
I’unnattur and Vengaiiad 
Nambiyar. Sec Muriyanad and Velos- 
nad 

Nambiyars, 199, 200 
Nambiyassans. 200 
Nambiyatiri, 69, 71 

Namburis; origin, 82 ; progress in Mala- 
bar, 41 ; characteristics, 196, 209-11; 
subdivisions, 197-H; ceremonies, 215; 
education, 290, 891, 398; literacy, 

I 297; Vedic competition, 391 ; temple 
1 management, 322 
I Namjiyars^ females of Nambiyars, 199 
Nanjappayya, Diwau, 150, 163-5, 15C, 

I 280, 333“ 

I Napoleon, 137, 138, 140 
Narnkkal, 11, 12, 89, 333, 335, 377 
Naramuhin, 66 
Narayana Marar, Mr. K., 31 
Nasraiii Mappilas, 228 
Nntakaniy Sanskrit drama, 2l2 
National assemblies, 50-1 
Nattukal Satram, 176, 368 
Natural calamities, 19 
Navnratri, 213 
Nawab Muhabat Khan, 69 
Nayadis, 206 

Nayars; origin, 31 ; military training, 
64-8 ; characteristics, 192-5, 201, 

209-15; titles and subdivisions, 201-2; 
literacy, 297; tenants, 300 
Nazhi, a measure of capacity, 276 
Nediyirippu Svarupam, 2 
Nedumkotta^ Travancore lines, 118 
Nollayi, 387 

Nelliampatis, 3, 5, 250, 365, 369-70 
Nellikad Nambidi, 395 
Nellikotta, 5 
Nelluvaya, 392 
Nemmara,287, 293, 370 
Nerkanam^ a form of kanam demise, 302 
Nestorians, 218, 219 
Newall, Colonel, Resident, 154 
Nicholson, Sir Frederic, Resident, 281 
Nicolo Conti, 2, 8, 194 
Nikuti, a land cess, 309 
Nilam^ w»t land, 233, 305; cultivation, 
234-7; assessment, 306, 808-10, 8X4*5 
Nilavari, a land cess, 308 
. ' Nilgiris, 4, 30, 88 
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Nili, 205 

Kirapara^ full measure, a land cess, 309 
Nishkramanam^ ceremony of taking out 
the child for the first time, 215 
Nuno, 74 
Nutmeg, 242 

o 

OccuPATioifS, 265-6 
Odattu Nayars, 201 
Odda Naickans, 208 
Odif magic, 190, 205 
Odiyan, magician, 190 
Oil cake, 239, 269 

Oils; cocoaiiut, 58, 269, 273-4; other, 
270 

Oil-seeds, 238 
Olipara, 8 
Ollur, 397 
Omens, 191 

Onam festival, 58, 67, 212 
OnnarainundUf woman’s cloth, 211 
Oottacamund, 157, 175 
Ophir, 36 
Opium, 179, 334 
Ordeal. See trial by ordeal 
Ornaments; of Hindus, 211; of native 
Christians, 226 ; of Mappilas, 221 
Orukomban'Workuig Circle range, 250 
Ottanmarj Vedic Namburis, 197 
Ottantullalj a performance, 212 
Ottii a species of kamim, 302 
Ottillattavar, inm-Vedic Namburis, 197 
Ottupara, 393 
Owlets, 26 
Oysters, 27 

P 

Pacheco, Duarte, 67-72 
Padagiri, 5, 369 

Paddy; cultivation, 234-8j commuta- 
tion price, 309-10; tiadc, 27J-4 
Padinjaredat Svarupam, 881 
Padinjaftini^ western wing of a nalii- 
kett uhoufie^ 209 
Padiimra, gate house, 209 
PadmanabhaMenon, 31r. K, P., 62, 87 
Paggers, stockades, 102 
Palcim^ protection money, a land cess, 
49, 308 

Palapilli forest, 5, 260, 256, 257, 384, 
388 

Palghat, 127, 3€8.9 
Palghat Gap, 4, 15, 18, 366 
Palghat Raja, 42, 114, 121, 134, 407 
Paliyat Acchan,89, 90, 93-7, 99, 111-6, 
122, 125, 138, 140, 142-5, 148, 152, 872, 
876, 388, 302 


Pallavas, 42 
Pallichans, 201 
Pallipuram, 90, 93,840, 877 
Pallurutti tavazhi, 46, 79, 80 
Pallurutti village, 66, 69, 377 
Palmyra, 25, 240, 270, 307, 860 
PanibumekkatNamburi, 190 
Panamukkat Kaiinal, 112, 895 
Panangad, 70 
Panans, 190, 204 
Panayam, simple mortgage, 302 
Pmichmjnt, arbitration committee, 338, 
341, 245 
Pandarans, 208 
Pandara Pillar, 52 

Pamlaravaka lands, lands the pro. 
prictory interest in which is vested in 
(Jovernment, 119,306 
Pandimuti, 5 

Panditans^ the priests of Vuniyans, 208 
Panditattans, 208 

Pandukaliy a kind of foot bull garne,2l2 
Pandyas, 33, 36 
Panikanturut, 10 

Panikkar, the title of Nayars who main* 
tain kalariSy 55 , 202 
Pannimndi, 5 

Panniyur kuru or faction, 41 
Pnppadnm, wafer or cake made of 
pulses, 208 

Pappinivattam, 100, 102, 114 
Para, a grain measure, 275; a land mea- 
sure, 305 

Parnmhas^^My 305 ; cultivation, 238- 
44; assessment, 306-8, 316 
Paramhikolam forest, 205,249, 201, 365, 
369, 384, 

Paramhikolam river, 6, 261, 262, 366, 384 
Parameswara Pattar, 174, 177 
Parappur, 41 

Parasurama, 30, 32, 51, 193, 298 
Paiatirutti Acchan, 97 
Paravasi, deficiency in measure, a land 
cess, 309 

Paravattani forest, 5, 250, 251, 394, 397 
Parayans, 205 
Parrot, 26 

Pariir, Raja and State, 46, 50, 98-9, 106, 
114, 116, 131, 136, 231, 397 
Parvatyakaran, chief village officer, 
119, 320 
Pathans, 278 
Patincttarayalam, 135 
Patriarch; of Dabylon, 218, 220i 224 ; of 
Antioch, 220, 221, 223, 377 
Pattabhirama Rao,Mr. N.,Diwan, ^183, 
313, 319 

Pattakazheha, a land cess, 307*8 
Pattmt rent 806 
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Pattanianclu koil, 375 
Patt:uich<‘ri, 370 
J’.ittiuicliLTi Acclian, 307 
J’attars or 'raiiiil liraliinaiis, ‘200, ‘i07, 
300, 

|>attil<:..l, 337 
I’attilaiis. ‘2ol 

Pnifttlf ])<*a tax or assi'ssnit'iit 
oil pfirtinihds containin'^ no taxalih* 
ircfs, 302, 310 
Payyanniir, 1 1 
l*a/lianclicri Naxar, 100 
I‘(i:ilni!j(il, ttrit, old scft of Christ iaii,<. 

22 L 

I’a/liavaniiiir, 2''^7, 320, 30*2 3 
I *cacock, 20 

I’cirp' i)n Poll, ('aj)taiii, 9t 
I’ciipcr, oM, 0,1, IJ.-j, 10‘l^ 130, 151. 17>^, 
212,273,335 
I'i'rawtjH'r. court hr, 31S 
1‘cranda, S 

I'crattupiiriil I’anikkar, 55 

I‘cral!iivitlii, !)7. 00. 300 

I’criiicliclliir. 41 

I’criiiclici'i, 31)7 

l‘cri|)liis, 2, 33 

iVriyar. Sec AlwaNc 

Persia, 21S 

Persian ( 1 iilf, 230 

Persian wheels, 230 

l*crHkl,-(iiii , a land nieasiin*, 270. 305 

PeriiniaP-, 30 -S 

I’eriiiiianani. temple and villa.i'o. 50. 

ISl, 2 11). 333, 31)5, 3.1)7 
Ptaninij-Clieral-Irumporai, 35 
l’<’riiin|,ydappu. 3,8. 103. 117. 121, 171 
Perumpadappu ^luppu, 71, 110, 113 
Periimpadappu Na<l, 2, 3S 
Periiinpadap|)u Svarapani, 2 
P<T/o’n/.n. hill rice, 237 
Pi’trie, !Major, 137 
Idiilips, Mr. ( leoi'j^c', 11 
Phocniei.ins, 30, 3S2 
Physical as] eels. 1 
Pliysieal desi*riptiun, 1-27 
Piueons, 20 
!’i}.;s, 20) 

l*ish<ir<iin, house of a Pisliarodi. 210 
risJiiirasnid s, Pishanxli women, 200 
risliarodis, 200 

Pi.lm, line levit'd for crimes, 53 
Pla.L;ue, 2S;-) 

Plantains, 211 
Pleaders, 311) 

Pliny, 2,12, 30, 3., 82 
]\)liee. 151, 181,351 
Pollution, 11)5-0, 220 
Polyandry. 3*2. 101. 203 


Polygamy, 195, 23>2 
Ponmudi, 5 

Ponnani river (Bliaratapuzha), 5, 7, 
3ti0, 381) 93, pds.siifL 
Poniiani town. 115 

I*onu(iri}>jiii , royalty payable for sifting 
gold, 53 

Pope, :\lr. Vansomeran, 21)5 
I’orakad (Porea^, Raja and State, 10, 
80, 1)2 3,1)0, 100, 110-12 
Porattur, 31)7 
Ports, 11 2. 273 

J5)rtuguese; arrivnl in Coehiii, 00-2; 
rise of j)()wer, 03,-84; dv(4iiie, 85-7; 
ousted hy t4u‘ Dutc-li, 89-1)4 ; nieii- 
tioiKd, 125, 121), 2ll)-22, 227, ‘231, 
252, 270, 330, 332, 380, 383 
Potato, ‘242 
Pottundi, 5, 250, 307 
Power of I he king, 50 
Powiu'V, IMr. ('ie<)rge, 118, 121, 137 
I'nihlni ^ \\ i4ass of chiefs or iiohli's, 18, 
3,3S 

Prahl'ida Honn, 150 
f*rdiii(iiidli'i(ns, tin* chief mi'ii of 
\illage, 320 

I’nn'riHis, revemu' villages, 111). 320 
Praw n, 27 

Ptimarv stliuols, 182, ‘293 
I’riuee of Wales, 183 
Proeedur*', civil, 347 
Proclamations, 151, 155. 29 1, 313, 328^ 
317, 300 

Thofes.sional r lass('s. 2)10 
Prot(‘staiil s, 224 
l’to!()mv,2. 30 
Puhlie Works, 104, 179, 302 
Piidukad. 3,81. 387 

Vdipu, Vaipin island. 9, 379 
Pukaita, 110, 130 
Puhiyans See Cherumans 
I’lili. wet lands in sand} traets, 235, 
237 

Piilikara, 114 

/•filinc/uKis, emltankmeiits erected to 
juevent the iiigiXss of saltwiitej-, 245 
rullu, 10 
Pulliit. 10, 381 
Pulses, ‘238 
I'umangahiin. 385 
Pumpkin, 210 

]^ninsdV(in(ini. eeia'iiiony perfcnnit'd hy 
Brahiuans in tlu' third monlliof pivg- 
iiaiicv U) sec-ure male otlsprin.g, 215 
Vumukhum. portico, ‘209 
Punishments, 51, 338, 350-1 
riwja, wei culivaiion in the hot season, 
‘231 
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Puiniartur, ‘)i), 10‘2 
Piird^ hoiisi* or low castes. ‘ilU 
I’ltm/iufiiiKt , out(«r lordship of a ti'in- 
})lc, 3*2-t 

1' drains 2115; nt /vi’attiipuzlia, :59o ; at 
'rricliiir, J5‘).S 

raravakd lands, lands the proprietory 
interest in which is v»>sti‘d in pri- 
vate daniiiis. dOr)-‘). dl l-Ki 
J^ardsliantaraid, succession dnf v. ll). .kI 
Piishpakain, 2h) 

Pushpakans, liH) 

Pdsitpidis, women of Nainhiyars and 
Pimis, ‘200 
Pnttancliira, 117 

Pdffddh'drd, uvw s(‘et of ('liristians, ‘221 
J'dttari, ceremonial eat iii|^ of nt'w ric(‘, 
210 

Piiitur river, OOl 

J’dfdralsjfdrs, Putuval women, 200 

Q 

Cihwii,. 20 

(^)uiloi., 01, 70, 1 1:; 

R 

P Non \N K’oil, S7, 01 
Kail wav, 170. 1S|. 2Sl-:5, :57i, .‘ISl, IlSO, 
001 

Kaiiifall, lo-O, 20 1, 2 1 1.01)7 
IliijahIdKidid, kind's shai'i' ofprodaee 
frojii land, OO’l 

Jhija^opalaeliari, i\Ir, P.. Diwaii, 1<SM, 
2Si, 012 

Jlaja’s (’oUi'L of \ppeal, Olf) 

Kaj.-ndra Clmla. 10 

Paksliahlnniaid , protection niones, a 
land cess, 40 

Jtama iMenoii, \'ali\'a Sarvadhikaj'\akar, 
112 

Uaina iMenon, .Mr. \ . h.. OlM, ‘510 
Kamana Koil, <S7 

Rama Varma. Raja of (‘oehin. 70-0. 
passim ; S7 ; 01 -:5 : loi). 10:5-1; i ():,-() ; 
110-24, iHtssim \ 12^1-0. lO.O-'.t; 

1:50-40, 1 12, 1 15 ; 150, 100; ]f)0-2, 
100; 100-72. 177. ISO. 1.S2 ; 1h:-5- 1 . 
Rama Varma of 'rra\.aiieoFc. 112-1^ 
IIS. 12 : 5 - 4 , 1‘27-S 
Rama Varma of \'et i.ti, 

Rama>ana, l‘s7 

Ramay\an, ])i4av.iof 'rr.i\:iiifore, 112-:5 
Raiii'-'swaram, 172, :’20 
Ramzan, 220 
Rashtrakiitas. 42 
Rates of ass, ■s'-ment, :5i 1 
Ravi Varma, Raja of Cochin, OS, 100 ; 
104-5; 17 : 3-5 ; 177 


Ravuttans, ooS, :370 
Ray, 27 

Reformed Syrians, 22 5, 227 
Re«,dstrari<m, i70. :548-0 
Reins, Captain Hendrick, 07 
Relij^ioii, 188, 220 
Repoliin, 05 
Reptiles, 27 

Residone\ , 175. :575, :577, 1508 
Revenue, sources of, 85, 52-8. 801 
Rhe(‘dt‘. Hendrick Van. 24. 51. Oi. 00 
Kicc. S(‘(* pad(l\ 

Riinal, 22-5 
Ri\« rs, 5-8 

Roads, 151, 105, 170, 27‘:)-8i) 

Roman Catholics, 221 -2,227 
Itomaiis, 80, 2 : 50 . :582 
Iloino-Sy riaiis. 220 2. 227 
Holali«in crops, 2:58 
Rilhhci*. 21:5 
Riisscl’s viper. 27 

s 

Svmi\ Madiiam, ’501 
Saci'iliecs, 107 

Sdtlhddddi, ihiiin', Namhmi woman 
cxemmnniticaled for atl'illerv. :512 
Sa.i;(> palm, 25 

Sail, 151, 151, 1 00. 178 , :i:;i 2 
Salt lish, 27 1 
Samantans, 200 
SamauN aiis (Xam’) irisl, 108 
Sa ma rar/d na m , eerenimix on «'nlcrin,!.f 
domestic lilV, 215 

Samlmmlliam, a form of marria,x;’e. 102-1 
Samhiir, 25 

Siidifirali, 'rahsihlar’sassist int, 154. .’522 
Sddidildifdm , temple manai^er. :52 I 
Sandh'Wood plantation, 2.57 
Sanitary 1 5o:ird.>, 288, :5')S, :I70, .‘570, 

: 58 <;, ':v.i\ 

Sanitation, 182, 288 :) 

Sankara iMem)n, Hiwan, 15tJ 7 
Sankaia Varixar, Dixxaii, 101-7:5,174, 
177. I70,277,::i70,‘28<). 287, :507 , 8 1 0 
Sft dhrlam , sanet nary rlesnm.me of a 
temple, :52:5-l, :578, 885 
San/ilhi/.tiH , aswordplax of Xanihuris, 
108 

Sankiinni -Metion, 'I'., Diwan, 177 8l, 
277, ‘270, 810,821 
Sant» I'rn/ Cathedral, 380 
Sddtati liralnuasraid , a sjH'cics of per- 
p(*tnal demise, 802 
Sanyasi, 107, 380 
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Sanif>vati pujii, 113 
Sardine, 27 
Sarkara chief, 100 
Sarpakavu, serpent shrine, 190 
8arva(lliikariinka}\ a divisional otHcer, 
119; Secretary to the Raja, 174,177 
Sarvasvadajiavi, a form of adoption, 33 
Saatranejakars. See Kshatrangakar 
Snfivatnm, a species of perpetual de- 
miae, 302 

Satrani, 1C5, 17G, 329, 368, 398 
Saw mills, 271, 399 

Schools, 151, 155, 159, 160, 180, 182, 
291-5 

Scieniiis, 27 
Sca-hoiiie trade, 273 
Sea custonis, 335 
Scaly, Mr. A. F., 292 
Seasons, 17 

Sebastian, Bishop, 87, 88, 91 
S(*eondarv sebooN, 293 
Secretari.it, 360 
Sec retar V to the Diwaii, 360 
SeiilT, 'j‘. L., 119 
Se<iiieria, Ido^o Lopex dc, 77 
Seringa pa tain, 122, 133 
Sennento, Iguatio, 93 
SerlXMil worslii)), 190 
Seshagiri Rati, Diwan, 155-6 
Settlements,- early, 155, 158, 181, 306- 
11 ; new, 311-8 
Slnirb, 27 
Sheep, 26, 248 
Shorunelli, 5 

Shikaris, luinters, 25, 397 
SI 1 irk a, 26 

SlHxlasakriiia , eelleetive name of six- 
teen ceremonies wliieh should he 
perfonncd by Rralimans, 215 
SItolayar, 6, 213 

Siiinnitani , ceremonv performed by 
Hriihniinis in t he fourth month of 
l>vegnaney, 2l5 
Single (Top Ijinds, 235 
Sirdar Khan, 121-4 
Sivaratri. 213, 399 
Slavery, 166 
Slaves, 155 

Smartans, Namburis versed in Smritis, 
198, 341 

Sniarfa-vichannu, enquiry i n t o 
charges of misconduct against ^ 
Namburi women, 341 
Snake boats, 278 
Snakes, 27 
Snipe, 26 
Sodaya ^futt, 139 

Soils, 14-5, 366, 371, 381, 384, 389, 394 


Solomon, 20, 230 

;! Somayagam, a kind of sacrifice, 197 
Sorcery, 189-90 
|l Sousa, Martin Afonse df , 85 
I Southerners, 218 
' Special Magistrates, 352-3 
j Special schools, 293 
Srinivasa Ro>v, 121, 122 
,| Stamps, l5i, l58, 348, 358 
; Stanley E. H., The Three Voyagen of 
I Vasco Dn Gama, 64, 141 
! Steam launches, 279 
; Stevens, J., 137 
Sthanii Ravi Gupta, 219 
Stratholder of Holland, 137 
St. 'riiomas Syrians, 223 
Sub-castes, 191-2 
Sub- jails, 355 
Snh.Magistrat(‘8, 352 
Subrahm.'niyaPillai, V., Diw.an, 182, 257 
Subsidiary alliance, 132-44 
Subsidiarv force, 150 
Subsidy, 132, 145, 146, 152-3, 301 
Snddhahluxjanam, messing with other 
Bnihmans as :i token of purifica- 
tion. 312 

Sudra Nayar, 201 
Sulaiman, 227 
Sunnis, 228 
Survey, 181, 312-3 
Svarupattil Nayar, 201 
Srarapis, the highest class of chiefs or 
nobles, 48-9, 338 

Swamiyar of Soda\a Mint, 139, 149 
Sweet toddy, 270 
Suiiigogues, 188, 374, 370 
Synod; of Diamper, 220,373; of Mu- 
lantunuti, 223, 877 

Syrian Christians, 36-7, 40, 55, 125-6, 
liistorv, 217-9; Puttankur and 
Pazhayakiir, 220-1 ; Romo Syrians; 
222, 227 ; Jacobite Syrians; 222-3 
227 ; Reformed, Syrians, 223, 227; 
Chaldean Syrians, 224, 227; cliurch 
goverimicnt, 225 ; general ebarae- 
teri.stics, 225-6 ; nomoncljiture, 
226 

T 

Tachuday.v Kaimal, 181, 386 
Tahsildars, 154, 322, 326, 350-2 
Tahippanam, head money, i)oll tax, 53 
Talapilli IMelvattam, 122 
Talapilli Rajas, 99, 106, 116, 390 
Talapilli Taluk, 3, 24, 268. 270, 322, 
333, 345 ; descriptive summary, 
389-90 

Tall, badge of marriage, 193, 203, 205, 
220 
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Tal'ilvitu, s>nil)<jlical marriage of 
Nsiyars, etc., 19‘2-4 
'I'alisman, 190 
'Paliyatii’i, 41 
Tainbans, 111. 199 
'I’aiiibattis, 199 
Tamil. 180 

Tnmih, Kujhtccn liumhril nears a(jo, 
84-5 

TiDuiatis, lu'ad.mt'ii of tlio Tzhuvaiis, 
48, ‘204 

Tancla-rulayaiis. 205 
Tatujdh, Mappila religious leaders, 2‘29 
Taiikasseri, Vicar Apostolic of, 2‘2‘2 
'raniiadars, 151, 850,854 
Taiiiia Naicks, 151,850, 854 
Tanuas, 844 

'l'<tntris, ritual experts, 198 
'ranur, 09, 77. 88 
'Papioca, 24 '2 

'/'a/ipa, line levied for uninU'ntionel 
crinicH, 58 

Tara, aggregate of families, 18 
Tarakaus, 202 

Tararad, familv , family house, 192-4 , 
‘210 

'rattamaiigalam, 8, 807, 870 
'I’attans, 208, 272 

'J'atia, ceremonial dros of "Namhuris, 
etc., 211 
Tea, 248, 278 

Teak, 151, 154, 250 1, ‘256, 800, 809, 
870 

T(‘ak plantations. 250- 7, 888 
'I’eal, ‘20 

'I’eelniieal sehools, 294 
Tel'ke-viKkIiaui , southern (li\ ision, 119. 
822 

Ti'L'L'ini, southern wing of a ualalctia, 
209 

'/V/i7. innhhafj'ahh-ar, southerners, a divi- 
sion of Malabar (’liristiaiis, 218 
87‘kknmk\ir, St.ite and l{aja,82 8, 110 
Tekkum Namhidi, 99. 890 
Teliign, 180 
'I'emperature, 17, 879 
Temples, 188. 189 ; Adur, (Aimama- 
iiada), 181, 885; \\ ilnr, 807; ('bittur, 
878; (b’angimir, 882; Klankinma- 
])U/ba, 07. 181, 878: Kmnr, ,890; 
I'bnaknlam, 218, :874; Irinjalakiida 
(Kndalmaiiikkam), 50. 181, 218, :880; 
Kadavalhir, :89l; Mnlakininattiikavn, 
890; N(lluvaya. 892; I*a/,lniya.niinr, 
892-8; Pern manam, ,50, 181-2, 249, 
:897; Tiruvanc:hiknlam, 218, :8H8; 
I’iriivilv.im.'ila, 50, 218. :39.8; Trikkur, 
8S8; Tripunitura, 213, :497; rrakam, 


10‘2, 899; Veliyattaparambil, 389, 
877; Vellarapilli, 840; Vengancllur, 
890 

Teiimalapuram, 184 
Teiinent, Sir James Kmerson, Sketches 
of the Natural Ilistnrji of i'effton, 9 
Tpvara canal, 105, 277 
Thomas, Saint, 217 
Thomas Cana, 218, 219 
Thompson, ^Ir. J., 812 
Thottumukham, 0 
Tigers, 25 
Tiles, 271-2 

Timber; trees, 251; trade, 271 
Ti])U, 80, 120- 81, /wr.s.s/;a, i:84, ‘279, 385, 
880 

Tirumala Pevasvam, 188,187, 877 ■ 
Tirumani, 5 

Tiruuiukhaut , Tahsildar's a.ssistant, 
154, 8‘2‘2 

Tinmutkazheha, a niizzar, 810 
Tirumulpads, 199 
Tirunavaya, 197, 891 
Tirimolli, 89 

'Piruttil Acehan, 249, 807 
Tiruvalla, 50, 100 

Tiruvancliikiilam, 4 1, 48, 1 15, 218, 8S8 
Ti ruva i ich i k ii la m ca i la 1 . 179 
Tiiauatira, 218 

'Piruveiieataehariar. C., Diwan, 182 
Tiruvilvamala, 50, 218, 898 
Titus, 280 

'Piyvuus. See Izhuvaiis 
Tiyifatfauiy lire dance, 200 
Tiyyattu Namhiyais, ‘200 
Ti\yattunnis, 200 
Tohnceo. 151, 100, 178. .8:14-5 
Ti)dn, stud-.sbaped e.ir ring of Malayali 
women, 211 

'Poddy, 20.8, 240, 270, 8.88 
Tolkollan, 208, 27‘2 
Tolls, 281 
'Popasses, 94 
'Portnre,.54, 

Tottasseri 'Palassaimor, 97, 99, 112, 890 
Tottivara, 5 
downs, .8, 180, 289 
dVade, 85-0, .58, 100, 178, 278-4 
'Pram way. Se«i P'orc-sts 
'Pransit duties, 151, 100 
'Pravaneore. 10, 87, 100-14, y>:/.s.sb//, 
110-8, 1‘20, 12 : 4 , 120 81, /;n.ssiny, 

i;l0, 141-4, passim, 148-9, J.55, 
181. 18.8. 188,242, .878, :482, 885, 
880, .897 

'Pravaneore li m s, 117-8, i:40-l, 88-5 
'Pravaneore State Manual, 148 
Travellers’ bungalows. See bungalows 
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Tfeaiy; with the Dutch, 95: with Tra- . 
vancorc, 118, IIG; with the En;^- j 
lish, 132, 145; between the Dutch VACCINATION, 154, 285 
and Travaueorc 108-9: Ixjtween , Vadakancheri river. 8. 389 


the Dutch and the Eamorin, 102-3 
'Pree tax, 301 

Trial by ordeal, 54, 339, 376 
Tribute, 122, 132 

TriehitrTiluk, 3. 115, 208, 207. 321-2, 
:333; descriptive summarj', 394-5 
Trichur town 3, 104, 114, 116-7, 122, 
120, 130, 102, 105, 197, 213, 222, 
224, 207, 271, 273, 277, 279, 287, 
292, 334; descriptive summary, 
337-9 

Trikkakara, 39 
3h-ikkur, 388 
Triinumpara, 01 
Trippapil Hvariipam, 2 
Tripuiiittura, 113, 140, 143, 105, 213i 
277, 287, 293, 329, 378 
Trivandrum, 8, 114, 110, 143, 147, 183 
Tidni^i (Onfinum sttnctiim), 191 
Tul(tsitt(tr((, on which titfasi is 

reanul, 209 

Tunjatt E/huttachau, 187 
Turmeric, 242 
'rutelary deities, 189, 393 
Turarltnmmulu, upper cloth and towel 
of ^lalayalis, 210 

u 

I W'haral, an agricultural ceremony, 210 
1’claya.mperur (Dianiper), 40, 1 13, 220 | 
Ildayatuugcsvarat Paiidita Sahha, 375 | 
niliibms, 20G j 

Ummiiii Tamhi, 148 j 

Unincorporated Devasvams, 320 I 

Uniii, 200 

Unni Goda V^arma Koil Tirumnijud, | 
01 

Unni Rtima Varma Koil Tirnmnlpad, 

73 

llpanni/anani, ceremony of investiture 
with the sacred thread, 215 
Urakam, 97, 102, 116, 399 
Urnlars, trustees of temples, 323 
Urniima^ trusteeship of temples, 319 
Utsarams, annual temple festivals, 

213; at Krnakulam, 374; Irinjalakuda, 
380; Tiruvanchikulam, 389; Tri- 
pun ittura, 378 

Uttiqmras, free feeding houses for 
Brahmans, 151, 154, 174, 321, 328- 
9,374,378,386,397 , 388, 391-3, 
397-8 

JJzhiyam, forced labour, 180, 321 


I Vadakancheri village, 3,287, 393 
Vctdahke-mulihnm^ northern divisio 
I 119, 322 

i VmVikkini, northern wing of a ml 
I kettn, 209 

I Vadakancheri Aechan, 97 
j Vadakkumhhayakkti r , northerners, 
j division of ^lalabar Christians, 2 

I Vadivkkumkur, Haja and State, 40, 5 

I 82, 100, in 

' Vadakkum Nambidi, 99, 134, 390 
: Vadakkniinathan temple, 50, 122, 13( 
; 323, ;398 

Vadamalapuram, 134 
j Vddhifrttn, heads of 'Prichur and Tin 
jj navaya yonnim, 198 

!; Vadutala 40, 83 

: Vaulikann, expounders of caste lav 
!! 198, 214, 341 

j| Vaihittnr, a species of rice crop, 235 
I' Vaipiu, Sf, (>7, 90, 93, 97, 339, 37' 
379-80 
Vakils, 349 
V.ilans, 204 
Valava(;han, 5, 309 
Valiya V^iiia Kidge, 5, 809 
Valiyalavara, 5 

V<ih{/a San'adhik<tr]f(tk<tt\ priiiu* miji 
ster, 119, 125, 140 
V(tlhu)i. a laud measure, 307 
Valhims, passenger and earge boaij 
278 

Vallarpadam, 10 

V'llhirdri, an assessment levied o 
parainhas in Ghittur, 307 
ValJuv.-Mis, 205 

I dwelling in the jungle, om 
of the four periods of Brahman’: 
life, 197 

Vana Varman, 34 
Vaniyans, 153, 208 
Vannans, 208 

Vanneri, 40, 98, 103, 134-0 
Varaiidarapilli, 388 
Varasyars, 200 
Varattar, 7, 300 

Vdriyam, house of a Variyar, 210 
Variyar, 200 

Varthema, Taidovico de, 337 
Vasco da Gama, 00, 03-4, 78, 141 
Vattekadaiis. 201 
,1 Vattezhuthu, 30 
Vattis, 204 
'l Vega tables, 211-2 
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Yelakkattalavans, 202 
Vclans, 204 

Velantavalam, 7, 176, BCG 
Vclichapad, oraclo, 189 
VelUcbimiidi, 5, 369 
Vellalas, 207, 368 
Vcllani hills, 5, 394 
Vcllanikara, 243 

Vollarapilli, 1, 143, 145; 371, 380 
Vcllayma, 201 

Velosnad Nambivar, 103, 105, 115, 
119, 385 

Vein Tambi, 140-3, paasim, 146, 148 
Vehittn tavazhi, a branch of ]Mangad 
Raja’s family, 99 
Vcluttciins, 202 
Von ad (Travancoro), 35, 38 
Vondurutii, 10, 288. 307, 380 
V(‘nganad, Nambidi of, 69 
Venkata Ran, Diwan, 173-5 
Vonkatasubbayya, Diwan, 157-61, 291 
Vonkayya, ]\Ir. V., 38 
Vonmalaind, 38, 82 
Vorapc.ly, 6, 131, 221, 222 
Vornodo,..!. S., 159 
\)’runti)((lt(un. simple lease, 300, 301 
Vottat, Rija and State, 69, 77, 88, 91, 
98-9 

Vettuvans, 205 
Vicars Apostolic, 222 
VuIh, house of a Nayar. 210 
Vi<lj/(tr((nibhfini, initiation into the 
al|jha))et, 215 
Vi jay a, 35 
Vi>knrups, 201 

Village organisation, 119, 319-21 
Villarvattat, 96 
Vimpalakavala, 5 
Vincent Sodro, 63 
Vira Arya of Vottat, 88 
Virakerala Cbakravarti, 39, 40 
Vira Kerala Varma, Raja of Cochin, 
79, 79, 93-6, 98; 110-6, passim, 
124, 126, 128, 132, 145-6, 149, 
152, 156, 172, 182-3 
Vira Kerala Varma of Vettat, 88 
Vira Raghava Cbakravarti, 38, 39, 40, 
41, 219 


Vira ray ira Varma, 80 
I Viruppif, first rice crop, 234 
Vishu, 88 

I Vital statistics, 289 
Vivaham, marriage ceremony, 215 
Viyyur, river 8, 391; village, 400 
Vrikslrtjvittani, tree tax, 307. 315 

I w 

WALFAIVANAI), Raja and State, 38, 43, 
111, 116 

I Warfare, motbod of, 56 
Was, Captain Petc^r, 92 
! Water eess, 311, 31.5 
Water nudon, 212 
Water ordeal, 54, 339-40 
Water pandals, 59, 154, 329 
I Waterways, 59, 165, 179, 277 
I Weapons, 55 

I Weaving, 266-8 

!| Weiglits and measures, 274-() 

II Western (Ihats, 4 5, 15, 18, 89, 3'*, 3 
j; White Jews, 231 

, Whiteaway, Mr. It. S., Risvp/ thr /*.;r- 
j; twjimao I'amer in India, 47, (K), 6(i 
Wilks, Historuof Miptue, 121 
;• Winds, 18 
I Witclieraft, 189, 205 
Wolf, 25 

Y 

jl r<0/.7w/'{, }ut;ri6.!;s. 197 

t Yenaikkad-Chay, 35 
I, YoijamH, commitbcis or corporations 
' ofNambaris, 198,323,391, 397. 
i; 398 

Yiujafiripnds, ecclesiastical lie^iids of 
I Vadikkumutlun an! P.;nimuu)n 
J)jviv/ann, 321, .397, 

z 

i ZAMOKIN, 3;), 41, 43, 60, 78. pivii:n. 
82-3, 88-00, 97-101. Ill 
131, 227,391 
jj Zjnani Mission, 221. 
jl Zilla Courts, 315 
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